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UNITED  NATIONS 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  EUROPE’S  TRADE 


1.  Europe’s  Place  in  World  Trade 


This  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe  is 
devoted  to  European  trade  developments  and  prob¬ 
lems,  following  a  “  tradition  ”  started  in  1959,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  second  issue  in  each  year  is  a  “  trade 
Bulletin  It  is  not,  however,  the  intention  necessarily 
to  treat  every  facet  of  Europe’s  international  trade 
equally  fully  in  the  Bulletin ;  and  on  this  occasion  only 
western  Europe’s  trade  with  overseas  countries 
(section  2),  intra-western  European  trade  (section  3), 
the  latest  developments  of  the  institutions,  tariffs,  etc. 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Free  Trade  Association  (section  4)  and  east- 
west  European  trade  and  payments  relations  (sec¬ 
tions  5  and  6)  are  subjected  to  detailed  review. 

Of  the  other  major  sectors  of  Europe’s  trade, 
eastern  European  trade  developments  and  plans  were 
examined  in  some  detail  in  the  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  in  1959  (Chapters  II  and  III),  and  a  supple¬ 
mentary  review  was  included  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Bulletin  (Vol.  12,  No.  1).  However,  some  further 
discussion  of  developments  in  this  sector  of  trade  will 
be  found  below. 


Europe's  Share  in  World  Trade 

From  1957  to  1959,  the  share  of  Europe  (the  total 
of  eastern  and  western  Europe)  in  world  trade  increased 
significantly,  but  more  markedly  in  the  case  of  exports 
from  the  area  than  of  its  imports.  As  the  data  in 
Table  1  show,  Europe  accounted  for  49.5  per  cent  of 
world  exports  in  1959,  compared  with  45.8  per  cent 
in  1957.  To  this  increase  eastern  and  western  Europe 
contributed  equally,  although  the  total  exports  of  the 
former  area  are  only  one-fourth  of  those  from  western 
Europe.  Thus,  the  growth  in  the  value  of  eastern 
Europe’s  exports  during  these  three  years  was  four 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  that  of  western 


Europe.  However,  on  the  average,  prices  in  intra- 
eastern  European  trade  were  better  maintained  than  the 
price  level  of  international  trade  in  general,  and  the 
discrepancy  between  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  volumes 
of  exports  of  the  two  areas  was  not  as  high,  although 
still  considerable. 

The  growing  share  of  eastern  European  exports  in 
world  trade  was  almost  entirely  due  to  higher  intra¬ 
trade  and  to  larger  exports  to  mainland  China  and 
other  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region.^ 
The  trade  of  western  Europe  showed  less  of  a  tendency 
towards  “  compartmentalization  Intra-trade  in¬ 
creased  fast,  contributing  two-thirds  to  the  increase  in 
western  Europe’s  share  of  world  exports  between 
1957  and  1959;  but  exports  to  North  America  and 
Japan  grew  significantly  faster.  Trade  with  these 
countries  was  in  fact  the  most  dynamic  of  the  western 
European  trade  flows  identified  in  Table  1;  and 
western  European  exports  to  other  overseas  countries 
(excluding  mainland  China,  etc.)  contributed  a  smaller 
share  of  world  exports  in  1959  than  in  1957  or  1958.® 

Europe  also  increased  its  share  of  world  imports 
between  1957  and  1959,  from  48.2  per  cent  to  49.6  per 
cent.  But  western  Europe  had  no  part  in  this  develop¬ 
ment,  mainly  because  of  a  rapid  relative  decline  in 
western  European  imports  from  North  America  and 
Japan,  while  the  area’s  imports  from  other  overseas 
countries  also  were  a  smaller  proportion  of  world 
trade  in  1959  than  in  1957.  The  eastern  European  share 
in  world  imports,  however,  increased  pari  passu  with 
the  export  share,  and  again  this  was  largely  on  account 

*  Outer  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  North  Viet-Nam. 

*  However,  trade  among  the  countries  members  of  the  EEC 
grew  faster  than  western  European  intra-trade  in  general  (see 
section  3  below). 

*  Trade  between  western  Europe  and  overseas  countries  is 
analysed  in  section  2  below. 
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Table  1 


The  share  of  Europe  in  world  trade,  1957  to  1959 

Per  mille  distribution  of  exports  in  current  dollar  values 


Area  of  origin 

Area  of  destination 

Europe  | 

Overseas  areas  | 

Unspecified 

World 

Year 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 

Europe 

Total 

North 
America 
and  Japan 

Primary 

export¬ 

ers® 

Mainland 
China  ** 

Europe . 

1957 

283 

217 

66 

174 

38 

125 

11 

■■ 

■■ 

1958 

292 

222 

186 

41 

129 

16 

1 

1 

1959 

308 

78 

186 

50 

119 

17 

1 

Western  Europe . 

1957 

214 

14 

157 

37 

118 

2 

— 

1958 

219 

14 

165 

40 

121 

4 

— 

1959 

227 

212 

15 

163 

49 

111 

3 

— 

390 

Eastern  Europe . 

1957 

69 

17 

52 

17 

1 

7 

9 

1 

87 

1958 

73 

17 

56 

21 

1 

8 

12 

1 

95 

1959 

81 

18 

63 

23 

1 

8 

14 

1 

105 

1957 

199 

181 

154 

168 

3 

18 

542 

Overseas  areas . | 

1958 

191 

21 

148 

160 

3 

19 

521 

1959 

188 

166 

22 

301 

155 

144 

2 

16 

505 

North  America  and  Japan  .  . 

1957 

67 

66 

1 

174 

81 

92 

1 

18 

259 

1958 

59 

58 

1 

163 

76 

86 

1 

19 

241 

1959 

55 

54 

1 

160 

82 

78 

— 

16 

231 

Primary  exporters  “  .... 

1957 

121 

114 

7 

147 

72 

73 

2 

— 

268 

1958 

118 

no 

8 

144 

72 

70 

2 

— 

262 

1959 

118 

8 

138 

73 

63 

2 

— 

256 

Mainland  China  ^  ..... 

1957 

11 

1 

10 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

15 

1958 

14 

2 

12 

4 

— 

4 

— 

18 

1959 

15 

2 

13 

3 

— 

3 

— 

18 

World . 

j  1957 

482 

398 

84 

499 

192 

293 

14 

19 

1  000 

]  1958 

483 

392 

91 

497 

189 

279 

19 

20 

1  000 

1959 

496 

396 

487 

205 

263 

19 

17 

1  000 

Sources  :  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  June  1960,  ^  Excluding  mainland  China  and  other  Asian  countries  in  the  eastern  trading 

Special  Table  A,  supplemented  by  more  recent  information  on  eastern  and  region. 

western  European  trade.  b  Excluding  trade  with  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region. 


of  higher  intra-trade  as  well  as  a  rapid  growth  in 
imports  from  mainland  China  and  other  Asian 
countries  of  the  eastern  trade  area. 

Thus  the  intra-trade  of  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
trading  region  —  eastern  Europe  and  some  Asian 
countries  —  increased  from  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent 
of  total  world  trade  between  1957  and  1959,^  implying  a 
higher  concentration  of  their  total  trade  on  intra- 
regional  exchanges.  Although  this  development  sta¬ 
tistically  represents  a  further  “  compartmentalization  ” 
of  world  trade,  it  derives  at  least  in  part  from  a  higher 
rate  of  overall  economic  growth  in  this  group  of 
countries  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  world 

‘Trade  between  the  Asian  members  of  the  region  is  not 
included  in  Table  1,  but  that  trade  is  relatively  small. 


—  a  factor  that  contributed  also  to  the  faster  rise  of 
intra-trade  among  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  than  of  other  sectors  of 
western  European  trade.  But,  nevertheless,  no  other 
trading  area  of  similar  size  can  be  found  in  which 
intra-trade  represeiits  such  a  high  proportion  of  total 
foreign  trade  as  in  the  eastern  trading  area,  where 
it  accounts  for  almost  three-fourths  of  total  turnover. 

The  increases  in  the  share  of  western  Europe  and 
the  eastern  trading  area  in  world  exports  were  largely 
at  the  expense  of  North  America  and  Japan.  The 
intra-trade  of  this  latter  group  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  world  trade;  but  North  American 
and  Japanese  exports  both  to  western  Europe  and  to 
overseas  primary-producing  countries  fell  in  relation 
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to  world  trade.  However,  in  the  later  months  of  1959 
and  in  1960  their  share  in  European  imports,  and  in 
world  trade,  rose  again  (see  section  2  below).  Imports 
into  this  group  (North  America  and  Japan),  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  faster  than  world  trade  between 
1958  and  1959;  and,  as  indicated  above,  this  was  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  imports  from  western  Europe, 
while  imports  from  other  overseas  countries  remained 
unchanged  in  relation  to  world  trade.  The  trade  of 
North  America  and  Japan  with  the  eastern  trading 
region  is  extremely  small. 

The  group  of  overseas  primary-exporting  countries 
(excluding  mainland  China,  etc.)  was  the  only  one 
that  lost  ground  both  in  world  exports  and  in  world 
imports ;  and  the  fall  in  its  share  of  world  imports  was 
the  greater,  a  rather  unexpected  occurrence  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  period  under  review  was  character¬ 
ized  by  falling  prices  of  primary  commodities.®  Exports 
from  these  primary-producing  countries  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  developed  pari  passu  with  world  trade; 
but  the  intra-trade  of  this,  rather  amorphous,  group 
fell  in  relation  to  world  trade  turnover.  Clearly  these 
countries  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  “  trading  group  ” 
in  any  but  a  statistical  sense;  but  attempts  to  create 
some  form  of  trading  association  among  such  coun¬ 
tries  are  being  made  both  in  Latin  America  (see 
section  4)  and  —  more  tentatively  as  yet  —  in  Asia. 

Intra-eastern  European  Trade 

The  year  1958  was,  to  some  extent,  a  year  of  con¬ 
solidation  in  eastern  European  trade,  following  the 
extraordinary  expansion  of  the  previous  year.  The 
value  of  intra-eastern  European  exchanges  rose  by 
3  per  cent  —  or  by  considerably  less  than  in  most 
other  years  of  the  fifties  (see  Table  2) ;  but  during  1958 
prices  in  intra-eastem  European  trade  were  adjusted 
downward  in  line  with,  although  not  fully  to  the  same 
extent  as,  prices  on  international  markets.  In  volume 
terms,  therefore,  the  rise  in  trade  turnover  was  certainly 
greater.  Judging  from  Soviet  data,  these  price  adjust¬ 
ments  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  terms  of  trade  with  other  eastern  European 
countries  in  1958. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  2,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  an  export  surplus  in  trade  with  the  other 
eastern  European  countries  of  over  $500  million  in 
1957,  and  in  1959  a  surplus  of  $350  million,  while  in 
1958  there  was  near  balance.  In  both  1957  and  1959 
deliveries  on  credit  terms  accounted  for  a  large  part 
of  the  surplus  and  helped  to  raise  Soviet  exports  to 
other  eastern  European  countries  by  44  per  cent  in 
1957  and  again  —  after  a  9  per  cent  fall  in  1958  —  by 


*  Part  of  the  statistical  explanation  is  that  the  expansion  in 
North  America’s  imports  was  to  some  extent  matched  by  sales 
of  gold  rather  than  by  increases  in  commodity  exports. 


29  per  cent  from  1958  to  1959.  A  sudden  rise  in  Soviet 
imports  of  consumers’  goods  —  as  well  as  a  continuing 
growth  of  trade  in  other  commodity  groups  —  was 
also  a  factor  in  the  last  three  years’  expansion. 

The  intra-trade  of  the  other  countries  of  eastern 
Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  increased  by  8 
per  cent  from  1957  to  1958,  and  in  1959  rose  by 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  or  faster  than  the  1 5  per  cent 
rise  in  these  countries’  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  increased  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  faster  than  exports  to  the  rest  of  eastern 
Europe  between  1958  and  1959;  but  all  of  these 
countries,  except  Rumania,  increased  their  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  faster  than  those  from  other 
eastern  European  countries. 

The  pattern  of  intra-eastern  European  trade  is 
characterized  by  the  high  dependence  of  all  other 
eastern  European  countries  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
supplier  and  a  market.  This  is  an  obvious  result  of  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  of  its 
foreign  trade;  but  the  dependence  is  in  fact  much 
greater  than  can  be  explained  simply  by  reference  to 
the  share  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  total  trade  of  the 
area.®“ 

Eastern  European  Trade  with  Overseas  Countries 

As  Table  1  shows,  there  was  some  increase  between 
1957  and  1958  of  the  share  in  world  trade  of  eastern 
European  trade  with  overseas  countries  (excluding  the 
Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  area),  while  in 
1959  no  such  expansion  occurred.  However,  since  the 
share  in  world  trade  of  the  overseas  primary-exporting 
countries  declined  in  both  1958  and  1959,  the  share 
of  eastern  Europe  in  th?  total  trade  of  these  countries 
nevertheless  increased  slightly  in  both  years. 

Between  1958  and  1959  Soviet  exports  to  the  pri¬ 
mary-producing  countries  fell,  largely  due  to  lower 
deliveries  on  credit  terms  to  India,  and  the  decline  in 
Czechoslovak  exports  mainly  reflected  smaller  ship¬ 
ments  on  credit  to  Egypt.  Only  eastern  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Poland  succeeded  in  expanding  exports 
to  this  group  of  countries,  but  most  eastern  European 
countries  —  with  eastern  Germany  and  Hungary  as 
the  only  exceptions  —  managed  to  raise  exports  to 
North  America  and  Japan. 

Eastern  European  imports  from  North  America  and 
Japan  fell  slightly  in  1959,  due  to  lower  imports  into 
Poland,  after  imports  by  both  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  risen  fast  from  1957  to  1958.  Eastern 


*  “  If  calculations  are  made  which  abstract  the  effect  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  value  of  each  country’s  total  trade  (on  the  basis 
used  by  W.  Beckerman,  “  Distance  and  the  Pattern  of  Intra- 
European  Trade  ”,  Reviev  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  February 
1956)  the  concentration  of  the  trade  of  other  countries  of  the 
area  on  the  Soviet  Union  remains  striking. 


) 
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Table  2 

The  network  of  intra-eastem  European  trade,  1957-1959 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  converted  according  to  official  exchange  rates 


Area  of  origin 

Year 

Area  of  destination 

World 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Total 

seven 

countries 

Soviet 

Union 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

Mainland 
China  " 

Eastern 

trade 

area 

Albania  .... 

1957 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

14 

14 

28 

1 

29 

29 

1958 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

14 

14 

28 

1 

29 

29 

1959 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

18 

15 

33 

1 

34 

34 

Bulgaria  .  .  . 

1957 

1 

47 

26 

11 

14 

7 

106 

200 

306 

5 

311 

370 

1958 

2 

41 

30 

8 

19 

3 

103 

202 

305 

12 

317 

373 

1959 

2 

44 

45 

10 

22 

5 

128 

260 

388 

15 

403 

469 

Czechoslovakia 

1957 

6 

33 

125 

78 

78 

37 

357 

392 

749 

104 

853 

1  358 

1958 

10 

36 

150 

77 

95 

38 

406 

505 

911 

130 

1  041 

1  513 

1959 

10 

53 

156 

88 

114 

55 

476 

584 

1  060 

135 

1  195 

1727 

Eastern  Germany 

1957 

4 

31 

142 

67 

158 

34 

436 

782 

1  218 

118 

1  336 

1  606 

1958 

6 

38 

156 

66 

150 

35 

451 

831 

1  282 

146 

1  428 

1  678 

1959 

7 

51 

173 

89 

182 

47 

549 

916 

1465 

128 

1  593 

1  892 

Hungary  .  .  . 

1957 

2 

9 

75 

48 

22 

12 

168 

106 

274 

33 

307 

488 

1958 

4 

10 

91 

73 

34 

15 

227 

161 

388 

64 

452 

684 

1959 

4 

14 

87 

84 

38 

18 

245 

206 

451 

47 

498 

767 

Poland  .... 

1957 

3 

11 

61 

114 

34 

17 

240 

257 

497 

50 

547 

975 

1958 

4 

17 

72 

96 

30 

13 

232 

265 

497 

78 

575 

1  059 

1959 

4 

17 

81 

121 

38 

18 

279 

315 

594 

55 

649 

1  145 

Rumania  .  .  . 

1957 

2 

6 

27 

21 

17 

16 

89 

196 

285 

30 

315 

430 

1958 

3 

5 

22 

30 

14 

12 

86 

234 

320 

30 

350 

468 

1959 

1 

7 

39 

34 

21 

21 

123 

250 

373 

37 

410 

522 

Total  of  seven 

1957 

18 

91 

357 

337 

209 

290 

108 

1  410 

1  947 

3  357 

341 

3  698 

5  256 

countries 

1958 

29 

107 

387 

382 

197 

312 

105 

1  519 

2  212 

3  731 

461 

4  192 

5  804 

1959 

28 

144 

430 

444 

249 

379 

144 

1  818 

2  546 

4  364 

418 

4  782 

6  556 

Soviet  Union 

1957 

30 

174 

543 

794 

243 

426 

251 

2  461 

2  461 

682 

3  143 

4  382 

1958 

45 

197 

450 

747 

197 

356 

253 

2  245 

2  245 

765 

3  010 

4  298 

1959 

49 

290 

600 

1000 

257 

469 

234 

2  899 

2  899 

1  127 

4  026 

5  441 

Total  eastern 

1957 

48 

265 

900 

1  131 

452 

716 

359 

3  871 

1  947 

5  818 

1023 

6  841 

9  638 

Europe 

1958 

74 

304 

837 

1  129 

394 

668 

358 

3  764 

2212 

5  976 

1  226 

7  202 

10102 

1959 

77 

434 

1  030 

1  444 

506 

848 

378 

4  717 

2  546 

7  263 

1  545 

8  808 

11997 

Mainland  China" 

1957 

6 

5 

75 

95 

34 

44 

15 

274 

854 

1  128 

1958 

2 

8 

98 

113 

35 

41 

18 

315 

985 

1  300 

1959 

2 

10 

108 

125 

45 

63 

32 

385 

1  217 

1  602 

Eastern  trade 

1957 

54 

270 

975 

1  226 

486 

760 

374 

4  145 

2  801 

6  946 

area 

1958 

76 

312 

935 

1  242 

429 

709 

376 

4  079 

3  197 

7  276 

1959 

79 

444 

1  138 

1  569 

551 

911 

410 

5  102 

3  763 

8  865 

World  .... 

1957 

53 

332 

1  387 

1  432 

683 

1  252 

475 

5  614 

3  938 

9  552 

1958 

79 

367 

1  357 

I  490 

631 

1  227 

482 

5  633 

4  350 

9  983 

1959 

87 

581 

1  602 

1  764 

790 

1420 

502 

6  746 

5  073 

11  819 

Sources :  National  statistics. 

Note.  —  Data  given  for  intra-eastem  European  trade  represent  the 
arithmetic  average  of  exporter’s  and  importer’s  statistics,  except  in  the  case 
of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  for  1959  and  Rumania  for  1957.  Trade  with  Asian 


members  of  the  eastern  trading  region  and  world  is  based  on  eastern  European 
trade  statistics.  The  world  totals  for  eastern  Germany  exclude  trade  with 
western  Germany. 

“  Including  North  Korea,  North  Viet-Nam  and  Outer  Mongolia. 


European  imports  from  overseas  primary-producing  surplus  in  trade  with  overseas  primary-producing 

countries  increased,  however,  both  in  1958  and  1959,  countries  (and  the  Soviet  Union  still  has),  during  the 

and  the  expansion  in  the  latter  year  was  fastest  in  latter  half  of  the  fifties  there  has  been  an  eastern 

Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  European  export  surplus,  arising  almost  entirely  from 

Whereas  in  earlier  years  the  eastern  European  credits  extended  to  several  overseas  countries  for 

countries  as  a  group  normally  had  a  large  import  purchases  of  eastern  European  industrial  equipment. 

2.  Western  Europe’s  Overseas  Trade 


Recent  Changes  in  Major  Overseas  Trade  Flows 

Three  main  features  appear  to  have  characterized 
western  Europe’s  overseas  trade  since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  phase  of  expansion  of  European  produc¬ 
tion,  which  started  late  in  1958  and  gained  momentum 
during  1959  and  the  first  months  of  the  current  year. 

First,  the  volume  of  total  imports  (seasonally 
adjusted)  from  overseas  countries  fluctuated  during 
1958  and  the  first  months  of  1959  around  the  levels 
reached  in  1957.  But  since  then  they  have  risen  sharply, 
especially  in  the  period  October  1959-March  1960;  and, 
despite  a  stabilization  at  the  first  quarter’s  level  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1960,  the  total  value  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  nearly  20  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  same  months  of  1959.  The  increase  in  volume 
terms  was  of  the  same  order  —  thus  much  faster  than 
the  rise  of  industrial  production  in  western  Europe. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  started  increasing 
later  than  those  from  primary-producing  countries, 
largely  reflecting  the  continuing  depression,  until 
the  autumn  of  1959,  of  a  few  trades,  and  especially 
of  that  in  coal.  The  subsequent  rise  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  has,  however,  been  steeper  than  that 
of  trade  with  primary-producing  countries;  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  divergent  trends,  which  seems  likely, 
would  conform  to  the  experience  of  the  years  of 
western  European  expansion  from  1953  to  1957. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  certain  time-lag  between  the 
recovery  of  exports  from  the  primary-producing 
countries  and  of  their  imports.  The  value  of  imports 
into  western  Europe  and  North  America  from  primary- 
producing  countries  increased  by  2  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent  respectively  from  1958  to  1959.  But  the  primary- 
producing  countries’  imports  from  the  industrial  world 
in  1959  remained  about  4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1958; 
imports  from  North  America  fell  by  6  per  cent  and 
those  from  western  Europe  by  3  per  cent,  while  imports 
from  Japan  increased  by  8  per  cent.  However,  the 
improved  payments  position  of  the  primary-producing 
countries  as  a  group  —  and  of  most  of  them  indivi¬ 
dually —  led  to  a  rise  in  their  imports  from  the 
industrial  countries,  and  especially  from  western 
Europe,  from  the  autumn  of  1959  onwards.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1960,  western  European  exports  to 
the  primary  producers  levelled  off  on  the  high  peak 
reached  in  the  previous  quarter,  while  American 
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exports  continued  to  recover  part  of  the  ground  lost 
earlier. 

The  third  main  feature  of  recent  developments  has 
been  that  since  the  autumn  of  1959  western  European 
exports  to  the  United  States  (seasonally  adjusted)  have 
shown  a  slight  declining  tendency,  in  volume  and  in 
value,  only  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ending  of  the 
exceptional  exports  of  steel  during  1959  which  followed 
the  United  States  strike  and  to  the  competition  of  the 
American  ‘  compact  ’  cars  with  foreign  models.  Thus, 
the  expansion  of  western  European  imports  from  the 
United  States  already  mentioned  —  partly  due  to 
restocking  in  western  Europe  —  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  somewhat  widened  western  European  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States.  During  the  first  half  of 
1960  this  visible  trade  deficit  reached  $939  million 
compared  with  $200  million  in  the  second  half  of  1959, 
and  with  an  equilibrium  in  the  first  half  of  that  year.® 
The  balance  on  goods  and  ‘  civilian  ’  services  account 
thus  closed  in  the  period  January-June  1960  with 
a  small  western  European  deficit  ($493  million), 
which  was  more  than  offset  by  United  States  military 
expenditure  in  western  Europe.  The  improved  trade 
balance  of  the  United  States  has  reduced  the  outflow 
of  gold  from  that  country  to  $144  million  in  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  against  $836  million  in  the 
first  half  of  1959.  However,  more  recently,  speculative 
short-term  capital  movements  —  largely  arising  from 
differences  in  interest  rates  between  New  York  and 
European  markets  and  recurrent  rumours  of  a  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Deutsche  Mark  —  have  given  a  new  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

The  developments  briefly  outlined  above,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  represent  a  continuation  of  earlier 
trends,  are  examined  in  more  detail  in  the  remainder 
of  this  section. 

Imports  from  Overseas,  1956  to  1959 

Exports  from  North  America  bore  the  main  brunt 
of  the  decline  of  western  European  imports  from  1957 
to  1959.  They  fell  by  13  per  cent  in  volume  and  22  per 
cent  in  value,  while  imports  from  primary-producing 
countries  declined  by  6  per  cent  in  value  and  increased 

•These  statements  are  based  on  United  States  balance-of- 
payments  data. 
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by  nearly  12  per  cent  in  volume.’  Even  if  1957  is 
recognized  as  an  exceptional  year,  because  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Suez  crisis,  and  the  data  for  1956  and 
1959  are  compared,  the  western  European  import 
downturn  still  appears  to  have  had  a  far  greater 
impact  on  imports  from  North  America  than  on  those 
from  primary-producing  countries.  Thus,  during  the 
period  1956  to  1959  (and  a  fortiori  from  1957  to  1959) 
the  share  of  North  America  in  total  western  European 
imports  declined;  the  share  of  primary-producing 
countries  also  fell,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  while  intra- 
westem  European  trade  and  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  and  Japan  rose  significantly  (see  Table  3). 

There  is  no  simple  relationship  between  the  com¬ 
modity  structure  of  North  American  exports  and 
the  decline  in  their  share  in  western  Europe’s  imports. 
Total  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  all  sources 
continued  to  rise  —  except  in  a  few  categories  —  and, 
in  general,  were  far  better  sustained  than  imports  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  fuels;  and  the  share  of 
finished  products  in  North  American  exports  to 
western  Europe  approaches  one-third,  whereas  it  is 
quite  small  (about  10  per  cent)  in  the  trade  of  the 
primary-exporting  countries.  But  the  figures  in  Table  3 
reveal  that  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
declined  more  (or  increased  less)  than  imports  from 
primary-producing  countries  in  all  the  major  com¬ 
modity  groups  listed  in  the  table,  with  the  two  excep¬ 
tions  of  chemicals  and  the  rather  unimportant 
“  miscellaneous  manufactured  articles  ”.  In  the  food, 
crude  materials  and  fuels  groups,  the  decline  of 
imports  from  North  America  has  been  from  two  to 
three  times  larger  than  that  suffered  by  the  primary- 
producing  countries. 

However,  the  behaviour  of  the  individual  sub¬ 
groups  within  these  broad  categories  is  by  no  means 
uniform. 

Thus,  the  decline  in  western  European  imports  of 
cereals  —  as  a  result  of  higher  production  within  the 
area  —  was  much  more  significant  for  North  American 
trade,  in  which  cereals  account  for  18  percent  of  total 
exports  to  western  Europe,  than  for  that  of  the 
primary-exporting  countries  where  cereals  account  for 
barely  4  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  the  stability  of 
western  Europe’s  imports  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  spices  was 
of  no  benefit  to  North  America. 

Among  the  crude  materials.  North  American 
exports  of  oil-seeds  and  similar  products  to  western 
Europe  rose,  mainly  because  of  the  large  increase  in 
Imports  by  some  Mediterranean  countries  (Spain, 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia)  in  the  framework  of  the 

’  The  major  effects  on  imports  from  overseas  of  the  European 
levelling  off  of  activity  and  the  American  recession  1957-1958 
have  already  been  examined  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in 
1958,  Chapter  II,  pp.  22  et  seq.,  and  in  the  Economic  Bulletin 
for  Europe,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  4  et  seq. 


agricultural-surplus  disposal  programme.®  Western 
European  imports  of  rubber  from  North  America 
increased  by  over  20  per  cent,  partly  because  of  the 
expanding  use  of  synthetic  rubber,  which  also  explains 
the  stronger  expansion  of  intra-western  European 
trade  in  this  product.  But  in  the  two  large  groups 
constituted  by  textile  fibres  and  metalliferous  ores  and 
metal  scrap,  imports  from  North  America  suffered  a 
more  serious  setback  than  those  from  other  sources. 
Prices  were  probably  the  determining  factor  in  both 
cases,  since  imports  into  the  United  States  of  such 
commodities  tended  to  decline  less,  or  to  expand  more, 
than  domestic  production  during  the  domestic  down¬ 
turn  of  1957-1958.9 

As  might  be  expected,  the  divergence  between 
imports  from  North  America  and  from  primary- 
producing  countries  of  mineral  fuels  and  lubricants  is 
even  more  marked.  Imports  of  North  American  coal 
declined  by  more  than  50  per  cent  from  1956  to  1959, 
and  were  alone  responsible  for  $500  million  out  of 
the  global  decline  in  American  exports  to  western 
Europe  of  about  $800  million.  Western  Europe’s 
imports  of  coal  from  primary-producing  countries  are 
insignificant,  and  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  from  North  America  are  marginal.  But  these 
marginal  imports  of  petroleum  declined  even  further 
in  the  period  under  consideration,  despite  rising  con¬ 
sumption  in  western  Europe,  largely  because  of  the 
further  exploitation  of  Middle  East  sources  by  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  enterprises  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  stable  supplier  on  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  Among  imports  of  semi-manu¬ 
factured  goods,  trade  in  two  large  categories  — 
textile  yarns  and  fabrics  and  base  metals  —  conformed 
fairly  closely  to  trends  of  trade  in  the  related  raw 
materials  (textile  fibres  and  ores),  with  North  America 
suffering  a  bigger  setback  than  the  primary-producing 
countries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  North  America  participated 
very  little  in  the  continuing  expansion  of  western 
European  imports  of  machinery  and  transport  equip¬ 
ment,  which,  however,  slackened  with  the  slowing  down 
of  investment  activity  in  western  Europe.  Intra¬ 
western  European  trade  in  machinery  and  transport 
equipment  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  per  cent 
from  1956  to  1959  as  against  a  rate  of  19  per  cent  in 
the  period  1953  to  1956  (though  within  the  group 
trade  m  motor-cars  continued  to  rise  faster,  in  line  with 
the  well-sustained  growth  of  output).  But  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  margins  of  unused  capacity  in  most  sectors  of 
the  European  engineering  industries  dampened  imports 
from  North  America  even  more,  and  these  rose  by 
only  2  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  three  years  up  to 

'  See  United  Nations,  Commodity  Survey  1959,  p.  16. 

*  See  the  Survey  for  1958,  Chapter  II,  p.  24. 
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Table  4 

Trade  of  OEEC  countries  with  primary-exporting  countries  in  1956  and  1959  ^ 


Percentage  increase  from  1956  to  1959  and  percentage  shares  in  1959 


Imports  c. 

i.f. 

1  Exports  f.o.b. 

Areas  of  origin  or  destination 

Change 

1956  to  1959 

Share 
in  1959 

Change 

1956  to  1959 

Share 
in  1959 

Percentage 

Total  overseas  primary-exporting  countries . 

0.9 

100.0 

8.3 

100.0 

of  which : 

Western  European  associated  areas . 

-3.3 

20.4 

14.3 

26.0 

of  which  : 

British  ^ . 

-f6.9 

8.7 

-3.3 

10.0 

French . 

-7.6 

6.9 

34.1 

12.3 

Overseas  sterling  area  * . 

-2.5 

35.7 

_ 

32.3 

of  which : 

India  and  Pakistan . 

-5.2 

4.8 

13.2 

8.2 

Australia  anu  New  Zealand . 

-7.6 

12.0 

-5.6 

9.5 

Latin  America . 

3.3 

20.8 

19.2 

18.5 

of  which : 

Dollar  countries . 

6.7 

8.6 

13.3 

9.0 

of  which  :  Mexico . 

-15.3 

1.3 

22.5 

1.7 

Venezuela . 

26.2 

3.5 

31.9 

3.6 

Non-dollar  countries . 

1.0 

12.2 

25.5 

9.4 

of  which  :  Argentina . 

13.8 

5.3 

49.9 

3.9 

Brazil . 

-6.7 

3.4 

25.1 

3.3 

Other  overseas  primary-exporting  countries  .  .  . 

8.6 

23.1 

6.6 

23.2 

of  which : 

Mainland  China . 

33.8 

1.5 

117.0 

3.1 

Sources:  OEEC  StansHcal  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade:  United  Nations, 
Direction  of  International  Trade;  national  trade  statistics, 
o  Including  Spain.  Comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  area  composition 
of  1959. 


*  Dependent  territories  only, 
c  Independent  sterling  area  countries  only. 


1959,  as  against  nearly  5  per  cent  per  annum  from 
1952  to  1956. 

While  the  value  of  total  imports  into  western 
Europe  from  primary-producing  countries  hardly 
changed  from  1956  to  1959,  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  various  sub-areas  and  individual  countries  was 
by  no  means  uniform,  the  differences  depending 
mainly  on  commodity  structures  (see  Table  4).^“ 
However,  other  factors  were  also  important.  Thus,  the 
decline  of  imports  from  the  French  associated  areas 
mainly  reflects  the  low  level  of  French  imports  in  1959 
—  in  its  turn  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  recovery 
of  output  started  later  in  France  than  in  most  other 
western  European  countries.^^  Imports  into  western 
Europe  (mainly  into  the  United  Kingdom)  from  the 
British  associated  overseas  territories  increased  by 
about  7  per  cent. 

The  associated  territories  and  the  independent 
overseas  sterling  area  are  the  two  groups  among 

For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  export  performance  of  the 
various  primary -producing  countries,  see  United  Nations,  iVorld 
Economic  Survey  1959,  pp.  181  ef  seq. 

“  Moreover,  the  devaluation  of  the  franc  tended  to  depress  the 
dollar  value  of  trade  in  the  immediately  subsequent  period. 


those  listed  in  Table  4  to  have  suffered  a  fall  in  their 
exports  to  western  Europe  from  1956  to  1959.  Exports 
to  western  Europe  from  the  independent  overseas 
sterling  area  declined  by  2.5  per  cent,  largely  because 
of  a  decline  in  exports  from  India  and  Pakistan, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  western  Europe’s 
imports  from  Kuwait  (which  is  now  the  fourth 
exporter  of  the  sterling  area  after  Australia,  India  and 
South  Africa)  rose,  as  did  those  from  South  Africa,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
Imports  from  Latin  American  countries  expanded 
little,  and  this  expansion  was  concentrated  in  the 
dollar  countries  and  particularly  on  oil  imports  from 
Venezuela.  The  rise  in  imports  from  Argentina  may 
give  a  misleading  impression  of  the  strength  of  that 
country’s  trading  position,  since  1956  was  a  year  of  a 
poor  wheat  crop.  Imports  from  Brazil  declined, 
mainly  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuous  fall  in 
coffee  prices.  The  heterogeneous  group  of  “  other 
overseas  primary-exporting  countries  ”  showed  the 
fastest  increase  in  exports  to  western  Europe  from 
1956  to  1959. 

If  the  primary-producing  countries  are  classified  in 
three  groups,  according  to  whether  they  are  exporting 
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Table  5 

Imports  into  OEEC  countries"  by  selected  commodity  groups  and  areas  of  origin  in  1959 

Percentage  increase  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  1959 


— _  Area  of  origin 

Commodity  and  SITC  code  — — _ 

United 
States  and 
Canada 

Japan 

Overseas 

primary¬ 

exporting 

countries 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 

Europe 

Total 

Food  (Sect.  0) . 

17.3 

3.7 

-7.0 

13.4 

0.1 

3.4 

of  which : 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations  (Div.  04)  . 

-0.8 

— 

-20.5 

—  I6.I 

-43.5 

—  11.4 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices  (Div.  07) . 

38.0 

b 

■9H 

b 

-0.9 

Beverages  and  tobacco  (Sect.  1) . 

92.5 

30.0 

-3.4 

34.2 

Crude  materials  (Sect.  2) . 

31.3 

75.0 

mem 

76.2 

15.9 

of  which : 

mtm 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels  (Div.  22) . 

40.0 

— 

53.8 

b 

3.2 

Crude  rubber,  including  synthetic  (Div.  23) . 

12.6 

— 

24.2 

82.2 

b 

23.6 

Textile  fibres  (Div.  26) . 

35.8 

112.8 

-3.9 

10.1 

-20.8 

2.0 

Metalliferous  ore  and  metal  scrap  (Div.  28) . 

85.8 

b 

21.0 

32.3 

39.8 

32.7 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  (Sect.  3) . 

-18.1 

b 

-3.6 

3.2 

-2.6 

of  which : 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes  (Gr.  311) . 

-32.3 

_ 

-19.7 

9.1 

-3.3 

Petroleum,  crude  and  partly  refined  (Gr.  312) . 

-29.6 

— 

-5.6 

-20.5 

43.8 

-5.1 

Petroleum  products  (Gr.  313) . 

11.7 

b 

7.2 

—0.9 

—  6.7 

2.7 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  (Sect.  4) . 

-1.8 

-84.1 

5.8 

16.1 

-2.6 

Chemicals  (Sect.  5) . 

18.9 

36.5 

30.9 

13.5 

Manufactured  goods  (Sect.  6) . 

1.9 

28.0 

21.2 

17.6 

17.5 

of  which : 

Textile  yams  and  fabrics  (Div.  65) . 

27.1 

1.4 

-25.5 

28.4 

-33.2 

19.8 

Base  metals  (Div.  68)  . 

mSSm 

—  32.0 

11.3 

22.2 

7.9 

14.7 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  (Sect.  7) . 

-18.9 

6.4 

2.5 

6.2 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles  (Sect.  8) . 

m.i 

65.8 

11.3 

16.6 

23.9 

33.3 

Miscellaneous  transactions  and  commodities  (Sect.  9) . 

30.2 

b 

26.2 

268.0 

23.0 

•Total . 

20.4 

9.6 

-0.7 

14.2 

20.9 

10.3 

So  trees  ;  OEEC  Statisllca'  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  and  C. 

o  Excluding  Spain.  Switzerland  is  included  in  the  data  for  SITC  sections  and  in  the  total  imports,  but  excluded  from  data  by  SITC  divisions  and  groups. 
^  No  imports  (or  negligible)  in  first  half  of  1939. 


mainly  agricultural  products,  petroleum  or  other 
mineral  products,  a  clear  pattern  emerges.  Countries 
exporting  mainly  mineral  products  other  than  petro¬ 
leum  experienced  the  largest  swings  in  trade,  and 
in  1959  their  exports  to  western  Europe  had  not  yet 
recovered  to  the  1956  level.  The  trade  of  the  countries 
exporting  mainly  agricultural  products  similarly  re¬ 
mained  below  the  1956  export  value  in  1959,  but  the 
oscillations  had  been  much  more  modest.  Countries 
exporting  mainly  petroleum  products  saw  a  continuous 
expansion  of  sales  to  western  Europe,  though  at  a 
somewhat  reduced  rate  between  1956  and  1959  as  com¬ 
pared  with  earlier  years. 

Imports  from  Overseas,  1959  to  Spring  1960 

The  changes  in  trade  flows  since  the  second  half  of 
1959  suggest  that  the  pattern  of  growth  of  western 
Europe’s  imports  from  overseas  may  now  be  tending  to 
repeat  that  of  the  1953-1957  phase  of  expansion,  when 


“From  1952  to  1959  the  countries  which  export  mainly 
mineral  products  increased  their  exports  to  western  Europe  by 
20  per  cent,  while  for  countries  exporting  mainly  agricultural 
products  the  increase  was  only  10  per  cent. 


imports  from  North  America  rose  faster  than  those 
from  primary-producing  countries.^ 

The  year  1959,  taken  as  a  whole,  saw  a  further 
decline  in  western  European  imports  from  North 
America,  by  some  5  per  cent  of  the  1958  value,  and  an 
increase  in  imports  from  primary-producing  countries 
of  2  per  cent.  However,  these  figures  mask  the  change 
which  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  1959. 

The  tendencies  apparent  in  1958  continued  into  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  Imports  into  western  Europe 
from  North  America  fell  (at  an  annual  rate)  by  as 
much  as  11  per  cent  below  their  1958  value,  and  again 
the  major  responsibility  was  borne  by  raw  materials 
and  especially  fuels,  though  imports  of  manufactured 
products  also  continued  to  decline;  imports  from 
primary-producing  countries  started  to  expand,  so 


**  The  percentage  shares  of  the  major  areas  in  total  western 
European  imports  were  as  follows  in  1953,  1956  and  1957. 


1953 

1956 

1957 

Western  Europe . 

45.7 

47.2 

47.0 

North  America . 

13.3 

16.0 

17.0 

Overseas  primary-producing  countries  .  .  . 

38.5 

33.3 

32.4 

Other  (Japan  and  eastern  Europe)  .... 

2.5 

3.5 

3.6 

Total  .  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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that  imports  from  North  America  dropped  to  only 
38  per  cent  of  imports  from  primary-producing 
countries  —  a  percentage  not  appreciably  higher  than 
that  existing  in  1953.  However,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  imports  from  North  America  increased  by 
20  per  cent  above  the  level  in  the  first  half  while 
imports  from  primary-producing  countries  hardly 
changed  (see  Table  5)  and  the  discrepancy  between  the 
rates  of  growth  of  the  two  flows  was  even  wider  in  the 
first  half  of  1960,  when  imports  from  North  America 
were  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959, 
whereas  imports  from  primary-producing  areas  were 
barely  12  per  cent  greater.  This  rapid  expansion  of  the 
North  American  trade  restored,  in  the  first  half  of 
1960,  the  1956  relative  positions  of  the  two  major 
supply  areas,  with  imports  from  North  America 
approaching  50  per  cent  of  those  from  primary- 
producing  countries. 

The  question  arises  to  what  extent  this  recent 
reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  major 
supply  areas  was  due  to  a  changing  composition  of 
western  European  imports,  and  how  far  to  a  new 
shift  away  from  primary-producing  countries  towards 
North  America  for  supplies  of  the  same  commodities. 
Both  factors  seem  to  have  been  at  work,  but  the  latter 
has  played  a  much  more  important  role. 

Fuels  and  lubricants  are  the  only  group  of  com¬ 
modities  for  which  imports  from  North  America  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  the  second  half  of  1959  at  the  same 
rate  as  during  1956  to  1959  —  mainly  because  of  the 
continuing  fall  in  imports  of  coal  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  of  food  and  crude  materials  from 
North  America,  both  of  which  suffered  a  sizeable 
decline  from  1956  to  1959,  rose  by  17  and  31  per  cent 
respectively  from  the  first  half  to  the  second  half  of 
1959,  the  increase  in  imports  of  food  and  feeding- 
stuff's  being  largely  due  to  larger  purchases  of  feed 
grains  made  necessary  by  adverse  climatic  conditions 
in  western  Europe.  Among  crude  materials,  all  the 
main  categories  —  rubber,  textile  fibres  and  metal¬ 
liferous  ores  —  participated  in  the  expansion;  but  the 
increase  was  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  sub-group  of 
metalliferous  ores  and  metal  scrap,  where  imports 
from  North  America  increased  four  times  more  than 
those  from  primary-producing  countries.  This  diver¬ 
gence  was  partly  attributable  to  growing  demand  for 
those  commodities  supplied  mainly  from  North 
America,  such  as  aluminium;  but  in  the  case  of  most 
commodities  imported  from  both  areas  imports  from 
North  America  rose  the  faster.  The  shift  in  sources  of 
supply  of  textile  fibres  (imports  from  primary-produc¬ 
ing  countries  did  not  increase  at  all)  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  reduction  —  of  about  5  per  cent  —  in 
the  United  States’  cotton  prices  although  in  other 
countries  also  either  the  official  price  was  reduced  (as 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic)  or  attempts  to  maintain 


it  at  a  fixed  level  were  abandoned  (as  in  the  Sudan). 
The  acceleration  of  investment  activity  in  western 
Europe  engendered  a  sharp  increase  in  imports  of 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  from  North 
America  —  an  increase  which  has  been  faster  than  the 
expansion  of  intra-westem  European  trade. 

The  rise  in  total  western  European  imports  from 
North  America  described  above  indeed  exceeded  not 
only  the  growth  of  trade  with  the  primary-producing 
countries,  but  even  that  of  intra-western  European 
trade.  In  none  of  the  major  trading  countries  shown  in 
Table  6  have  imports  from  the  rest  of  western  Europe 
risen  faster  than  those  from  North  America  between 
the  first  half  of  1959  and  the  same  months  of  1960. 

This  development  is,  of  course,  in  marked  contrast 
with  experience  during  the  1952-1957  expansion,  when 
intra-trade  rose  faster  than  tiade  with  any  other  major 
area.  But  since  no  fundamental  changes  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  import  structure  of  western  Europe  have 
occurred  such  as  would  favour  North  America,  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  disproportionate 
expansion  of  imports  from  that  area  in  the  first  half 
of  1960  may  be,  in  part,  a  temporary  phenomenon  due 
to  restocking  in  western  Europe.  This  impression  is 
confirmed  by  the  large  increases  in  imports  of  crude 
materials,  and  especially  of  semi-manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  occurred  (see  below).  The  revival  of 
the  textile  industry  —  with  its  high  import  content  in 
which  North  American  imports  normally  have  a  large 
share  —  has  also  been  of  some  importance.  On  the 
whole,  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  from  North 
America  seems  unlikely  to  remain  higher  in  future  than 
that  of  intra-western  European  trade,  although  the 
present  period  of  expansion  in  western  Europe  may 
well  be  characterized,  as  was  the  period  1952-1957,  by 
a  more  rapid  increase  of  imports  from  North  America 
than  from  primary-producing  countries.  Two  major 
factors  encourage  such  a  tendency:  first,  the  growing 
importance  of  manufactured  goods  in  total  imports 
and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  North  America  provides  a 
source  of  quickly  expandable  supplies  of  crude 
materials  to  supplement  both  western  European  and 
other  extra-European  supplies  in  periods  of  high 
demand  in  Europe. 

No  clear  trend,  however,  emerges  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  imports  into  western  Europe  from  primary- 
producing  countries  during  1959  and  the  early  months 
of  1960,  since  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  underlying 
tendencies  from  seasonal  and  other  temporary 
factors.  In  the  aggregate,  the  2-3  per  cent  decline  in 
value  from  1957  to  1958  was  practically  reversed  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  12  per  cent  rise  from  the  first 
half  of  1959  to  the  first  half  of  1960  suggests  that  a  new 
peak  may  be  reached  this  year.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  overall  recovery  in  1959  was  moderated  by  the 

**  See  United  Nations,  Commodity  Survey  1959,  p.  123. 


Table  6 

Trade  of  selected  western  European  countries  by  area  of  origin  and  destination,  1959  and  first  half  1960 

Percentage  increase  from  same  period  of  preceding  year 


■ 

Reporting  country 

Area  of  origin  and  destination 

Import!  1 

Exports 

Year  1959 

First  half 
I960 

Year  1959 

First  half 
1960 

Dcnmaik  " 

Western  Europe . 

19.0 

19.1 

8.4 

12.8 

United  States  and  Canada . 

23.2 

23.1 

21.9 

1.6 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

27.6 

30.0 

23.6 

25.1 

Rest  of  world . 

8.9 

14.5 

9.4 

10.0 

World  . 

19.0 

19.7 

10.5 

11.7 

France 

Western  Europe . 

0.8 

37.4 

21.1 

44.5 

United  States  and  Canada . 

-22.4 

69.0 

50.5 

5.3 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

-8.0 

-9.3 

4.5 

61.5 

Rest  of  world . 

-13.4 

14.8 

-4.5 

27.3 

World  . 

-9.2 

27.4 

9.7 

33.7 

Western  Germany 

Western  Europe . 

21.6 

26.2 

12.0 

24.8 

United  States  and  Canada . 

-11.3 

32.7 

39.4 

9.0 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

14.0 

22.6 

0.7 

38.2 

Rest  of  world . 

11.1 

19.4 

-2.8 

13.3 

World  . 

12.9 

25.2 

11.4 

20.9 

Italy 

Western  Europe . 

19.4 

49.6 

21.4 

47.4 

United  States  and  Canada . 

-27.5 

58.6 

37.9 

21.9 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

47.7 

87.3 

30.2 

75.6 

Rest  of  world . . 

2.2 

28.9 

-6.4 

28.7 

World  . 

6.1 

45.6 

14.9 

41.0 

Netherlands 

Western  Europe . 

14.3 

18.5 

13.7 

18.0 

United  States  and  Canada . 

1.4 

44.5 

14.2 

-2.1 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

40.1 

-6.2 

9.3 

-9.4 

Rest  of  world . 

-3.3 

4.9 

6.6 

13.2 

World  . 

8.7 

17.0 

12.1 

15.0 

Sweden  “  ** 

Western  Europe . 

0.9 

28.5 

4.8 

22.2 

United  States  and  Canada . 

1.8 

44.6 

42.4 

13.0 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

30.0 

11.3 

16.5 

6.0 

Rest  of  world . 

-1.5 

18.3 

-7.3 

14.4 

World  . 

1.6 

27.6 

5.6 

19.3 

Switzerland 

Western  Europe . 

16.4 

19.9 

8.5 

14.5 

United  States  and  Canada . 

-1.5 

30.5 

19.2 

1.5 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

-3.9 

3.6 

20.5 

-12.1 

Rest  of  world . 

3.3 

2.6 

— 

23.8 

World  . 

11.8 

18.6 

8.5 

13.5 

United  Kingdom 

Western  Europe . 

5.7 

23.6 

7.8 

1.1 

United  States  and  Canada . 

3.3 

42.8 

23.0 

7.7 

Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China  .  .  . 

12.6 

31.9 

17.9 

61.9 

Rest  of  world . 

5.8 

5.7 

-4.4 

16.3 

World  . 

5.6 

17.7 

3.7 

11.2 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics.  General  trade.  ^  January-May  Tor  first  half  1960. 


19  per  cent  decline  in  that  year  of  western  European 
(mainly  French)  imports  from  the  French  associated 
territories,  which  supply  7  per  cent  of  all  western 
European  imports  from  primary-producing  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
benefited  at  an  early  stage  from  the  recovery  of  import 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  exports  to 


western  Europe  were  20  per  cent  higher  in  1959  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan  benefited  from  their  ability  to 
supply  metal  ores  and  wool  as  demand  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  rose;  and  their  total  sales  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan  increased  by  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively. 
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The  Commodity  Pattern  of  Western  European  Imports 

in  I960 

No  data  classified  by  major  commodity  groups  are 
available  for  1960  for  imports  from  overseas  either 
into  western  Europe  as  a  whole  or  into  individual 
countries.  However,  from  the  statistical  returns  of 
individual  countries  —  referring  to  imports  from  all 
sources,  including  intra-western  European  trade  —  it 
appears  that  imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods 
expanded  in  many  cases  as  rapidly  as,  or  even  more 
rapidly  than,  imports  of  manufactures  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  while  imports  of  raw  materials,  and  even 
more  of  foodstuffs,  lagged  behind.  The  strong  growth 
of  imports  of  semi-manufactures  constitutes  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  long-term  trend  since  “  machinery  and 
industrial  equipment  ”  has  led  the  post-war  inter¬ 
national  trade  expansion.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
imports  of  “  manufactures  largely  for  further  pro¬ 
cessing  ”  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  first 
half  of  1960  over  the  corresponding  1959  level,  while 
imports  of  finished  manufactures  rose  by  52  per  cent. 
In  western  Germany,  the  comparable  percentages  are 
47  and  28  respectively.^®  In  France,  the  emphasis  on 
imports  of  raw  materials  has  been  stronger  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  western  Germany:  imports  of 
raw  materials  having  increased  by  41  per  cent  as 
against  a  50  per  cent  rise  in  imports  of  manufactures 
and  semi-manufactures.  Within  the  group  of  manu¬ 
factures,  imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  France  in¬ 
creased  by  170  per  cent,  largely  because  of  the  changed 
status  of  the  Saar. 

In  almost  all  countries  the  two  most  dynamic  items 
among  the  semi-manufactured  goods  have  been 
textiles  (particularly  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics)  and 
iron  and  steel.  In  both  cases  the  basic  cause  is  the 
strong  recovery  of  the  European  textile  and  metal¬ 
making  industries,  combined  —  at  least  in  the  textile 
sector  —  with  the  need  to  rebuild  low  stocks.  Increas¬ 
ing  western  European  consumption  of  steel  and  steel 
products  has  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960. 

The  data  in  Table  7  covering  imports  of  certain 
foods  and  raw  materials  into  western  Europe  show 
that,  among  the  foods  and  feedingstuffs,  only  maize 
imports  have  risen  continuously,  output  in  western 
Europe  during  the  two  agricultural  years  1957/58  and 
1958/59  having  remained  around  the  11  million  tons 
produced  in  1956/57.  Prices  of  food  imports  in  general 
fluctuated  only  slightly  in  1959  and  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year;  but  coffee  was  a  major  exception,  suffering  a 
price  decline  between  1957  and  1959  of  nearly  35  per 

“  In  the  SITC  code,  these  are  included  under  section  6  and 
described  as  “  manufactured  goods  ”.  The  share  of  North 
America  in  this  held  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary-producing 
countries  in  western  European  imports. 

Differences  in  classification  may,  however,  affect  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  countries. 


cent.  Recently,  however,  the  price  of  coffee  seems  to 
have  been  stabilized. 

Among  industrial  materials,  the  fluctuations  of  both 
prices  and  quantities  of  imports  have  been  larger.  Coal 
is  the  only  commodity  —  among  those  listed  in 
Table  7  —  imports  of  which  have  continuously 
declined  from  1957  to  the  end  of  1959,  though  in  the 
first  half  of  1960  coal  imports  from  overseas  appear 
to  have  stabilized  —  thus  removing  one  of  the  main 
forces  making  for  a  decline  in  western  European 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Despite  a  rapid 
recovery,  imports  of  silk,  wool  and  cotton  were  still 
lower  in  1959  than  in  1957,  while  imports  of  most  non- 
ferrous  metals  were  somewhat  higher;  but  the  larger 
quantities  of  lead  and  tin  imported  in  1959  were  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  effect  of  falling  prices  on  their 
total  value.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1960,  imports  of 
cotton  continued  to  expand  rapidly;  and,  at  annual 
rate,  cotton  imports  surpassed  the  previous  peak 
(1957)  by  20  per  cent  in  volume,  though  by  less  than 
10  per  cent  in  value.  Aluminium  imports  also  rose  fast 
and  surpassed  the  1959  peak  level  by  about  60  per 
cent  in  volume,  and  even  more  in  value. 

The  western  European  import  boom  now  shows 
signs  of  losing  some  of  its  force,  despite  the  continuing 
fast  growth  of  economic  activity  in  most  countries.  A 
large  part  of  the  re-stocking  process  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  summer  of  1960,  and  the 
growth  of  output  itself  has  recently  slowed  down  in  the 
United  Kingdom  —  by  far  the  most  important 
European  importer  from  overseas. 

Western  European  Exports  to  North  America 

The  growth  of  western  European  exports  to  North 
America  seems  to  have  suffered  a  check  in  the  first  half 
of  1960.  During  these  months,  they  were  about  6  per 
cent  greater  in  value  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  but 
5  per  cent  less  than  in  the  second  half  of  that  year. 
Furthermore,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year, 
the  value  dropped  nearly  8  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
second  quarter  of  1959.  The  recent  decline  has  to  be 
seen  against  the  sharp  increase  of  North  American 
imports  between  1958  and  1959  —  an  increase  which 
appears  quite  exceptional  even  in  relation  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  national  income.^’ 

The  following  index  numbers  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  imports  to  that  of  gross  national  product,  both  in 
volume  terms,  between  1958  and  1959  and  from  1953  to  1959. 

1959  Aytrage  1953  to  1959 
(1958  =  100)  (previous  year  =»  100) 


United  Slates 

Total  imports/GNP .  112  104 

Imports  of  manufactures/GNP  .  .  121  108 

OEEC  countries 

Total  imports  ®/GNP .  103  101 

Imports  of  manufactures ‘‘/GNP  .  117  108 


Excluding  intra-trade. 

The  highest  index  numbers  recorded  between  1953  and  1958  were 
106  (in  1956)  for  total  United  States  imports,  and  109  (in  1958) 
for  imports  of  manufactures. 
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Table  7 

Imports  into  OEEC  ■>  countries  of  selected  commodities  (excluding  intra-trade) 

Quantities  in  thousands  of  tons;  values  in  millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Year  First  half 

Second  half 

Year 

First  half 

Second  half 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco 

Meat . 

I  136 

1  069 

1  411 

656 

755 

533 

537 

752 

353 

399 

Wheat . 

10  309 

8  194 

9  028 

4  551 

4  477 

814 

589 

598 

327 

271 

Maize . 

4  527 

6  002 

7  294 

3  549 

3  745 

315 

354 

427 

209 

218 

Bananas  . 

1  239 

1  377 

1  425 

Sugar . 

4  943 

4  364 

4  832 

2  396 

2  436 

659 

429 

411 

207 

204 

Coffee . 

678 

716 

392 

398 

796 

758 

679 

341 

338 

Cocoa  . 

425 

368 

414 

243 

171 

262 

335 

342 

206 

136 

Tea  and  mate . 

304 

297 

292 

121 

171 

425 

398 

363 

149 

214 

Tobacco . 

300 

302 

117 

185 

429 

436 

436 

155 

281 

Industrial  materials 

Rubber . 

951 

947 

927 

441 

486 

614 

534 

578 

259 

319 

Silk . 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

24 

18 

20 

7 

13 

Wool . 

796 

684 

783 

435 

348 

1  334 

874 

927 

492 

435 

Cotton . 

1  644 

1  358 

1  535 

731 

1  148 

892 

813 

383 

430 

Coal . 

48  904 

37  091 

14  545 

11  556 

709 

409 

240 

169 

Petroleum . 

101  948 

119  388 

67  783 

68  219 

2  789 

2  730 

2  804 

1  438 

1  366 

Copper . 

1  147 

1  211 

621 

583 

721 

652 

768 

398 

370 

Aluminium  . 

235 

275 

342 

152 

128 

138 

168 

75 

93 

Lead . 

297 

288 

350 

146 

84 

62 

73 

29 

44 

Zinc  . 

168 

180 

98 

35 

47 

21 

26 

Tin . 

20 

34 

11 

9 

42 

68 

41 

20 

21 

Sources:  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV  and  Ser«s  C;  national  statistics;  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee,  Review  of  Fruit. 
“  Excluding  Spain  and  Switzerland. 


This  import  expansion  affected  imports  from 
western  Europe  in  all  the  major  commodity  groups, 
but  road  vehicles  and  steel  products  (accounting  for 
22  per  cent  of  total  North  American  imports  from 
western  Europe  in  1958)  supplied  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  increase.  Thus,  among  the  eight  countries  listed 
in  Table  6,  exports  to  North  America  increased  least 
in  the  three  countries  (Denmark,  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland)  which  are  not  significant  suppliers  of 
these  two  classes  of  goods. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  measure  exactly  the  weight 
of  these  two  classes  of  product  in  the  1960  decline  of 
western  European  exports  to  North  America;  but  the 
incomplete  evidence  available  suggests  no  more  than  a 
levelling  off  of  exports  of  vehicles,  and  a  continuing 
expansion  of  steel  exports.^® 


The  first  three  rows  of  the  text  table  are  based  on  United 
States  sources,  and  therefore  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
the  fourth  (number  of  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles), 
which  is  based  on  European  sources.  In  particular,  it  is  likely 
that  some  shipments  have  been  entered  in  19S9  exports  in  the 
European  statistics,  and  in  1960  imports  in  the  American  statis¬ 
tics. 


Exporting  country 

United 

Kingdom 

Western 

Germany 

France 

Total  imports  .  .  . 

581.1 

1959  —  second  half 
(Millions  of  dollars) 

493.2 

246.9 

of  which : 

Road  vehicles  and 

parts . 

160.0 

157.7 

78.0 

Steel  products  .  .  . 

29.6 

56.4 

32.7 

Passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  . 

101.2 

(Thouscmds) 

132.2 

90.0 

Total  imports  .  .  . 

569.5 

I960  — first  half 
(Millions  of  dollars) 

477.0 

232.7 

of  which : 

Road  vehicles  and 

parts . 

171.8 

159.6 

67.9 

Steel  products  .  .  . 

31.8 

67.3 

34.8 

Passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  . 

104.5 

(Thousands) 

115.2 

79.7 

Sources  :  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Report,  No.  F.T.  120; 
and  national  statistics. 

Only  in  France  can  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in  total 
exports  to  the  United  States  between  the  second  half 
of  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960  be  imputed  to  road 
vehicles.  The  halt  to  the  growth  of  sales  of  foreign 
cars  in  the  United  States  —  turning  into  a  decline 
since  May-June  —  which  has  been  brought  about 
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largely  by  the  competition  of  American  ‘compact’ 
cars,  does  not,  therefore,  explain  the  decline  in  western 
European  exports  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  Indeed,  the 
decline  affected  nearly  all  western  European  countries 
and  a  large  variety  of  products,  including  textiles  and 
other  non-durable  consumers’  goods  and  non-ferrous 
metals.  The  biggest  fall  in  exports  to  North  America 
between  the  second  half  of  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960 
occurred  in  Switzerland  (with  a  decline  of  nearly  30  per 
cent),  and  was  mainly  due  to  watches  and  textiles;  and 
Austria  suffered  the  second  largest  reduction. 

Although  developments  in  tiade  between  North 
America  and  western  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  1960 
might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  imbalance  between  the  two  regions  (in  the 
form  of  a  North  American  payments  deficit)  which  had 
emerged  in  1959,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  been  postponed  rather  than  solved.  First, 
a  part  of  the  expansion  of  exports  from  North  America 
to  western  Europe  may,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
be  of  a  non-recurrent  character,  linked  to  restocking 
in  western  Europe.  Secondly,  slackening  demand  in 
the  United  States  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
imports  into  that  country  —  which  hardly  represents  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  a  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem.  A  more  liberal  import  policy  on  the  part  of 
western  Europe,  especially  in  the  agricultural  field,  still 
seems  to  be  called  for  —  in  this  context,  as  in  others.'® 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the 
effects  of  changes  in  visible  trade  flows  on  the  balance 
of  payments  between  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  been  overshadowed,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year,  by  short-term  capital  movements 
linked  with  changes  in  interest  rates  in  the  two  areas. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Treasury  Bill  rate  rose 
rapidly  in  the  second  half  of  1959,  reaching  levels 
around  41/2  per  cent  in  December.  From  then  on,  an 
almost  continuous  decline  took  place,  which  brought 
the  rate  down  to  2'/2-2!4  per  cent  in  June- July  1960. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  short-term 
rates  rose  from  3'/2-3^^  per  cent  in  December  1959  to 
5|/^-5^  per  cent  in  July  1960;  and  other  countries, 
including  western  Germany,  have  raised  discount  rates 
in  1960.  These  changes,  and  the  recurrent  rumours  of 
a  possible  revaluation  of  the  Deutsche  Mark  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for  a  sharp  revival  of  the  gold 
inflow  into  western  Europe  from  the  United  States, 
especially  since  the  second  quarter  of  1960.^® 


”  The  virtues  of  such  a  policy  were  discussed  in  the  Survey 
for  1959,  Chapter  I,  pp.  20-21. 

Three  separate  international  currency  flows  have  been  of 
importance  in  recent  months,  and  especially  in  June  and  July. 
One  is  the  inflow  of  currency  into  western  Germany  caused  by 
speculation  in  favour  of  the  Deutsche  Mark.  Another  is  the 
flow  of  investment  funds  to  Switzerland,  largely  from  Brussels, 
because  of  the  events  in  the  Congo.  Thirdly,  funds  have  been 
attracted  by  the  high  interest  rates  in  London. 


Exports  to  Primary-producing  Countries 

Western  Europe’s  export  trade  with  the  primary- 
producing  countries  has  been  dictated  essentially  by 
the  changes  in  their  purchasing  power,  and  followed  a 
quite  different  trend  from  that  with  North  America. 
The  export  earnings  of  the  primary-producing  coun¬ 
tries  had  started  to  decline  in  the  summer  of  1957. 
Since  their  imports  rose  steeply  until  the  end  of  that 
year,  there  was  a  simultaneous  decline  in  foreign 
exchange  reserves  amounting  to  $1.6  billion  during 

1957  and  1958,  or  to  10  per  cent  of  their  1956  holdings. 
All  the  three  main  groups  of  primary-producing  coun¬ 
tries  reduced  their  imports  from  industrial  countries  in 

1958  and  1959,  even  including  the  petroleum-exporting 
group  where  export  earnings  continued  to  increase, 
though  at  a  declining  rate. 

In  1959,  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the 
primary-exporting  countries  increased  by  $0.2  billion, 
or  by  $0.8-0.9  billion  if  Venezuela  is  excluded  and  if 
changes  in  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  commercial 
banks  are  taken  into  account.®'  This  improvement 
reflected  declining  imports  and  expanding  exports, 
which  reduced  the  visible  trade  deficit  of  the  primary¬ 
exporting  countries  to  $1.5  billion  from  $4.4  billion 
in  1958.  However,  imports  from  western  Europe 
showed  a  rising  tendency  which  strengthened  as  the 
year  proceeded.  Between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
quarters  of  1959  they  increased  by  about  18  per  cent, 
and  only  a  very  minor  part  of  this  rise  can  be  ascribed 
to  seasonal  factors:  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960  the  level 
was  maintained.  The  incomplete  information  available 
at  the  time  of  writing  indicates  a  further  slight  increase 
in  foreign  exchange  reserves  during  the  first  months 
of  I960,®®  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continued  expansion  of 
exports  to  western  Europe  and  to  a  recovery  of  exports 
to  North  America. 

During  1959,  western  European  exports  to  the 
primary-producing  countries  benefited  not  only  from 
the  strengthening  of  these  countries’  reserves,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  but  also  from  a  shift  in  their  sources  of 
supply  of  total  imports  towards  western  Europe  and 
away  from  North  America  —  the  continuation  of  a 
tendency  already  operating  for  some  years.®®  This  shift 


“The  massive  decline  of  Venezuelan  reserves  in  1959  —  by 
about  one-third  —  does  not  reflect  any  major  deterioration  of 
the  merchandise  balance,  but  is  the  result  of  abnormal  move¬ 
ments  of  funds  in  the  petroleum  sector  (see  United  Nations, 
World  Economic  Survey  1959,  p.  201). 

”  The  upward  trend,  however,  is  by  no  means  general;  among 
the  countries  which  suffered  a  decline  is  India,  where  foreign 
exchange  reserves  fell  by  about  5  per  cent  after  an  increase  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  last  months  of  1959. 

”  From  1953  to  1959,  western  Europe’s  share  in  he  combined 
trade  of  western  Europe  and  North  America  wit  the  primary- 
producing  countries  increased,  both  on  the  import  and  the 
export  side.  On  the  export  side,  however,  the  advantage  of 
western  Europe  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  on  the  import 
side  (see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  p.  11,  and 
Vol.  11,  No.  2,  p.  3). 
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Table  8 


Main  items  in  the  balances  of  payments  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  western  Germany, 

by  geographical  areas 

Millions  of  dollars 


Goods  and  services 

Private  and  official  donations 

Private  long-term  capital 

Long-term  official  and  bank 
capital  “ 

1958 

I960 

1959  First 

quarter 

1958 

1959 

I960 

First 

quarter 

1958 

1959 

I960 

First 

quarter 

1958 

I960 

1959  First 

quarter 

United  States  ^  balance  with  : 

European  sterling  countries  .  .  . 

-311 

-499 

-96 

-59 

-59 

-14 

-32 

-97 

4 

58 

307 

— 

Other  western  Europe . 

-275 

-1  156 

-27 

-516 

-528 

-108 

-317 

-527 

-53 

-55 

238 

19 

Canada  . 

1  023 

1  005 

305 

-2 

-2 

-1 

-886 

-815 

-225 

— 

— 

— 

Latin  America  . 

956 

391 

65 

-160 

-152 

-34 

-376 

-358 

-40 

-444 

-224 

11 

Overseas  sterling  countries  .... 

502 

256 

183 

-306 

-299 

-88 

-215 

-151 

-38 

-30 

-156 

-64 

Other  countries . 

201 

-285 

75 

-1  052 

-1  060 

-249 

-235 

-271 

-41 

-163 

-172 

-36 

International  organizations  .... 

-6 

-24 

— 

-61 

-86 

-27 

-477 

7 

-80 

2 

-1  373 

— 

Total  .  .  . 

2  090 

-312 

505 

-2  156 

-2  186 

-521 

-2  538 

-2  212 

-473 

-632 

-1  380 

-70 

United  Kingdom  '  balance  with : 

Sterling  area . 

1  352 

764 

-157 

-151 

-616 

-448 

-95 

-157 

Other  western  Europe . 

-92 

-165 

-20 

-22 

1 

48 

118 

United  States  and  Canada  .... 

165 

400 

-6 

— 

[  28 

-84 

-109 

-330 

Latin  America . 

90 

—244 

-3 

-3 

— 

3 

Other  countries . 

j-336 

-153 

-16 

-20 

19 

14 

IMF  and  IBRD  . 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

-650 

_ 

Total  .  .  . 

1  179 

602 

129  d 

-202 

-196 

d 

-588 

-532 

-137 

-1  002 

-45 

Western  German  balance  with : 

Dollar  area* . 

41 

458 

-88 

-103 

-59 

-17 

-130 

-352 

United  Kingdom . 

-220 

-386 

-26 

-100 

-5 

16 

-31 

-85 

Other  OEEC . 

951 

534 

-96 

-243 

25 

-226 

-113 

-117 

Other  sterling  countries . 

533 

518 

-15 

-18 

-67 

-60 

-29 

-13 

Other  countries . 

571 

585 

-168 

-164 

-19 

-28 

-18 

-13 

Total  .  .  . 

1  876 

1  709 

545 

-393 

-628 

-138 

-125 

-315 

-127 

-321 

-580 

-42 

Sources :  US  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1960;  International  Monetary  Fund,  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook 
Vol.  11  and  Vol.  12;  Monthly  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  June  1960. 

Note.  —  Because  of  differences  in  definitions,  inter-country  comparisons 
should  be  made  with  caution. 

“  For  the  United  States,  data  refer  to  long-term  investments  abroad  only 
(assets).  These  are  divided  between  private  (including  bank)  and  United 
States  Government.  Long-term  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
(liabilities)  increased  as  follows:  I9S8:  $53  million;  1959:  $1,217  million; 
first  quarter  I960:  $314  million  (most  of  which  were  to  western  Europe, 
Canada,  and  international  institutions). 


seems,  however,  to  have  been  halted  —  at  least 
temporarily  —  in  1960,  the  relative  improvement  in 
North  America’s  share  depending  partly  on  dollar 
import  liberalization  and  partly  on  the  various  mea¬ 
sures  recently  introduced  there  to  foster  exports.** 

The  recent  growth  of  imports  into  the  primary- 
producing  countries  has  occurred  despite  a  reduced 
inflow  of  long-term  capital  from  industrial  countries. 
The  flow  of  long-term  capital  thus  seems  to  have 
played  a  stabilizing  rather  than  an  expansionary  role  in 
1959  and  the  first  months  of  1960,  since  it  declined 
when  export  earnings  were  recovering.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  data  in  Table  8,  the  private  capital  inflow  from 

**  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  p.  41. 


^  Military  goods  and  services  transferred  under  aid  programmes  are  excluded 
from  *'  Goods  and  services  ”,  and  the  corresponding  grants  are  excluded  from 
official  donations. 

^  For  1958,  the  regional  classification  is  different:  “  Dollar  area  ”  instead 
of  ”  United  States  and  Canada  ”,  ”  Other  western  hemisphere  ”  instead  of 
”  Latin  America  ”,  and  “  Other  OEEC  ”  instead  of  “  Other  western  Europe  ”. 

^  Donations  are  included  in  goods  and  services. 

<  Including  IMF  and  IBRD. 


the  United  States  declined  from  $830  million  in  1958  to 
$780  million  in  1959,  and  the  inflow  into  the  sterling 
area  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  $0.6  billion 
to  $0.4  billion.  The  very  modest  flow  of  private  capital 
from  western  Germany  to  the  primary-producing  coun¬ 
tries  hardly  changed,  whereas  west  German  private 
capital  exports  to  non-sterling  OEEC  countries  were 
$226  million  as  against  a  small  reverse  movement  of 
$25  million  in  1958.**  The  revival  of  economic  activity 
in  western  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adequate 


“  Including  both  independent  and  dependent  territories. 

*•  Private  capital  exports  from  western  Germany  have  increased 
sharply  in  recent  years  but,  leaving  the  international  institutions 
aside,  no  less  than  80  per  cent  still  goes  to  western  Europe  and 
the  dollar  area. 
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production  capacity  for  most  commodities  produced 
in  the  primary-exporting  countries  on  the  other  (a 
situation  which  offers  little  hope  of  significant  price 
increases  in  the  near  future),  have  probably  contributed 
to  these  developments. 

The  outflow  of  official  long-term  capital  from  the 
United  States  and  western  Germany  to  the  primary 
producing  countries  also  declined  between  1958  and 
1959;”  and,  within  the  total,  the  flow  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Latin  American  countries  was 
halved,  as  a  result  both  of  lower  investments  and  of 
larger  debt  repayments.  The  increase  between  1958 
and  1959  in  the  flow  of  long-term  official  and  bank 
capital  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Sterling 
Area  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  private 
long-term  capital  exports.  By  contrast,  long-term 

”  In  1959  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  official  US 
government  assets  in  western  Europe;  the  decline,  which  was 
entirely  due  to  debt  repayments  (including  advance  repayments 
to  the  Import-Export  Bank),  nearly  offset  the  contrary  flow  of 
private  long-term  capital.  Furthermore,  long-term  European 
investments  in  the  United  States  (both  public  and  private) 
increased  by  about  $800  million  between  1958  and  1959. 


capital  outflow  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom 
and  western  Germany  substantially  increased  in  1959. 
In  the  case  of  the  IMF  this  was  due  to  the  increase  of 
quotas  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  2  February  1959. 
The  IBRD  borrowed  about  $80  million  from  western 
Germany  in  1959  (in  the  forms  of  a  bond  issue  and 
a  loan  from  the  Bundesbank);  and  it  has  recently 
been  announced  that  the  IBRD  has  arranged  to 
borrow  the  equivalent  of  approximately  a  further 
$240  million  from  the  Bundesbank  in  I960.*®  How¬ 
ever,  net  drawings  by  the  primary-exporting  countries 
on  the  three  major  credit  institutions  —  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank  —  were  approximately  $0.4  bil¬ 
lion  in  1959,  or  just  about  half  the  1958  figure.*® 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
press  release,  Washington  D.C.,  13  July  1960. 

For  further  details,  see  World  Economic  Survey  1959,  pp. 
195  et  seq. 


3.  Trade  among  Western  European  Countries 


During  the  fifties,  the  share  of  intra-western  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  in  world  trade  increased  significantly; 
and  past  developments  have  also  shown  that  this 
sector  of  trade  is  more  sensitive  to  cyclical  fluctuations 
than  western  European  trade  with  other  areas  com¬ 
bined.  While  in  1958  the  volume  of  western  European 
imports  from  all  other  countries  combined  remained 
the  same  as  in  1957,  and  exports  to  those  countries 
even  increased  slightly,  the  volume  of  intra-western 
European  trade  declined  by  3  per  cent;  conversely, 
the  trade  expansion  in  1959  and  1960  was  concentrated 
on  a  rapid  increase  in  intra-western  European  trade 
(a  rise  of  15  per  cent  in  volume  from  1958  to  1959), 
while  trade  with  other  countries  rose  much  less  fast. 
However,  western  European  imports  from  overseas 
countries  increased  rapidly  during  the  first  half  of 
1960  partly  on  account  of  stock-building;  and  exports 
to  those  countries  also  accelerated.  Thus  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  growth  rates  of  intra-western 
European  trade  and  of  western  Europe’s  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  became  rather  less  than  in  1959. 

Another  factor  now  influencing  the  development 
of  western  European  trade  is  the  division  of  the  area 
into  two  trading  blocs  —  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  impact  of  the  formation  of  the  EEC  and 
EFT  A  on  the  actual  pattern  of  trade  flows  has  so  far 
been  small.  The  first  reductions  in  the  EFTA  countries’ 
tariffs  on  inter-member  trade  occurred  only  in  the 
middle  of  this  year,  and  the  discrimination  against  the 
trade  of  non-member  countries  introduced  by  the 


tariff  and  quota  changes  of  the  EEC  countries  has  so 
far  been  very  slight  (see  section  4  below).  But  the 
effects  on  trade  patterns  of  the  actual  preferences  now 
operative  in  intra-EEC  and  intra-EFTA  trade  are 
reinforced  by  producers’  and  traders’  reactions  to  the 
anticipated  future  reinforcement  of  those  preferences. 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  in  rates  of  economic 
growth  and  of  trade  expansion  among  the  individual 
western  European  countries  have  almost  certainly  so 
far  been  more  important  determinants  of  changes  in 
trade  patterns  than  have  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  setting  up  of  the  EEC  and  EFTA. 

The  countries  of  the  Furopean  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  have,  as  a  group,  er  '  ibited  rates  of  growth  of 
output  and  trade  during  the  Ir.iics  significantly  higher 
than  those  of  western  Europe  as  a  whole.  That  group 
of  countries  has  consequently  gradually  increased 
its  share  of  total  western  European  trade;  and,  since 
their  intra-trade  is  an  important  part  of  their  total 
trade,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  intra-EEC  trade  has 
grown  particularly  fast  (see  Table  9).  Between  1958 
and  1959,  the  share  of  this  trade  in  total  intra-western 
European  trade  increased  from  31.6  per  cent  to  33.8 
per  cent,  and  it  rose  again  —  to  34.9  per  cent  —  in  the 
first  half  of  1960.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  this 
development  is  certainly  not  entirely  (and  probably  is 
only  to  a  small  extent)  a  result  of  the  tariff  and  other 
discrimination  initiated  in  1959.  The  recent  shift  in 
total  intra-western  European  trade  towards  a  higher 
concentration  on  intra-EEC  trade  was  no  greater 
than  has  been  observed  in  earlier  years  during  the 
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Table  9 

The  pattern  of  intra-westem  European  trade,  1957  to  1960 

Percentages  based  on  export  values 


Importing  area 


Exporting  area 

Year 

EEC 

EFTA 

Other 

western 

Europe 

Total 

western 

Europe 

European  Economic 

1957  . 

32.0 

22.1 

5.0 

59.1 

Community 

1958  . 

31.6 

22.8 

5.1 

59.5 

1959  . 

33.8 

22.4 

4.8 

61.0 

1959  first  half  .... 

32.3 

22.0 

4.9 

59.2 

1960  first  half  .... 

34.9 

22.2 

4.6 

61.7 

European  Free  Trade 

1957  . 

16.6 

13.1 

4.0 

33.7 

Association 

1958  . 

16.3 

12.8 

4.2 

33.3 

1959  . 

15.9 

12.4 

3.9 

32.2 

1959  first  half  .... 

16.5 

12.6 

4.4 

33.5 

1960  first  half  .... 

15.2 

11.9 

4.0 

31.1 

Other  western  Europe 

1957  . 

3.2 

3.6 

0.4 

7.2 

1958  . 

3.1 

3.7 

0.4 

7.2 

1959  . 

3.0 

3.4 

0.4 

6.8 

1959  first  half  .... 

3.2 

3.17 

0.4 

7.3 

1960  first  half  .... 

3.3 

3.6 

0.3 

7.2 

Total  western  Europe 

1957  . 

51.8 

38.8 

9.4 

100.0 

1958  . 

51.0 

39.3 

9.7 

100.0 

1959  . 

52.7 

38.2 

9.1 

100.0 

1959  first  half  .... 

52.0 

38.3 

9.7 

100.0 

1960  first  half  .... 

53.4 

37.7 

8.9 

100.0 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A,  August  i960;  and  national  statistics. 


fifties,  though  a  comparison  of  rates  of  growth  of 
trade  and  of  output  does  support  the  impression  of  a 
somewhat  intensified  concentration  of  trade  in  intra- 
EEC  exchanges.®" 

The  data  in  Tables  9  and  10  also  show  that  intra- 
EEC  trade  (like  EEC  production)  was  more  affected 
by  the  cyclical  pattern  referred  to  above  than  was 
intra-westem  European  trade  in  general.  The  decline 
in  that  sector  was  rather  greater  than  in  other  sectors 
of  intra-western  European  trade  in  1958  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the  re-expansion  of  intra-EEC  trade  in  the 
second  half  of  1959  and  early  1960  was  also  faster. 

The  share  in  intra-western  European  trade  of  the 
countries  now  forming  the  EFTA  fell  gradually 
during  the  fifties,  and  the  share  of  the  intra-trade  of 
this  group  of  countries  fell  slightly  more,  over  the 
period  as  a  whole,  than  their  total  trade  with  the  rest 
of  western  Europe.  The  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
growth  of  total  trade  was  rather  modest,  weighs 
heavily  in  this  group;  but  all  the  other  member 
countries  except  Austria  have  shown  rates  of  growth 
of  foreign  trade  lower  than  those  of  the  EEC  coun- 

“  See  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  12,  No.  1, 
pp.  41-44. 


tries.  As  a  result,  the  EFTA  countries  became  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  upon  the  EEC,  both  as  a  market 
and,  in  particular,  as  a  supplier,  up  to  1959.  In  the 
first  half  of  1960,  however,  exports  from  the  EFTA 
to  the  EEC  group  rose  less  fast  than  either  the  latter 
group’s  total  imports  from  western  Europe  or  intra- 
EFTA  trade,  whereas  EFTA  imports  from  the  EEC 
area  increased  faster  than  intra-EFTA  trade  (see 
Table  10). 

Although  the  exports  of  the  EFTA  countries  to  the 
EEC  group  still  rose  by  14  per  cent  in  the  first  half 
of  1960,  and  the  fall  in  their  share  in  total  EEC 
imports  (and  in  total  EFTA  exports  to  western  Euro¬ 
pean  markets)  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  special 
factors,  it  seems  possible  that  th^se  recent  changes  in 
trade  patterns  may  be  the  first  signs  of  a  relative  loss 
of  ground  by  the  EFTA  countries  in  EEC  markets. 
If  this  should  continue,  the  EFTA  countries  will  tend 
to  benefit  less  in  future  than  in  the  past  from  strong 
economic  expansion  in  the  EEC  countries  —  while, 
of  course,  also  becoming  less  susceptible  to  any 
recessionary  influences  which  may  appear  from  the 
same  source.  In  the  immediate  future  the  degree  of 
diversion  of  the  EEC  countries’  demand  for  imports 
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Table  10 


Changes  in  western  European  trade,  1957  to  first  half  1960 

Values  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  percentage  changes  based  on  export  values 


1 

Importing  area 

Exporting  area 

Period 

Other 

Total 

Rest 

EEC 

EFTA 

western 

western 

of 

World 

Europe 

Europe 

world 

European  Economic 

Value  1959  . 

8  173 

5  421 

1  163 

14  757 

10  480 

25  237 

Community 

Percentage  change: 

1957-1958  . 

-4 

— 

-2 

-2 

+7 

+  1 

1958-1959  . 

+  19 

+9 

+6 

+  14 

+7 

+  11 

1959-1960“ . 

+  34 

+25 

+  23 

+29 

+21 

+25 

European  Free  Trade 

Value  1959  . 

3  837 

2  996 

954 

7  787 

8  856 

16  643 

Association 

Percentage  change : 

1957-1958  . 

-5 

-4 

+  3 

-4 

-2 

-3 

1958-1959  . 

+  8 

+7 

+4 

+  7 

+4 

+  5 

1959-1960“ . 

+  14 

+  17 

+  15 

+  15 

+  10 

+  12 

Other  western  Europe  .  . 

Value  1959  . 

Percentage  change  : 

731 

833 

89 

1  653 

1  139 

2  792 

1957-1958  . 

-3 

— 

-17 

-2 

-5 

-3 

1958-1959  . 

+  7 

+  3 

+  10 

+  5 

+  10 

+7 

1959-1960“ . 

+28 

+22 

+2 

+23 

+6 

+  17 

Total  western  Europe  .  . 

Value  1959  . 

!  Percentage  change: 

12  741 

9  250 

2  206 

24  197 

20  475 

44  672 

1957-1958  . 

-4 

-1 

-1 

-3 

+2 

-1 

1958-1959  . 

+  15 

+  8 

+5 

+  11 

+6 

+9 

1959-1960“ . 

+28 

+22 

+20 

+24 

+  15 

+20 

World" . 

1  Value  1959  . 

Percentage  change: 

24  212 

20  016 

4  012 

48  240 

1957-1958  . 

-8 

-6 

-4 

-7 

1958-1959  . 

+  5 

+6 

+6 

+6 

1959-1960“ . 

+27 

1 

+  19 

+  15 

+23 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A,  August 
1960,  and  supplement;  and  national  trade  statistics. 


“  First  half  I960  compared  with  first  half  1959. 
^  Based  on  western  European  import  statistics. 


towards  sources  of  supply  within  the  area  is  likely 
to  depend  largely  on  the  assumptions  of  European 
producers  and  traders  about  the  future  relations 
between  the  Community  and  the  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  the  chances  of  an  eventual  merger  of  the  two 
groups  —  or  of  an  association  which  substantially 
reduces  or  eliminates  trade  discrimination  by  each 
against  the  other  —  should  appear  favourable,  the 
actual  degree  of  discrimination  likely  to  come  into 
effect  during  the  next  year  or  so  will  probably  not  be 
sufficient,  by  itself,  to  bring  about  large-scale  diversion 
of  trade  (see  section  4  below). 

The  third  group  of  countries  identified  in  Table  9 
does  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  real  trading  region. 
Intra-trade  among  these  countries  in  extremely  small, 
and  their  most  important  western  European  markets 
and  suppliers  are  to  be  found  among  the  EEC  and 
EFT  A  countries,  with  the  latter  group  as  the  slightly 
more  important  market  and  the  former  as  the  more 
important  supplier.  As  the  figures  in  the  table  show. 


the  countries  outside  the  two  groups  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  share  in  intra-western  European 
trade  remarkably  well  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

Trade  of  EEC  Countries 

As  indicated  above,  trade  among  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  represents  the 
largest  and  most  expansive  sector  of  intra-western 
Europi  an  trade;  but  it  was  more  sensitive  than  any 
oiii?i  western  European  trade  flow  to  the  setback  in 
the  overall  expansion  of  western  European  trade 
that  occurred  in  1958.  The  fall  in  intra-EEC  trade  in 
1958  was  largely  due  to  a  decline  in  imports  into 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  from  other  member  coun¬ 
tries  while,  at  the  other  extreme,  imports  into  western 
Germany  from  EEC  countries  continued  to  expand.®* 

**  See  Table  10  and  Appendix  Table  D  for  data  on  the  pattern 
of  growth  of  the  trade  of  individual  countries  from  1957  to  the 
first  half  of  1960. 


In  the  re-expansion  of  western  European  trade  in 
1959  and  1960  intra-EEC  trade  was  the  most  rapidly 
growing  element,  although  in  the  first  half  of  1960 
exports  to  the  EEC  countries  from  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  not  members  of  either  EEC  or  EFT  A 
also  increased  very  fast.  Between  1958  and  1959, 
intra-EEC  trade  rose  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  mainly 
because  of  rapidly  growing  imports  into  western 
Germany  and  Italy  from  member  countries,  while  such 
imports  into  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  France  deve¬ 
loped  much  more  slowly.  In  France,  the  devaluation 
of  December  1958  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  import 
expansion,  while  it  simultaneously  acted  as  a  major 
stimulus  to  exports;  and  French  exports  to  other 
EEC  countries  increased  by  as  much  as  34  per  cent  in 
1959,  a  rate  matched  only  by  the  performance  of 
Italy.  They  continued  to  expand  rapidly  in  the  first 
half  of  1960,  Italy  alone  achieving  a  higher  rate.  But 
in  these  months  French  imports  from  other  EEC 
countries  also  increased  very  fast,  as  the  combined 
result  of  more  liberal  import  policies  —  including  tariff 
cuts  and  quota  increases  under  the  Rome  Treaty — and 
of  the  gradual  dissipation  of  the  effects  of  the  devalua¬ 
tion  on  demand  for  imports. 

Western  Germany  is  already  both  the  major  exporter 
inside  the  EEC  group  and  its  most  rapidly  expanding 
market;  and  western  German  exports  to  other  EEC 
countries  rose  significantly  less,  both  in  1959  and  in 
the  first  half  of  1960,  than  its  imports  from  the  group. 
In  1959,  France  was  the  major  beneficiary  of  the 
expanding  western  German  demand  for  imports; 
and  in  1960  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Italy  also 
benefited  greatly.  In  both  1959  and  1960  France  and 
Italy  were  the  most  rapidly  expanding  markets  for 
western  German  exports  to  the  EEC  area.  Since 
Italian  exports  to  France  grew  extremely  fast  in  the 
first  half  of  1960,  it  is  understandable  that  trade 
among  these  three  countries  —  France,  western  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  —  not  only  accounts  for  a  very  large 
share  of  intra-EEC  trade,  but,  in  addition,  has  been 
the  most  rapidly  growing  element  in  it,  increasing  its 
share  from  34  per  cent  in  1957  to  38  per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  1960.  This  change  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
the  faster  growth  of  overall  trade  achieved  by  these 
three  countries  than  by  the  Benelux  countries  during 
the  period.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  less 
effect  is  likely  to  be  anticipated  from  a  discriminating 
reduction  of  an  already  low  tariff  than  from  a  propor¬ 
tionate  cut  in  a  higher  tariff. 

However,  the  development  of  intra-EEC  trade 
was  also  influenced  by  the  different  commodity 
composition  of  this  trade  from  that  of  EEC  trade 
with  other  areas  (except,  of  course,  the  EFT  A).  The 
data  in  Table  11  illustrate  the  changes  between  1958 
and  1959  of  EEC  exports  and  imports  of  major  groups 
of  commodities.  In  all  the  commodity  classes  specified 


in  the  table,  except  fuel,  intra-EEC  trade  rose  faster 
than  exports  to  other  countries,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  growth  rates  was  particularly  striking 
in  the  groups  ‘food,  beverages  and  tobacco’,  ‘crude 
materials  and  base  metals’,  and  ‘machinery’.  But  EEC 
exports  of ‘machinery’  to  the  EFT  A  countries  increased 
almost  as  fast  as  intra-EEC  trade,  and  exports  of 
fuels  to  these  countries  rose  by  12  per  cent,  while 
intra-EEC  trade  remained  at  the  1958  level.  This 
latter  development  was  largely  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  exports  of  petroleum  products  from 
the  Netherlands. 

Intra-EEC  trade  also  expanded  more  than  imports 
from  all  other  countries  in  each  of  the  commodity 
groups  shown  in  Table  1 1 ;  and  here  also  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  growth  rates  was  particularly  great 
in  the  case  of  ‘food’  and  ‘crude  materials  and  base 
metals’.  On  the  whole,  total  imports  into  the  EEC 

—  as  into  other  western  European  countries  —  of 
commodities  which  are  normally  supplied  largely  by 
overseas  countries  rose  more  slowly  than  others,  and 
total  fuel  imports  even  declined  in  value  by  almost 
10  per  cent.  Except  in  the  case  of  fuels,  this  contrast 
was  not  due  to  relative  price  movements,  since  there 
was  little  change  in  prices  of  most  foodstuffs  and 
crude  materials  between  1958  and  1959.  There  seems 
thus  to  have  been  a  temporary  trade  diversion  in 
those  commodity  groups  where  the  scope  and  induce¬ 
ment  for  such  diversion  would  seem  to  be  small. 
However,  changes  in  the  commodity  composition  of 
trade  within  the  main  groups  may  have  played  some 
part  in  this  and,  as  was  shown  in  section  2  above, 
imports  from  overseas  countries  of  such  commodities 
increased  rapidly  again  in  the  first  half  of  1960. 

In  the  group  ‘other  manufactures’,  comprising  a 
variety  of  goods  (transport  equipment,  textiles,  etc.), 
imports  into  the  EEC  countries  from  overseas  increased 
from  1958  to  1959  almost  as  fast  as  intra-EEC  trade, 
and  rather  faster  than  imports  from  EFTA  countries 

—  in  fact,  much  faster  than  EEC  exports  to  these  same 
overseas  countries.  Exports  of  machinery  fion  the 
EEC  area  to  overseas  and  eastern  European  countries 
increased  only  little  in  1959,  and  much  of  this  expan¬ 
sion  was  in  fact  to  eastern  European  countries.  The 
EEC  countries’  imports  of  machinery  from  overseas 
and  eastern  Europe  remained  on  the  1958  level,  with 
unchanged  imports  from  the  United  States.  However, 
trade  in  chemicals  between  EEC  and  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  continued  to  grow  in  1959,  the  expansion  in 
exports  and  imports  being  of  the  same  proportion. 

Trade  of  EFTA  Countries 

The  EFTA  group  of  countries,  scattered  round  the 
EEC  bloc  —  and  with  closer  trade  links  with  overseas 
countries  in  some  cases,  particularly  that  of  the 
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Table  11 


Trade  of  EEC  and  EFTA  countries,  1957  and  1960 

Values  in  millions  of  dollars  and  percentage  changes 


Country  and  commodity  group 

1959 

value 

Percentage 
change 
1958  to 
1959 

1959 

value 

Percentage 

change 

1958  to 
1959 

1959 

value 

Percentage 

change 

1958  to 
1959 

1959 

value 

Percentage 

change 

1958  to 

1959 

EEC  1 

Importini 
EFTA  I 

’  areas 

Rest  of  world  | 

World 

Exports  from  EEC  countries 

1.  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  (SITC  0, 

1.  4) . 

1  149 

+  26 

616 

+  3 

936 

-4 

2  701 

+7 

2.  Fuels  (SITC  3) . 

792 

+  1 

441 

+  12 

408 

-1 

1  641 

-3 

3.  Crude  materials  and  base  metals 
(SITC  2,  68) . 

1  905 

+26 

787 

+  17 

2  045 

+  8 

4  737 

+  16 

4.  Chemicals  (SITC  5) . 

574 

+23 

520 

+  18 

1  268 

+  12 

2  362 

+  16 

5.  Machinery  (SITC  71,  72)  . 

1  275 

+  12 

945 

+  10 

2211 

+4 

4  431 

+7 

6.  Other  manufactures  (SITC  6,  73,  8, 
less  68) . 

2  437 

+22 

2  088 

+  16 

4  708 

+  12 

9  233 

+  15 

Total  (including  SITC  9)  .  .  . 

8  173 

+  19 

5  422 

+9 

11  642 

+7 

25  237 

+  11 

Exports  from  EFT A  countries 

1.  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  (SITC  0, 
1,  4) . 

625 

+  10 

524 

+8 

756 

-5 

1  905 

+4 

2.  Fuels  (SITC  3) . 

109 

+4 

158 

+  1 

121 

-21 

388 

-7 

3.  Crude  materials  and  base  metals 
(SITC  2,  68) . 

1  062 

+8 

666 

+4 

1  359 

+  11 

3  087 

+8 

4.  Chemicals  (SITC  5) . 

281 

+  15 

215 

+  14 

883 

+  13 

1  379 

+  14 

5.  Machinery  (SITC  71,  72)  . 

695 

+5 

446 

+5 

2413 

+9 

3  554 

+7 

6.  Other  manufactures  (SITC  6,  73,  8, 
less  68) . . 

1  056 

+9 

968 

+  11 

4  064 

-1 

6  088 

+2 

Total  (including  SITC  9)  .  .  . 

3  837 

+8 

2  996 

+7 

9  810 

+  3 

16  643 

+  5 

EEC 

Areas  c 

j  EFTA 

>f  origin 

1  Rest  of  world 

1  World 

Imports  into  EEC  countries 

1.  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  (SITC  0, 
1.  4) . 

1  166 

+24 

554 

+4 

3  782 

-1 

5  502 

+4 

2.  Fuels  (SITC  3) . 

748 

— 

70 

+9 

2  391 

-11 

3  208 

-9 

3.  Crude  materials  and  base  metals 
(SITC  2,  68) . 

1  937 

+25 

1  125 

-1-6 

4  324 

-1 

7  386 

+  6 

4.  Chemicals  (SITC  5) . 

585 

+  20 

269 

+  13 

412 

+  10 

1  267 

+  15 

5.  Machinery  (SITC  71,  72)  . 

1  237 

+  15 

664 

+9 

426 

— 

2  327 

+  10 

6.  Other  manufactures  (SITC  6,  73,  8, 
less  68)“ . 

2415 

+21 

1  198 

+  12 

992 

+  19 

4  605 

+  18 

Total  (including  SITC  9)  .  .  . 

8  088 

+  19 

3  880 

+8 

12  327 

-1 

24  295 

+  6 

Source  ;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B,  January-December  19S9. 
"  Derived  as  a  residual. 


United  Kingdom  —  accounts  for  a  significantly  smaller 
proportion  of  total  intra-western  European  trade 
than  the  EEC  and,  as  was  shown  above,  for  a  declining 
proportion.  Trade  with  EEC  countries  is  considerably 
more  important  for  the  EFTA  group  than  intra- 
trade,  although  in  the  case  of  exports  from  the  EFTA, 


the  difference  is  not  large.  Imports  into  the  EFTA 
countries  from  the  EEC  are,  however,  almost  twice 
as  great  as  intra-EFTA  trade  and,  furthermore,  in 
both  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960  the  former  trade 
flow  was  still  the  more  expansive.  In  1959,  EEC 
exports  increased  particularly  fast  to  Denmark  and 
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Switzerland,  and  these  two  countries  also  achieved 
the  highest  growth,  among  the  EFTA  countries,  in 
exports  to  the  EEC.  During  the  first  half  of  1960,  the 
expansion  of  exports  to  the  EEC  was  particularly 
rapid  in  Sweden,  a  country  exporting  forestry  products 
and  other  basic  materials,  while  exports  to  the  EEC 
from  Denmark,  Norway  and  Portugal  increased  at  a 
rather  modest  rate.  Whereas  from  1958  to  1959  the 
EFTA  countries  as  a  group  had  increased  exports  to 
the  EEC  slightly  faster  than  their  intra-trade,  this 
could  not  be  achieved  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  In  the 
later  period,  however,  only  Austria  and  Norway 
increased  imports  from  the  EFTA  significantly  faster 
than  imports  from  the  EEC. 

The  result  of  this  divergent  movement  was  a  further 
increase  in  the  EFTA  countries’  deficit  in  commodity 
trade  with  EEC  countries,  to  $2,000  million  (at  an 
annual  rate)  in  1960  compared  with  $1,580  million 
in  1959  and  $1,210  million  in  1957.  This  is  per  se  no 
dangerous  development  for  the  EFTA  countries  in 
the  present  context  of  convertibility  of  currencies,  so 
long  as  either  their  balance  of  invisible  trade  is  improv¬ 
ing  or  they  earn  a  sufficient  surplus  in  trade  with 
other  areas.  The  data  presented  in  Table  10  indicate, 
however,  that  the  EFTA  countries  in  both  1959  and 
1960  failed  to  increase  their  export  surplus  in  visible 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  prospects  of 
exporting  to  EEC  markets  are  further  impaired  by 
increasing  discrimination  in  the  EEC  against  imports 
from  outside  the  group,  and  if  the  economic  expansion 
inside  the  EEC  is  sufficiently  great  to  permit  both 
some  replacement  of  previous  EFTA  supplies  and  a 
continued  rapid  expansion  of  exports  to  overseas 
countries,  the  prospects  may  be  worsened  for  the 
EFTA  group  of  countries  to  balance  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  without  recourse  either  to  special  measures  to 
improve  their  competitive  position  or  the  adoption  of 
economic  policies  that  might  retard  economic  growth 
in  this  area. 

However,  the  present  pattern  of  EEC-EFTA  trade 
is  also  a  function  of  relative  prices,  and  there  could 
be  scope  for  a  diversion  of  EFTA  import  demand  from 
EEC  sources  to  intra-area  trade.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  existing  import  surplus  in  EFTA  trade  with 
EEC  could  be  considered  an  advantage  for  the  EFTA 
countries.  But  equally  clearly  the  EFTA  countries 
cannot  gain  from  such  a  diversion,  although  the  EEC 
countries  may  lose.  In  all  probability,  both  parties 
would  lose  from  a  widening  division  between  them; 
and  the  degree  of  loss  will  ultimately  depend,  not  on 
the  present  trade  pattern,  but  rather  on  which  group 
has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  creating  a  viable 
economic  structure.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  two 
areas  clearly  indicate  that  EEC  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
favoured,  particularly  since  the  nucleus  of  that  area 
is  formed  by  large  countries  with  relatively  high,  or 


at  least  not  particularly  low,  tariffs  (France,  Italy, 
western  Germany).  The  EFTA  group,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  formed  by  a  number  of  small  countries, 
which  already  of  necessity  have  economies  adapted 
to  an  international  division  of  labour,  and  by  only 
one  large  economy  —  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
success  of  the  EFTA  thus  hinges  mainly  on  the 
response  to  intra-regional  integration  given  by  that 
country. 

As  already  noted,  EFTA  exports  to  EEC  markets 
increased  during  the  first  half  of  1960  —  and  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  —  at  a  lower  rate  than 
intra-EFTA  trade  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  EFTA  imports  from  the  EEC  was  rather 
greater  than  that  of  intra-EFTA  trade. 

In  1959,  the  growth  of  intra-EFTA  trade  had  been 
particularly  high  for  exports  from  Austria  and  Norway, 
and  for  imports  into  Switzerland  and  Denmark.  The 
most  expansive  of  all  the  major  trade  flows  within  the 
area  in  1959  was  that  of  British  exports  to  Switzerland; 
but  in  the  first  half  of  1960  there  was  only  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  further  expansion  in  these  exports,  while  there  was 
instead  an  extremely  large  increase  in  Swedish  exports 
to  Switzerland.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  trade 
flows  —  previously  rather  ‘under-developed’  in  relation 
to  the  total  trade  of  the  trading  partners  for  reasons 
of  geographic  distances,  etc.  —  should  increase  par¬ 
ticularly  fast  if  something  is  done  materially  to  modify 
the  effects  of  relative  economic  distances  (by  a  pre¬ 
ferential  tariff  reduction).  Such  shifts  in  intra-EFTA 
trade  could  not,  however,  have  occurred  to  any  large 
extent  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  since  the  only  impetus 
to  immediate  trade  diversion  was  the  anticipation  of 
the  moderate  degree  of  preferential  treatment  that 
was  introduced  on  1  July  this  year.  However,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  it  might  have  become  slightly  more 
difficult  for  tne  EFTA  countries  to  compete  on  the 
EEC  markets,  resulting  in  a  small  shift  of  EFTA 
exports  to  markets  within  the  area. 

The  slightly  faster  increase  in  EFTA  countries’ 
exports  to  the  EEC  than  in  intra-EFTA  trade  in  1959 
was  entirely  due  (as  Table  11  shows)  to  exports  of 
foodstuffs  and  basic  materials,  while  there  was  hardly 
any  difference  in  growth  rates  for  manufactures.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  trade  data  for  the  first 
half  of  1960,  there  was  a  continued  trend  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  accelerated  EFTA  exports  of,  particularly, 
crude  materials  to  the  EEC  (at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
rise  of  intra-EEC  trade  in  these  products),  while  in 
the  case  of  goods  subject  to  significant  tariffs,  EFTA 
countries’  exports  to  the  EEC  rose  at  a  slower  rate 
than  intra-EFTA  trade  in  such  commodities.  Thus, 
the  more  rapid  overall  economic  growth  in  the  EEC 
region  than  in  the  EFTA  countries  resulted  in  a  certain 
shift  in  EFTA  exports  of  basic  materials  towards  the 
former  area,  while  the  growing  or  anticipated  tariff 
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discrimination  in  both  regions  has  resulted  in  a  certain 
shift  in  their  exports  of  manufactures  towards  intra¬ 
trade. 

However,  in  1959  EFTA  countries’  imports  from 
the  EEC  area  increased  more  than  intra-EFTA  trade 
in  all  commodity  groups  except  food;  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  food  sector  is  the  only  one  where  certain 
arrangements  had  been  made,  even  before  the  general 
tariff  cuts  of  1  July  1960,  to  favour  intra-EFTA  trade. 
Such  measures  were,  for  example,  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden  to  facilitate  imports  from 
Denmark.  Unfortunately,  little  further  information  is 
yet  available  on  shifts  in  the  commodity  composition 
of  intra-EFTA  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1960. 

Trade  of  other  Western  European  Countries 

The  remaining  seven  countries  so  far  not  participat¬ 
ing  in  either  the  EEC  or  the  EFTA  represent  an  outer 
fringe  of  western  Europe.  Trade  relations  within  this 
group  are,  of  geographical  necessity  as  well  as  for 
reasons  of  economic  structure,  little  developed;  but 


they  have  their  chief  markets  in  the  EEC  and  the 
EFTA  areas.  Greece,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  have 
their  major  export  markets  in  the  EEC,  Iceland  and 
Ireland  in  the  EFTA,  and  for  Finland  and  Spain  the 
EEC  and  the  EFTA  are  of  about  equal  importance. 

In  1959,  the  intra-western  European  trade  of  these 
seven  countries  as  a  group  expanded  less  fast  than 
that  of  either  the  EEC  or  the  EFTA  countries,  and 
this  was  largely  due  to  a  very  modest  increase  in  trade 
with  the  EFTA  group.  Moreover,  during  the  previous 
year,  the  EFTA  countries  had  proved  a  more  stable 
market  for  the  non-members  of  the  two  groups  than 
had  the  EEC;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1960  trade  with 
the  EEC  increased  faster  than  trade  with  the  EFTA, 
but  in  the  case  of  imports  into  the  non-members  the 
difference  between  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  was  not 
large.  In  1960,  the  expansion  was  largely  concentrated 
on  the  upsurge  of  Spanish  exports  to  most  economic¬ 
ally  developed  western  European  countries,  and 
particularly  to  France  and  western  Germany,  follow¬ 
ing  the  devaluation  of  the  peseta. 


4.  The  Development  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
AND  THE  European  Free  Trade  Association 


Relations  between  the  Two  Groups  and  Possible  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Additional  Countries 

The  institutional  arrangements  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  the  progress  made  up  to 
the  middle  of  1959  in  implementing  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  were  reviewed  in  the  Economic 
Bulletin  for  Europe^  Vol.  11,  No.  2  (pp.  17-27),  in 
which  the  draft  plan  for  a  European  Free  Trade 
Association  was  also  discussed.  The  EFTA  has  since 
been  established,  by  a  convention  which  came  into 
force  on  3  May  1960;  and  the  headquarters  of  its 
Council  (of  representatives  of  the  member  govern¬ 
ments)  and  its  secretariat  have  been  established  in 
Geneva.®^  The  first  steps  to  bring  the  EFTA  Con¬ 
vention  into  effective  operation  have  been  taken  this 
year;  and  the  effective  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market  of  the  EEC  has  been  carried  forward  several 
stages,  which  are  briefly  described  below. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  the  relations  between 
the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  have  been  —  and  remain  — 
a  matter  of  continuing  concern,  not  only  among  the 
member  countries  of  each  group  but  also  within  the 
wider  international  associations  —  particularly  the 
OEEC  and  the  GATT  —  to  which  all  these  countries 
also  belong.  The  communique  issued  by  the  first 
meeting  of  the  EFTA  Council  at  the  ministerial  level 
(in  Lisbon,  19-20  May  1960)  stated  that  the  ministers 

The  operative  clauses  of  the  Convention  do  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  draft  plan  discussed  in  the  Bulletin  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 


“  expressed  their  increasing  concern  at  the  distortion 
of  the  European  economy  which  will  take  place  if  the 
Six  and  the  Seven  continue  to  drift  apart. 

“  In  these  circumstances  they  warmly  welcomed  the 
approach  of  the  Six  in  which  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  and  if  possible  increasing  the  traditional  trade 
between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  is  recognized.  They 
still  consider  that  a  Europe-wide  market,  for  which 
there  has  always  been  a  wide  measure  of  support,  is 
the  best  solution.”  They  added  that  such  a  solution 
“while  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  EEC  and  the 
EFTA,  should  provide  for  a  partnership  of  the  two 
in  a  common  system  of  European  trade  consistent 
with  the  GATT  and  contributing  to  the  development 
of  liberal  policies  and  the  expansion  of  trade  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

The  discussions  on  the  future  of  the  OEEC,  which 
have  been  continuing  during  this  period,  have  led  to  a 
recommendation  that  the  organization’s  responsib¬ 
ilities  in  the  international  trade  field  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  though  inevitably  in  a  modified  form.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  OEEC  (or  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  as  it  is  to 
be  called)  should  continue  to  provide  a  forum  in 
which  members’  trade  policies  and  practices  can  be 
reviewed  and  to  which,  in  particular,  complaints  of 
damage  to  a  member’s  trade  arising  out  of  the  policies 
or  practices  of  another  may  be  referred  for  discussion.®^ 

*’  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  27  May  1960. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  12  August  1960. 
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The  more  specific  question  of  formal  co-ordination 
of  the  policies  or  practices  of  the  EEC  and  the 
EFTA,  or  of  “  association  ”  of  the  two  groups,  is 
apparently  not  closed  at  the  time  of  writing,  but 
the  decision  likely  to  be  reached  is  still  unclear.  Mean¬ 
while,  discussions  of  the  possible  adherence  of  addi¬ 
tional  countries  to  one  or  the  other  group  continue. 
Finland  is  contemplating  association  with  the  EFTA, 
and  negotiations  are  in  progress  on  the  possible  terms 
of  association  of  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the  EEC. 
In  the  negotiations  between  Greece  and  the  EEC,  the 
questions  of  the  magnitude  of  financial  support  to  be 
given  by  the  Community  to  the  development  of  the 
Greek  economy  and  of  the  level  of  the  common  tariff 
on  tobacco  have,  apparently,  been  of  particular 
importance  and  still  remain  to  be  resolved.®®  Greece 
desires  a  high  common  tariff  on  tobacco,  but  the 
Community  is  being  pressed,  by  the  United  States 
in  particular,  to  reduce  its  incidence. 

Changes  in  Tariffs 

A  major  feature  of  developments  in  the  EEC  during 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been  the  decision  to 
accelerate  the  effective  establishment  of  the  common 
market,  at  least  in  non-agricultural  products. 

The  first  10  per  cent  reduction  in  import  duties  on 
intra-EEC  trade  was  undertaken  in  January  1959.  The 
original  programme  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
intra-trade  had  provided  for  subsequent  cuts  of  10  per 
cent  each  (calculated  on  the  1  January  1957  level)  in 
July  1960  and  December  1961.  In  May  1960,  however, 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  cut  of  20  per  cent  —  or  1 5  per 
cent  for  “  non-liberalized  ”  agricultural  products  — 
in  July  and  (subject  to  confirmation  by  the  EEC 
Council  before  30  June  1961)  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  in  December  1961.®®  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  postpone  the 
additional  10  per  cent  cut  in  tariffs  planned  for  1  July 
1960  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thus,  the  30  per  cent  reduction  of  tariffs  on  intra- 
EEC  trade  originally  planned  to  be  achieved  by  1 
January  1962  will  be  fully  in  force  by  the  beginning 
of  1961,  except  for  some  tariffs  on  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  the  reduction  achieved  by  the  beginning 
of  1962  is  likely,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  50  per  cent. 

The  EFTA  countries  reduced  tariffs  on  their  intra- 
trade  by  20  per  cent  in  July  1960.  At  its  Lisbon  meeting 
the  Council  re-drafted  paragraph  5  of  article  3  of  the 
Convention,  the  effect  being,  first,  to  give  the  Council 
the  right  to  decide  at  any  time  that  duties  on  intra- 


Statement  by  the  then  acting  President  of  the  EEC  Council, 
Le  Monde,  22  July  1960. 

For  the  full  text  of  the  decision  “  concemant  I'acc^l^ration 
du  rythme  de  realisation  des  objets  du  traite  ”  see  Journal 
officiel  des  Communaut^s  Europiennes,  12  September  1960,  or 
Bulletin  of  the  EEC,  No.  4,  1960,  pp.  19-23. 


trade  should  be  reduced  faster  than  originally  foreseen 
and,  secondly,  to  provide  that  the  possibility  of  under¬ 
taking  a  more  rapid  reduction  should  be  examined 
between  1  July  1960  and  31  December  1961.  No 
specific  decision  has  yet,  however,  been  announced. 

The  EEC  Council  agreed  that  the  10  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tions  in  duties  on  intra-member  trade  made  in  January 
1959  might  be  extended  to  non-members  of  the  EEC 
in  accordance  with  the  most-favoured-nation  obliga¬ 
tions  (under  GATT  or  under  commercial  treaties  etc.) 
of  the  individual  member  countries,  provided  that  this 
did  not  bring  any  duty  on  imports  from  a  non-member 
country  below  the  level  agreed  for  the  eventual  com¬ 
mon  tariff  of  the  Community.  These  tariff  reductions 
were,  in  fact,  so  extended  in  full  for  industrial  com¬ 
modities  and  “  to  a  very  large  extent  ”  for  agricultural 
commodities.®’  The  decision  of  May  1960,  which 
accelerated  the  reduction  of  tariffs  on  inter-member 
trade,  also  provided  for  the  first  formal  steps  to  be 
taken,  before  31  December  1960,  towards  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  common  tariff  (as  laid  down  in  article  23 
of  the  Treaty),  but  for  non-agricultural  products  alone. 
The  calculation  of  the  tariff  changes  required  is, 
however,  to  be  based  on  an  approach  towards  a  rate 
of  duty  equal  to  that  originally  foreseen  for  the  com¬ 
mon  tariff  minus  20  per  cent.®®  But,  once  again,  the 
reduction*'  are  to  be  put  into  effect  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  actual  rate  of  duty  is  not  reduced  below  that 
of  the  common  tariff  as  originally  established;  and 
willingness  to  negotiate  reductions  in  the  rates  of  duty 
of  the  original  common  tariff  by  amounts  up  to  20 
per  cent  forms  the* basis  of  the  Community’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  GATT  tariff  conference  now  in  progress. 

The  negotiation  of  common  tariffs  for  goods  on 
the  “  G  ”  list  was  completed  by  June  1960  for  all 
commodities  except  petroleum  and  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts  and  agricultural  commodities.®®  The  arithmetic 
average  of  the  common  tariffs  now  established  for 
such  goods  is  10  per  cent,  compared  with  an  arithmetic 
average  of  the  individual  duties  on  these  commodities 
of  11  per  cent.  However,  the  negotiated  rates  for 


”  Troisieme  rapport  giniral  sur  I'activiti  de  la  Communauti, 
May  1960,  Part  V,  p.  4. 

However,  any  member  country  has  the  right  to  request 
that,  in  calculating  the  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  introduction 
of  the  common  tariff  for  any  good  on  the  “  G  ”  list,  the  original 
rate  foreseen  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation. 

List  G  is  one  of  the  seven  lists  given  in  annex  I  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome,  and  refers  to  tariff  headings  in  respect  of  which  duties 
under  the  common  customs  tariff  are  to  be  negotiated  between 
the  member  states.  Of  the  six  other  lists  of  products,  list  F 
refers  to  tariff  headings  in  respect  of  which  dut  es  under  the 
common  customs  tariff  were  fixed,  generally  at  the  level  of  an 
arithmetic  average  of  national  duties,  at  the  time  of  the  siting 
of  the  Rome  Treaty;  list  A  refers  to  tariff  headings  for  which  a 
special  rate  of  duty  has  to  be  taken  into  account  for  France  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  the  arithmetic  average;  lists  B,  C, 
D  and  E  enumerate  tariff  headings  in  respect  of  which  duties 
under  the  common  customs  tariffs  may  not  exceed  3  per  cent, 
10  per  cent,  15  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively. 
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individual  products  are  by  no  means  invariably  below, 
or  equal  to,  the  arithmetic  averages  of  national  rates. 

The  secretariat  of  the  Community  has  calculated  the 
average  rates  of  the  overall  common  tariff  now 
established  by  the  virtual  completion  of  the  “  G  list  ” 
negotiations.  Weighted  according  to  the  value  of 
imports  into  EEC  member  countries  in  1958,  the 
results  are  as  follows  (percentage  rates): 


All  commodities .  7.4 

All  commodities  except  foodstuffs  ...  5.5 

All  commodities  except  raw  materials  .  .  12.0 

Raw  materials . negligible 

Semi-finished  products .  5.9 

Machinery  and  equipment .  13.6 

Other  manufactures .  17.2 


According  to  the  secretariat  of  the  Community,  “  The 
incidence  of  the  common  customs  tariff  appears  to  be 
considerably  below  that  of  the  British  tariff.  This  com¬ 
parison  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  Community 
where  industrial  products  are  concerned:  the  weighted 
average  of  the  common  customs  tariff  duties  is  at  least 
five  points  below  that  of  the  British  tariff  for  equip¬ 
ment  goods  and  two  points  below  it  for  other  indus¬ 
trial  products 

Quantitative  Restrictions  on  Intra-EEC  Trade 

Concurrently  with  the  decision  to  accelerate  the  tariff 
changes  provided  for  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  it  was 
also  decided  to  suppress  —  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  in  no  case  later  than  31  December  1961 — all 
quantitative  restrictions  on  non-agricultural  products 
applied  to  intra-EEC  trade.  This  represents  a  con¬ 
siderable  speeding-up  of  the  original  programme. 
That  programme  had  provided,  first,  for  any  con¬ 
tinuing  import  controls  to  be  implemented  by  means 
of  global  quotas  established  for  the  EEC  countries 
as  a  group  and,  in  cases  where  quotas  were  already 
of  significant  size,  for  them  to  be  enlarged  by  at  least 
20  per  cent  each  year  until  they  could  be  abolished. 
Secondly,  in  cases  where  restriction  was  so  intense  as 
to  hold  imports  to  negligible  levels,  quotas  were  to  be 
established  equivalent  to  at  least  3  per  cent  of  national 
output  in  1959,  and  4  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  in  1960 
and  1961  respectively:  thereafter  they  would  be  raised 
by  15  per  cent  a  year. 

In  1959  the  average  of  increases  in  the  already 
significant  global  quotas  was  in  every  country  above 
20  per  cent;  but  the  enlargement  of  negligible  quotas 
by  reference  to  the  level  of  national  output  did  not 
proceed  so  satisfactorily.  The  Commission  of  the 
EEC  in  some  cases  proposed  increases  in  quotas  which 
had  been  established  at  levels  which  it  considered 
would  actually  reduce  the  previous  level  of  trade,  and 
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it  also  proposed  some  changes  in  the  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion  of  increases  required  by  the  articles  of  the  Treaty. 
However,  the  decision,  just  mentioned,  to  eliminate 
all  quantitative  restrictions  by  the  end  of  1961  will 
make  such  problems  of  no  more  than  academic 
interest  —  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  trade  in  industrial 
products. 

Some  progress  is  also  reported  in  reducing  the  degree 
of  import  restriction,  and  of  discrimination  among 
sources  of  supply,  practised  by  such  national  agencies 
with  a  monopoly  of  imports  of  particular  products 
as  exist  in  the  EEC  countries.  For  example,  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Italian  tobacco  monopoly  to  lessen 
discrimination  among  different  EEC  sources  of  supply; 
and,  in  France,  an  authorized  supplier  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  domestic  market  is  now  permitted  to 
import  directly  up  to  50  per  cent  of  his  total  authorized 
sales,  whereas  previously  90  per  cent  had  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  national  refineries. 

The  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  EEC 

As  noted  above,  the  latest  round  of  reductions  of 
tariffs  on  intra-EEC  trade  has  not  been  applied  in 
full  to  trade  in  agricultural  products;  and  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  excluded  from  the  first  step  towards  the 
adjustment  of  duties  on  external  trade  to  the  common 
tariff.  Similarly,  the  decision  to  suppress  all  quantitati¬ 
ve  control  of  imports  from  member  countries  by  the 
end  of  1961  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  products. 
For  these  products,  a  continuing  gradual  process  of 
enlargement  of  quotas  is  still  envisaged,  up  to  the 
time  —  for  any  product  —  when  a  decision  is  reached 
to  begin  implementing  a  ‘  common  agricultural  policy  ’ 
requiring  different  measures  for  that  product.*^ 

It  has,  in  fact,  so  far  proved  particularly  difficult 
to  begin  to  implement  the  agricultural  clauses  of  the 
Treaty;  but  some  member  countries  have  become 
increasingly  reluctant  even  to  make  those  tariff  and 
quota  changes  for  agricultuial  products  already  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  Treaty  until  the  details  of  a  common 
agricultural  policy  have  been  determined.'*^ 

Proposals  put  forward  by  the  Commission  provide 
for  the  creation,  after  a  transitional  period  of  some 
six  years,  of  a  unified  market  without  barriers  to 
intra-member  trade  and  with,  for  each  commodity, 
a  uniform  level  of  price  support  throughout  the 
Community  and  common  controls  on  trade  with 
third  countries.  The  proposals  are  in  general  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  kind  of  common  agricultural  policy 
foreseen  in  the  Treaty;  but  the  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  differ  considerably  from  one  group 
of  products  to  another. 

“  Ibid.  pp.  20-22. 

**  Western  Germany  has,  in  fact,  not  applied  some  of  the  quota 
changes  called  for  last  year  for  this  reason. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  establishment  of  a  common  level 
of  support  prices  for  the  whole  area  will  either  involve 
major  problems  of  structural  adjustment  in  some 
countries  or  —  if  they  are  so  high  as  to  avoid  such 
problems  —  risk  the  establishment  of  a  very  high- 
cost  agriculture  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the 
details  of  the  schemes  are  likely  themselves  to  be 
important  in  their  economic  effects  and  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  institutions 
of  every  individual  country. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Committee  of  the  EEC 
stressed  the  importance  of  co-ordinated  policies 
toward  social  conditions,  structural  problems,  market 
arrangements  and  external  trade  in  the  agricultural 
field.  The  Council  has  undertaken  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  its  attention  up  to  the  end  of  1960  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  a  common  agricultural  policy;  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  progress  in  this 
field  will  be  so  rapid  as  in  that  of  dismantling  barriers 
to  intra-member  trade  in  industrial  goods. 

Programmes  of  Economic  Integration  in  Latin  America 

The  decisions,  taken  during  recent  months,  to 
accelerate  the  establishment  of  the  common  market 
of  the  EEC  have  been  matched,  in  Latin  America,  by 
further  progress  in  various  of  the  attempts  being  made 
to  establish  common  markets  or  other  regional 
integration  schemes  in  that  area. 

The  Treaty  of  Montevideo  —  to  which  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay 
are  parties  —  was  signed  in  February  1960,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  area  of 
these  countries  (and  any  others  that  may  wish  to  join) 
in  not  more  than  12  years  from  that  date.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  intra-member 
trade  is  apparently  to  apply  at  first  only  to  trade  in 
products  now  exchanged  among  these  countries  —  in 
fact,  mainly  primary  products  —  but  provision  is 
made  for  the  extension  of  its  terms  “  to  an  increasing 
number  of  products  . . .  not  yet  included  in  reciprocal 
trade  ”.  The  freeing  of  intra-member  trade  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  means  of  annual  negotiations  intended  to 
bring  about  mutually  satisfactory  concessions,  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  reduce  the  average  tariff 
level  (on  the  products  covered  by  the  treaty)  by  8  per 
cent  and  to  bring  about  any  complementary  relaxation 
or  elimination  of  other  restrictions  on  imports  or 
payments  which  may  be  needed  to  ensure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  tariff  cuts.  A  country  is  permitted  great 
flexibility  in  choosing  the  products  and  rates  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duty  making  up  the  average  8  per  cent  lowering 
of  its  tariff ;  but  a  schedule  of  common  concessions  is 
gradually  to  be  established,  to  cover  25  per  cent  of 
intra-trade  by  the  end  of  the  first  three  years,  50  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  second  three-year  period. 


75  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  third,  and  “substantially 
all  the  trade  ”  after  twelve  years. 

The  Treaty  does  not  aim  to  establish  a  customs 
union,  but  it  does  foresee  some  co-ordination  of 
policies  towards  trade  with,  and  capital  imports 
from,  non-member  countries.  It  also  provides  for 
“  progressively  closer  co-ordination  ...  of  industriali¬ 
zation  policies”,  for  the  negotiation  of  “mutual  agree¬ 
ments  on  complementarity  by  industrial  sectors  ” 
and  for  the  co-ordination  of  member  countries’ 
agricultural  development  and  policies  towards  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  During  the  twelve-year 
transition  period,  however,  member  countries  are 
permitted  to  limit  imports  of  agricultural  products 
—  even  from  each  other  —  to  the  amounts  needed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  domestic  output  and  consump¬ 
tion.  Special  concessions,  permitting  some  continued 
protection  of  domestic  industries  from  competition 
from  those  in  other  countries  of  the  potential  free 
trade  area,  are  made  to  less  developed  countries;  and, 
of  the  original  participants,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  are 
recognized  to  belong  to  this  category.  Provisions  are 
also  made  for  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  countries. 

The  Treaty  of  Montevideo  appears  to  envisage  a 
rather  faster  progress  towards  a  comprehensive  free 
trade  area  than  was  considered  feasible  or  desirable 
by  the  expert  working  group  of  ECLA  which  produced 
the  original  proposals  for  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market. These  proposals  had  envisaged  a  two- 
stage  approach,  to  either  a  free  trade  area  or  a  customs 
union,  in  which  reductions  of  barriers  to  intra-member 
trade  would  be  concentrated  for  the  first  ten  years  on 
primary  products,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  capital 
equipment,  leaving  the  elimination  of  restrictions  on 
intra-trade  in  consumers’  manufactures  to  proceed 
more  slowly.  The  main  object  of  this  approach  was 
to  remove  obstacles  to  trade  fastest  in  those  sectors 
where  there  was  greatest  scope  for  expansion  of  output, 
so  that  the  location  of  new  production  could  be 
influenced  and  the  advantages  of  a  competitive  market 
secured  with  least  danger  of  serious  dislocation  of 
existing  production  and  of  unemployment.  For  similar 
reasons,  a  special  regime  for  agriculture  was  proposed, 
under  which  the  introduction  of  free  intra-area  trade 
would  wait  upon  the  improvement  of  techniques  and 
achievement  of  more  equal  levels  of  economic  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  extent  to  which  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo 
will,  in  fact,  result  in  faster  progress  than  envisaged 
by  the  working  group  will,  it  seems,  depend  mainly 
upon  the  speed  with  which  its  provisions  are  extended 
to  cover  products  other  than  those  at  present  traded 
among  the  signatory  countries. 

The  Latin  American  Common  Market,  UN  Economic  Corn- 
mis  iion  for  Latin  America,  Santiago,  19S9. 
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In  Central  America,  progress  under  the  treaties 
setting  up  a  Central  American  Common  Market  of 
five  countries  **  was,  at  least  temporarily,  interrupted 
in  February  1960  by  the  adherence  of  three  of  these 
countries  —  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras  — 
to  a  separate  Treaty  of  Economic  Association.  The 
five-country  integration  programme  had  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  over  ten  years 
ending  in  1968,  the  first  step  being  the  immediate 
abolition  of  restrictions  on  intra-member  trade  in 
200  products  (most  of  them  not  at  present  produced 
within  or  traded  among  the  member  countries)  and 
the  second  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  tariffs  on  intra¬ 
trade.  It  also  included  a  scheme  for  jointly  planned 
and  agreed  location  (by  country)  of  new  plants  in 
those  sectors  of  production  for  which  the  economic 

**  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua. 

Under  a  Protocol  of  1  September  1959, 


size  of  plant  was  so  large  as  to  require  access  to  the 
combined  market  of  the  area,  and  for  considerable 
joint  support  and  protection  of  such  enterprises  for  a 
transition  period. 

The  new  tripartite  Treaty  provides  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  area  of  the  three  countries, 
covering  all  intra-trade  except  that  in  55  listed  products, 
and  for  a  customs  union  to  be  achieved  in  five  years. 
It  does  not  contain  any  provision  for  the  agreed 
location  of  new  major  plants;  but  it  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Development  and  Assistance  Fund  to 
promote  economic  development  —  and  particularly 
infra-structure  investment  —  within  the  area. 

In  April  1960,  five  central  American  countries 
requested  the  secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  to  prepare  a  new  draft  reconciling 
the  two  treaties  and  providing  for  an  accelerated  pro¬ 
gramme  of  economic  integration. 


5.  Recent  Developments  in  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  European  Countries 


During  1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960,  trade  be¬ 
tween  eastern  and  western  Europe  continued  to 
expand.*®  As  Table  12  shows,  exchanges  grew  in  value 
by  over  10  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959;  and  the 
data  so  far  available  for  1960  (presented  in  Table  13) 
indicate  an  even  faster  expansion  early  this  year, 
particularly  of  exports  from  western  Europe  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Western  European  imports  from  eastern  European 
countries  increased  significantly  more  in  volume  than 
in  value  from  1958  to  1959.  The  decline  in  world 
market  prices  of  many  commodities  —  for  example, 
coal,  petroleum,  timber  and  steel  —  which  occurred 
in  1958,  continued  into  the  following  year,  and  was 
reflected  in  the  prices  of  such  goods  moving  in  east- 
west  trade.  The  resumption  of  rapid  economic  growth 
in  western  European  countries  during  1959  had  no 
immediate  effect  on  raw-material  prices.  But  towards 
the  end  of  that  year  and  during  the  early  months  of 
1960,  when  destocking  turned  into  restocking,  the 
prices  of  some  basic  materials  began  to  recover,  and  the 
overall  price  level  of  eastern  European  exports  seems 
unlikely  to  decline  further  in  1960. 

In  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year, 
there  was  no  reduction  in  the  overall  price-level  of 
western  European  exports  to  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  1959;  and  the  result  was  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  terms  of  east-west  trade  of  the  ‘  eastern  ’  coun¬ 
tries.  Judging  from  the  (admittedly  crude)  calculations 

"The  expressions  ‘eastern  Europe’  or  ‘eastern  European 
countries’  include  the  Soviet  Union  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  is  excluded  from 
all  totals  cited  in  the  text  and  the  tables,  except  where  otherwise 
indicated.  ' 


behind  Table  12,  the  improvements  of  the  terms  of 
trade  of  the  eastern  European  countries  in  1951-1952, 
and  again  in  1956-1957,  have  by  now  been  reversed; 
and  western  Europe  had  slightly  better  terms  of  trade 
in  these  exchanges  in  1959  than  in  1950. 

Table  12 


The  general  level  of  trade  between  western  and  eastern 
European  countries  “ 


Inirorts  into 
wesiem  Europe 

Exports  from 
western  Europe 

Current  value  (millions  of  dollars. 

impor  s  c.i.f.,  expor'.s  f.o.b.) 

1950  . 

801 

643 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1957  . 

1  823 

1  531 

1958  . 

1  856 

1  521 

1959  . 

2  062 

1  710 

Index  numbers  of  unit  values 

(1950  =  100) 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1957  . 

140 

131 

1958  . 

126 

124 

1959  . 

118 

124 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950  =  100) 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1957  . 

163 

181 

1958  . 

184 

191 

1959  . 

218 

214 

Sources:  Calculated  from  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countties 
and  OEEC  statistics.  For  further  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  statistics  ”. 
Eastern  Europe  includes  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Table  13 

Trade  of  individual  western  European  countries  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern  European  countries 

in  the  first  half  of  1959  and  1960 

Millions  of  current  dollars ;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 


Imports  from 


Exports  from 


Country 

Soviet  Union 

Other 

eastern  Europe 

Soviet  Union 

Other 

eastern  Europe 

1959 

I960  I 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

1959 

I960 

Austria . 

15.3 

15.9 

44.4 

53.4 

15.0 

18.0 

42.6 

53.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  .  . 

12.6 

10.8 

18.9 

24.6 

3.9 

8.1 

24.3 

41.4 

Denmark . 

11.4 

14.1 

20.4 

23.7 

j 

10.2 

16.8 

17.1 

Finland  “ . 

50.6 

71.0 

18.3 

22.8 

35.8 

42.7 

13.5 

16.2 

France . 

57.3 

43.2 

30.0 

30.0 

35.7 

62.1 

35.4 

50.4 

Western  Germany  **.... 

46.5 

58.8 

101.1 

112.2 

21.3 

76.8 

100.8 

112.8 

Greece  “  . 

3.9 

11.2 

10.8 

13.3 

2.5 

7.7 

9.9 

11.3 

Iceland . 

7.1 

8.8 

6.6 

7.9 

U.8 

13.0 

5.4 

5.5 

Ireland . 

0.3 

0.9 

2.4 

3.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

Italy . 

33.6 

61.2 

38.4 

70.8 

17.7 

43.8 

30.9 

45.9 

Netherlands . 

30.9 

19.2 

21.0 

30.6 

6.9 

3.6 

22.5 

23.1 

Norway  “ . 

6.2 

7.3 

11.3 

10.3 

6.6 

8.2 

8.8 

11.3 

Portugal  . 

1.4 

0.9 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

0.9 

2.1 

2.4 

Spain  ® . 

1.2 

0.3 

3.9 

3.6 

0.6 

0.3 

3.3 

4.5 

Sweden  “ . 

20.9 

23.6 

18.9 

23.1 

13.8 

13.4 

22.1 

25.1 

Switzerland . 

2.4 

2.7 

18.3 

ILl 

1.7 

3.6 

20.4 

25.5 

Turkey . 

3.6 

3.3 

15.3 

18.3 

2.4 

1.5 

27.3 

20.7 

United  Kingdom**  .... 

57.0 

68.7 

71.4 

91.2 

33.1 

59.2 

42.5 

56.4 

Yugoslavia . 

35.4 

30.9 

47.4 

83.4 

19.2 

13.8 

38.4 

54.0 

Total  of  countries  listed 
(value  index) . 

100 

114 

100 

129 

1 

100 

170 

100 

111 

Sources  :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A;  national 
trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 

“  January-May. 


*  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

®  January-March. 

General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 


The  volume  of  eastern  European  exports  to  western 
European  countries  increased  between  1958  and  1959 
by  almost  20  per  cent,  following  a  10  per  cent  growth 
in  the  previous  year;  and  the  volume  of  western 
European  exports  to  eastern  Europe  rose  by  just  over 
10  per  cent  from  1958  to  1959.  The  high  degree  of 
bilateral  balancing  of  payments  between  eastern  and 
western  European  countries  makes  it  practically 
inevitable  that  any  worsening  of  the  eastern  European 
terms  of  east-west  trade  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
faster  growth  (or  a  smaller  decline)  of  the  volume  cf 
eastern  European  exports  to  western  Europe  than  of 
trade  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  disproportionate 
development  in  the  last  two  years,  combined  with  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  the  total  trade  flows  of  the 
two  areas,  has  brought  about  quite  marked  relative 
changes  in  the  shares  of  east-west  trade  in  the  total 
imports  and  exports  of  the  two  areas. 

In  1958  the  volume  of  total  western  European 
imports  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  previous 
year  and  there  was  only  a  moderate  rise  in  the  volume 
of  total  expoits;  the  volume  of  intra-western  European 
trade  declined,  and  the  share  of  east-west  trade  in  both 


total  exports  and  total  imports  rose.  In  1959,  the 
volumes  both  of  total  exports  and  of  total  impoits  of 
western  European  countries  rose  by  more  than  10  per 
cent;  there  was  a  particularly  strong  expansion  of 
intra-western  European  trade,  and  the  share  of  east- 
west  trade  rose  only  in  total  imports  while  its  share  of 
total  exports  was  unchanged. 

In  eastern  Europe,  the  volume  of  total  imports  and 
of  exports  rose  by  about  10  per  cent  from  1957  to  1958, 
so  that  the  share  of  east-west  trade  in  total  exports 
remained  virtually  unchanged,  and  its  share  in  total 
imports  fell  slightly.  In  1959  the  volume  of  total  trade 
turnover  in  eastern  Europe  rose  by  more  than  20  per 
cent;  intra-eastern  European  trade  —  like  intra- 
western  European  trade  —  increased  particularly  fast, 
and  the  share  of  east-west  trade  in  both  imports  and 
exports  declined,  though  the  change  in  the  export 
share  was  less  than  in  that  of  imports. 

Thus,  in  purely  statistical  terms,  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  east-west  trade  increased  in  western 
Europe  in  1958  and  was  reduced  —  particularly  in  the 
area’s  export  trade  —  in  1959:  in  eastern  Europe,  the 
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relative  importance  of  east-west  trade  changed  little 
from  1957  to  1958,  and  declined  in  1959. 

(a)  The  geographical  pattern  of  east-west  European  trade 

East-West  Trade  of  Eastern  European  Countries 

The  Soviet  Union  alone  accounted  for  three-fifths 
of  the  total  increase  in  eastern  Europe’s  exports  to 
western  European  countries  between  1958  and  1959, 
thereby  raising  its  share  in  this  trade  flow  from  42  per 
cent  in  1958  to  46  per  cent  in  1959.  The  background  to 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  exports  to  western 
Europe  —  by  over  30  per  cent  in  volume,  thus  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  total  Soviet 
exports  —  is  the  great  choice  of  export  commodities  at 
that  country’s  disposal;  and  this  choice  also  implies 
certain  possibilities  of  countering  adverse  price  trends 
on  western  markets  by  shifting  exports  towards  com¬ 
modities  for  which  price  trends  are  favourable.  In  1959 
a  certain  shift  in  fact  occurred,  and  exports  of  wheat, 
fodder  and  anthracite,  for  which  prices  remained 
relatively  stable,  increased  particularly  fast.  But  there 
was  also  a  rapid  growth  of  exports  of  such  commodities 
as  crude  petroleum,  timber,  pig  iron,  raw  cotton  and 
flax,  for  which  export  prices  fell  considerably;  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  fact  appears  to  have  suffered  a  much 
greater  loss  on  its  terms  of  trade  with  western  Europe 
in  1959  than  did  the  other  eastern  European  countries. 
Large-scale  deliveries  of  industrial  plant  ordered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  western  Europe  started  in  1959  and 
accelerated  in  1960,  contributing  largely  to  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  total  Soviet  imports  from  that  area; 
and  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  accounted  for  less 
than  one-half  of  the  increase  in  total  eastern  European 
imports  from  western  Europe  between  1958  and  1959 
(which  nevertheless  raised  its  share  in  the  total  trade), 
it  has  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  so 
far  recorded  in  1960. 

The  loss  to  the  Soviet  economy  implicit  in  worsening 
terms  of  its  east-west  trade  is  clearly  of  minor 
significance  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  derived 
from  expanding  imports  of  industrial  plant  from 
western  Europe.  By  means  of  such  imports  the  Soviet 
Union  saves  both  time  and  scarce  resources,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  —  even  in  the  face  of  relatively 
unfavourable  price  changes  —  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  eastern  European  countries  should  continue  to 
increase  imports  of  techniques  in  fields  where  the 
western  European  countries  are  more  advanced. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  effectively  three  ways  of  paying 
for  its  imports  of  industrial  equipment :  by  exporting  to 
western  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  countries 


It  can  be  inferred  from  Soviet  trade  statistics  that  the  terms 
of  Soviet  trade  with  other  eastern  European  countries  improved 
both  in  1958  and  in  1959. 


delivering  the  equipment;  by  selling  gold;  and  by 
acquiring  credits  from  western  European  countries.  So 
far  the  Soviet  Union  has  received  no  long-term  credits, 
but  has  received  some  medium-term  commercial 
credits  such  as  are  a  normal  adjunct  to  trade  between 
western  countries;  and  in  many  of  these  countries 
export  credit  guarantee  facilities  are  available  for 
exports  to  eastern  Europe.  Short-  or  medium-term 
crec'i;s  of  course  represent  no  permanent  solution  to  a 
balance-of-payments  problem,  providing  only  a  respite 
of  perhaps  up  to  five  years.  A  more  lasting  contribution 
is  made  by  Soviet  gold  sales,  which,  according  to 
western  sources,  have  averaged  about  5200  million  over 
the  past  five  years,  reaching  a  maximum  of  $270  million 
in  1959.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  exports  of  gold  —  as  an 
alternative  to  increased  commodity  exports  —  remain 
a  profitable  undertaking  for  the  Soviet  economy, 
except  when  gold  is  highly  priced  in  relation  to  com¬ 
modities.  In  1959  the  relative  price  of  gold  rose,  but 
even  in  that  year  commodity  exports  to  western  Europe 
increased  faster  than  gold  sales.  So  far,  these  com¬ 
modity  exports  have  consisted  overwhelmingly  of 
foodstuffs  and  crude  materials.  Manufactures  have 
played  a  modest  role,  contributing  5  V2  per  cent  of  all 
exports  to  western  Europe  in  1959;  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  the  composition  of  trade  is  likely  to 
change  strikingly  in  the  near  future. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  contributed  the  largest 
share  of  the  total  increase  in  east-west  European  trade 
of  the  eastern  European  countries  between  1958  and 
1959,  and  particularly  of  the  rise  in  exports,  the 
percentage  increase  in  Bulgaria’s  imports  from  western 
Europe  was  immensely  more  spectacular,  and  the  rise 
was  even  comparable  in  absolute  value  with  the  growth 
of  Soviet  imports.  As  a  result,  Bulgaria  developed  a 
deficit  in  its  trade  with  western  Europe  of  $60  millio.n 
after  having  a  small  export  surplus  in  1958.  The  back¬ 
ground  to  this  development  was  a  loan  in  transferable 
currencies  extended  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  loan  was  put  to  good  use  by  Bulgaria  for 
the  purchase  of  metals,  machinery  and  chemicals 
in  western  European  countries  —  mainly  western 
Germany  and  Italy,  though  imports  from  all  western 
European  countries  rose.  The  small  increase  in  Bulga¬ 
rian  exports  to  western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  deliveries  of  livestock 
to  western  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 

Hungary,  having  achieved  a  small  export  surplus  in 
its  trade  with  western  Europe  in  1958,  is  another 
country  which  raised  its  imports  from  that  area 
particularly  fast  in  1959,  notably  from  western 
Germany,  Italy  and  Austria.  The  import  expansion 
was  concentrated  on  basic  materials  and  machinery, 
and  the  increase  in  Hungarian  exports  was  con- 


“  Based  on  western  European  trade  statistics. 
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tributed  mainly  by  livestock,  oil-seeds,  certain  basic 
chemicals,  and  pig  iron,  while  exports  of  machinery 
and  other  manufactures  tended  to  fall. 

Poland  suffered  heavily  from  the  depressed  level  of 
western  European  demand  for  coal  in  1959.  The 
quantity  exported  to  those  markets  fell  by  8  per  cent, 
and  the  price  by  10  per  cent,  following  a  reduction  of 
average  prices  by  one-third  between  1957  and  1958. 
Whereas  the  share  of  total  Soviet  exports  of  coal  and 
coke  going  to  western  Europe  increased  between  1958 
and  1959,  there  was  a  slight  decline  (from  52  per  cent 
to  49  per  cent)  in  western  Europe’s  share  in  Polish 
exports,  and  a  corresponding  diversion  of  shipments 
towards  eastern  European  markets  where  prices  were 
better  maintained.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  Polish 
coal  exports  to  western  markets  was  more  than  offset 
by  higher  exports  of  certain  foodstuffs,  for  which 
prices  developed  more  favourably,  and  also  of  some 
basic  materials,  including  steel.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  value  of  Polish  imports  from  western  Europe 
between  1958  and  1959. 

Rumania  was  the  only  eastern  European  country  to 
suffer  an  absolute  fall  (by  13  per  cent)  in  the  value  of  its 
exports  to  western  Europe  between  1958  and  1959.  This 
was  almost  entirely  a  reflection  of  the  poor  1958 
harvest,  which  reduced  the  exportable  surplus  of 
maize  practically  to  nil.  Exports  of  steel  to  western 
markets,  which  had  emerged  suddenly  in  1958,  were 
reduced  again  in  1959,  as  greater  quantities  were 
exported  to  the  Soviet  Union;  but  exports  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  west  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value.  The  value  of  Rumanian  imports  from  western 
Europe  did  not  change,  but  there  was  a  shift  from  steel 
to  machinery  within  the  total. 

Albanian  trade  with  western  Europe  remained  a 
small  proportion  of  its  own,  and  an  infinitesimal  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  partners’,  trade.  It  continued  in  1959  to 
run  an  adverse  balance  with  its  chief  partner,  Italy,  but 
by  raising  its  exports  and  slimming  its  imports  thence, 
it  reduced  this  fiom  $1.2  million  in  1958  to  $0.85  mil¬ 
lion  in  1959.  It  exported  more  raw  cotton  and  im¬ 
ported  less  of  all  its  main  purchases,  except  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  pesticides  for  agriculture,  and  plastics  and 
paper. 

Only  two  eastern  European  countries  —  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  eastern  Germany  —  have  export  structures 
in  trade  with  western  Europe  resembling  that  of  a 
highly  industrialized  country.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  that  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  the  east-west  trade  of  these  two  countries 
has  developed  less  fast  than  that  of  others  in  eastern 
Europe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  suffered  less 
from  the  recent  decline  in  raw-material  prices. 

The  value  of  Czechoslovak  exports  to  western 
Europe  increased  by  about  8  per  cent  in  1959;  and 
higher  deliveries  of  motor-cars,  textiles,  certain 


chemicals,  meat  and  dairy  products  accounted  for 
most  of  this  expansion.  Czechoslovak  imports  in¬ 
creased  only  little,  copper  and  machinery  accounting 
for  most  of  the  rise. 

More  than  one-half  of  eastern  Germany’s  trade  with 
western  Europe  is  with  western  Germany,  and  thus  is 
not  here  recorded  as  international  trade.  Eastern 
Germany’s  imports  from  western  Germany  increased 
by  one-third  between  1958  and  1959,  whereas  there 
was  hardly  any  change  in  the  opposite  flow;  and  trade 
with  the  rest  of  western  Europe  displayed  reverse 
tendencies  —  an  increase  in  eastern  German  exports 
and  a  decline  in  imports.  Changes  in  the  country  and 
commodity  composition  of  this  trade  were  small, 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  eastern  German  trade  with 
western  European  countries  is  still  conducted  —  in  the 
general  absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  trade  treaties, 
etc.  —  within  a  rigidly  bilateral  framework  approxi¬ 
mating  a  barter  system. 

East- West  Trade  of  Western  European  Countries 

Since  eastern  Europe  accounts  for  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  most  western  European 
countries  (see  Table  14),  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  should  be  any  close  correlation  between  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  latter  countries’  overall  trade  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  their  trade  with  eastern  Europe.  Between 
1958  and  1959,  the  countries  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC)  increased  their  total 
imports  less  and  their  total  exports  more  than  the 
countries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(EFTA).  But  in  trade  with  eastern  Europe  these 
tendencies  were  reversed,  the  EFTA  countries  in¬ 
creasing  their  exports  appreciably  more,  and  their 
imports  rather  less,  than  did  the  EEC  group.  The  first 
stages  of  implementation  of  the  EEC  common  market 
were  probably  a  factor  in  that  development,  inducing 
exporters  within  EFTA,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  make  special  efforts  to  increase 
trade  with  other  markets  including  eastern  Europe. 

The  east-west  trade  of  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  not  adhering  to  either  the  EEC  or  EFTA  —  a 
group  which  includes  all  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries,  except  Austria,  in  which  east-west  trade  is  a 
large  share  of  the  total  —  had  expanded  fast  in 
earlier  years,  but  levelled  off  in  1959;  and  a  decline 
was  avoided  only  because  Spain  started  regular  trade 
with  eastern  Europe  in  that  year. 

If  both  imports  and  exports  are  considered,  Italy 
expanded  trade  with  eastern  Europe  most  between 
1958  and  1959;  and  growing  purchases  of  Soviet 
crude  oil,  pig  iron  and  cotton,  Hungarian  livestock, 
and  Polish  meat  and  dairy  products  contributed  most 
of  the  rise  in  imports.  Italy’s  import  surplus  in  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  rose  considerably  from  1958 
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Table  14 

Share  of  east-west  European  trade  in  total  imports 
and  exports  of  European  countries  “ 


Percentages  based  on  current  values 


Imports  1 

Exports 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Eastern  Europe 

Poland . 

29 

30 

25 

33 

32 

31 

Hungary . 

25 

26 

25* 

30 

27 

27* 

Eastern  I*  .  . 

22 

24 

21 

20 

20 

19 

Germany  |  ®  .  . 

12 

14 

11 

10 

10 

10 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

20 

21 

18 

22 

18 

18 

Rumania  .... 

17* 

17 

16 

20* 

19 

16 

Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

18 

15 

15 

18 

17 

16 

Bulgaria . 

13  * 

11  * 

19* 

10* 

13* 

10* 

Average '  .  .  . 

19 

18 

17 

19 

18 

17 

EEC  countries 

Western  1  **  .  . 

5.8 

6.4 

6.8 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

Germany  |  ®  .  . 

3.3 

3.8 

3.9 

2.8 

3.1 

3.2 

Italy . 

3.0 

3.2 

4.6 

3.9 

3.5 

4.0 

France . 

2.1 

3.1 

3.2 

2.3 

2.8 

2.8 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

1.9 

2.1 

2.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg  .  . 

1.9 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

Average  ®  .  .  . 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

EFTA  countries 

Austria  <*  .... 

10.2 

10.8 

11.3 

13.8 

12.4 

13.3 

Sweden . 

3.3 

3.4 

4.4 

3.7 

3.8 

4.5 

Denmark  .... 

3.6 

4.3 

4.5 

2.9 

3.4 

4.0 

Norway . 

3.6 

3.3 

3.5 

4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

Switzerland.  .  .  . 

2.5 

2.7 

2.3 

2.9 

2.8 

3.4 

United  Kingdom  * . 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

Portugal . 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

Average  .... 

3.2 

3.4 

3.6 

3.1 

2.8 

3.3 

Rest  of  western 

Europe 

Iceland . 

33.3 

32.0 

30.6 

33.7 

34.9 

33.6 

Yugoslavia  .... 

21.6 

28.4 

24.7 

26.5 

28.0 

30.9 

Finland . 

30.3 

25.1 

24.3 

28.2 

23.8 

21.6 

Greece . 

5.8 

7.0 

7.4 

11.0 

16.3 

16.5 

Turkey . 

16.8 

18.2 

9.6 

18.4 

23.6 

11.5 

Spain . 

— 

2.0 

2.4 

0.2 

2.0 

4.0 

Ireland* . 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

Average  .... 

13.8 

13.9 

12.7 

16.7 

16.8 

15.9 

Average  for  all 

western  Europe*  . 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

Sources:  Direction  of  International  Trade,  United  Nations,  New  York; 
national  trade  statistics. 

"  Countries  listed  within  each  sub-group  in  descending  order  accord'ng  to  the 
share  of  east-west  European  trade  in  their  combined  imports  and  exports 
in  1959. 

*  Including  east-west  German  trade 
^  Excluding  east-west  German  trai  :. 

Excluding  exports  for  war  reparation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

*  Excluding  re-exports. 


to  1959,  partly  because  Italy  did  not  participate  at  all 
in  the  increase  of  western  European  machinery  exports 
to  that  country.  The  rise  in  Italian  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  concentrated  on  steel  and  petro¬ 


chemicals  (including  synthetic  rubber).  Since  prospects 
for  a  further  increase  in  Italian  imports  of  crude 
petroleum  and  of  certain  industrial  materials  are 
favourable,  efforts  are  currently  being  made  to  expand 
exports  of  machinery  and  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Western  German  trade  with  most  eastern  European 
countries  has,  in  general,  resulted  in  export  surpluses 
in  the  past;  but  there  has  for  long  been  a  west  German 
import  surplus  in  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  How¬ 
ever,  a  long-term  agreement  signed  in  April  1958 
aimed  at  balanced  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
In  1959  the  value  of  trade  was,  in  fact,  far  below  that 
foreseen  in  the  agreement ;  and  deliveries  of  industrial 
equipment  began  to  rise  towards  the  expected  level 
only  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,*®  continuing  to 
grow  rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  Exceptional 
Soviet  import  requirements  of  steel  tubes  have  recently 
further  boosted  western  German  exports;  and  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  petroleum  exports  offers 
favourable  prospects  for  a  further  increase  in  Soviet- 
western  German  trade. 

Western  Germany  was  the  largest  west  European 
exporter  to  every  eastern  European  market  in  1959, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Finland 
held  the  leading  place.  It  was  also  the  largest  western 
European  importer  from  every  country  of  the  area 
except  Poland,  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  offered 
the  largest  market,  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  which 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Finland  imported  more 
than  western  Germany.  The  strong  competitive 
position  of  western  Germany  in  eastern  European 
markets  was  manifested  in  1959,  when  Bulgaria  took 
one-fourth  of  its  additional  imports  —  financed  by 
the  Soviet  loan  in  convertible  currency  —  from  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  western  German  exports 
suffered  particularly  from  the  drastic  curtailment  of 
Polish  and  Rumanian  steel  imports  from  western 
Europe  in  1959,  and  from  the  levelling  off  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  imports  of  steel. 

Trade  between  Finland  and  eastern  Europe  is  still 
affected  by  the  discontinuation  of  the  triangular  trade 
and  payments  agreements  in  1957,  and  by  the  libera¬ 
lization  of  Finnish  imports  in  1958.  However,  a  certain 
revival  in  imports  of  motor-cars  and  other  engineering 
products  from  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany 
occurred  in  1959;  but  the  tendency  towards  an  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  of  Finland’s  east-west  trade  on 
the  Soviet  Union  continued.  A  reduction  in  Finnish 
exports  of  forestry  products  to  that  country  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  deliveries  of  machinery 
and  ships.  The  expansion  of  mutual  trade  between  the 
two  countries  has  so  far  been  limited  by  the  rate  of 


“  In  the  full  year  1959,  however,  exports  of  machinery  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  actually  $5  million  less  than  the  S40  million 
recorded  in  1958. 
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growth  of  Finnish  import  requirements  of  foodstuffs 
and  crude  materials.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  already 
supplies  the  major  share  of  Finnish  imports  of  these 
commodities,  and  the  increase  in  total  import  require¬ 
ments  is  relatively  slow,  a  diversification  of  Soviet 
exports  is  a  necessary  condition  for  a  further  rapid 
growth  of  mutual  trade.  To  facilitate  a  broadening  of 
trade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  Finland  a  long¬ 
term  credit  for  delivery  of  industrial  equipment;  and 
the  first  delivery  on  credit  will  be  for  a  steelworks. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  exporters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  attaching  more  importance  to 
eastern  European  markets,  particularly  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  there  was  a  steep  increase  in  British 
exports  of  industrial  equipment  to  that  country  in  1959, 
accelerating  in  1960.  Exports  of  copper  to  eastern 
European  markets  had  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
total  trade  in  1958  and  for  over  one-half  of  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union;  but  these  shipments  were  reduced 
in  1959  as  eastern  European  countries  increased 
imports  from  overseas.  British  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  increased  less  fast  than  exports,  implying  a 
reduction  in  the  import  surplus,  a  development  that 
has  been  more  pronounced  in  1960. 

The  United  Kingdom  allows  entry  free  of  quantita¬ 
tive  control  to  most  of  the  commodities  normally 
imported  from  eastern  Europe;  but  exceptions  are 
certain  manufactures  and  foodstuffs.  For  the  former 
group  the  United  Kingdom  maintains  —  and  nego¬ 
tiates  —  import  quotas  intended  less  to  protect  the 
British  domestic  market  than  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  British  exporters  of  commodities  with  low  priority 
in  eastern  European  import  plans.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  has  also  accepted  obligations  towards  some 
Commonwealth  countries  and  Denmark  to  protect 
their  markets  for  certain  foodstuffs,  particularly 
bacon  and  butter.  Poland,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
increasing  exports  of  these  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1959;  but  no  further  increase  of  any 
significance  is  expected  in  1960. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  increased  their  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  considerably  in  1959.  Danish  exports 
of  meat,  butter  and  hides  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany  rose,  though  food  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  fell;  and  Danish  imports  of  fodder  from 
the  Soviet  Union  increased  rapidly.  Danish  exports  of 
machinery  to  Poland  were  halved  in  1959,  while  there 
was  an  increase  in  such  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  Denmark  delivered  $9  million  worth  of  ships  to 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  level  of  trade  with 
Poland  depends  mainly  upon  Danish  imports  of  coal; 
and  these  are  expected  to  increase  in  1960. 

Swedish  exports  of  meat  and  hides  to  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  rose  in  1959;  and  there  was  also  some 
increase  in  exports  of  steel  and  machinery,  mainly  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  rise  in  Swedish  imports  was 


concentrated  on  grain  and  petroleum  products  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  crude  steel  from  Poland. 

By  contrast,  Norway’s  eastern  European  trade  did 
not  rise  from  1958  to  1959.  Exports  from  Norway  are 
concentrated  on  fish  and  marine  fats,  products  for 
which  eastern  European  import  needs  are  tending  to 
fall.  Furthermore,  Norway  does  not  import  much 
petroleum  or  coal  from  eastern  Europe,  where  trans¬ 
port  costs  probably  act  as  a  deterrent.  The  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  of  the  other  predominantly  fish¬ 
exporting  country  —  Iceland  —  also  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  value  in  1959. 

The  four  Nordic  countries  have  become  progressive¬ 
ly  less  important  trade  partners  for  eastern  Europe 
during  the  last  decade,  accounting  for  over  20  per  cent 
of  total  east-west  trade  in  1950  but  for  only  12  per 
cent  in  1959.  The  completion  of  the  Soviet  oil  pipeline 
to  the  Baltic  may,  however,  signalize  new  prospects  for 
the  growth  of  trade,  at  least  in  Sweden. 

The  Benelux  countries  increased  imports  of  food 
and  crude  materials  from  eastern  Europe  rapidly 
in  1959.  Dutch  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  rose 
slightly,  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  larger  sales  of 
synthetic  fibres  and  plastics;  and  a  sharp  fall  in 
Belgian  exports  was  concentrated  on  steel,  copper  and 
ships.  Trade  between  the  Benelux  countries  and  the 
rest  of  eastern  Europe  rose  only  slightly,  except  in  the 
exceptional  case  of  exports  to  Bulgaria.  New  tiade 
possibilities  are  now  promised  by  the  recent  plan  to 
assemble  Soviet  motor-cars  in  Belgium. 

Trade  between  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  in  1959,  French  deliveries  of  engineer¬ 
ing  goods  and  non-ferrous  metals  increasing  as  the 
value  of  steel  exports  fell.  The  increase  in  French 
imports  was  largely  due  to  higher  imports  of  wheat. 
In  1960,  French  deliveries,  particularly  of  machinery, 
have  so  far  expanded  rapidly  but  imports  have  been 
lower  than  last  year. 

Austria  and  Yugoslavia  maintain  a  high  level  of 
trade  with  eastern  European  countries.  Austria,  in 
addition  to  commercial  exports,  has  in  recent  years 
delivered  basic  materials  and  engineering  goods  on 
reparation  account  to  the  Soviet  Union;  but  such 
deliveries  are  scheduled  to  end  in  1960/61.  Regular 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  then  likely  to  increase, 
as  happened  in  Finland  under  similar  circumstances, 
unless  more  favourable  terms  of  trade  can  be  secured 
in  other  markets.  Already  in  1959  the  expansion  of 
Austrian  trade  with  eastern  Europe  was  concentrated 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  neighbouring  Hungary. 

Yugoslavia’s  imports  from  eastern  Europe  fell  by 
13  per  cent  from  1958  to  1959,  following  a  reduction 
in  deliveries  on  credit  terms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Repayment  of  past  credits  started,  and 
there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  Yugoslav  exports, 
particularly  to  these  two  countries. 
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Imports  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  Europe  "  in  1958  and  1959  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Country  of  origin  and  commodity  group 

EEC 

countries 

EFTA  countries 

1 

Finland 

Rest 

of  western 
Europe 

Total 

western  Europe 

United 

Kingdom 

Others  j 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

Soviet  Union 

■ 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

111 

185 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

245 

300 

153 

153 

59 

81 

83 

93 

63 

65 

603 

695 

of  which :  Fuels . 

93 

129 

2 

3 

32 

51 

54 

52 

40 

39 

220 

274 

Base  metals . 

39 

44 

31 

17 

6 

8 

13 

22 

10 

8 

99 

99 

Wood  and  pulp . 

58 

57 

78 

86 

2 

3 

— 

1 

7 

8 

146 

155 

Manufactures . 

11 

15 

1 

1 

6 

7 

6 

12 

23 

17 

48 

52 

of  wh  :h  :  Engineering  goods . 

I 

1 

— 

— 

5 

6 

5 

8 

18 

14 

28 

29 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

274 

379 

167 

177 

101 

139 

129 

147 

96 

765 

938 

Poland 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

45 

59 

54 

67 

12 

16 

3 

2 

9 

4 

123 

148 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

66 

56 

13 

17 

56 

55 

20 

21 

20 

15 

176 

164 

of  which :  Fuels . 

41 

29 

— 

— 

49 

41 

19 

20 

5 

6 

115 

96 

Base  metals . 

10 

11 

2 

3 

5 

10 

1 

1 

9 

6 

27 

31 

Wood  and  pulp . 

8 

9 

11 

12 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

22 

Manufactures . 

10 

15 

5 

6 

7 

9 

1 

2 

25 

14 

47 

46 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

17 

7 

19 

10 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

123 

133 

73 

91 

75 

81 

24 

25 

54 

35 

350 

365 

Czechoslovakia 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

17 

21 

3 

4 

15 

17 

1 

1 

4 

3 

41 

46 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

50 

52 

8 

12 

19 

18 

2 

2 

7 

8 

86 

92 

of  which :  Fuels . 

9 

9 

— 

— 

10 

11 

— 

— 

— 

1 

19 

21 

Base  metals . 

10 

10 

— 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

20 

20 

Wood  and  pulp . 

18 

16 

6 

8 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

28 

26 

Manufactures . 

34 

36 

6 

7 

24 

28 

5 

8 

42 

38 

111 

117 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

13 

16 

2 

2 

9 

11 

3 

6 

29 

24 

56 

59 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

104 

112 

19 

25 

60 

65 

9 

12 

55 

51 

247 

265 

Eastern  Germany 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

1 

2 

— 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

6 

6 

12 

18 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

8 

12 

6 

8 

23 

22 

1 

2 

11 

7 

49 

51 

of  which :  Fuels . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

10 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

Base  metals . 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Wood  and  pulp . 

1 

1 

— 

-  ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Manufactures . 

20 

23 

3 

2 

27 

27 

8 

10 

35 

34 

93 

96 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

9 

10 

2 

2 

12 

11 

4 

5 

27 

25 

54 

53 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

32 

42 

10 

13 

56 

58 

13 

14 

54 

49 

165 

176 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco . 

72 

75 

10 

7 

24 

26 

2 

3 

9 

5 

117 

116 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

60 

69 

5 

7 

17 

22 

6 

1 

16 

14 

105 

113 

of  which :  Fuels . 

23 

26 

— 

1 

9 

10 

5 

1 

6 

6 

42 

44 

Base  metals . 

5 

7 

1 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 

4 

12 

12 

Wood  and  pulp . 

13 

15 

3 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

26 

23 

Manufactures . 

9 

10 

2 

6 

11 

10 

1 

1 

39 

32 

61 

59 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

2 

4 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

30 

26 

34 

33 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

143 

158 

18 

20 

54 

59 

8 

5 

66 

55 

290 

297 

Total  eastern  Europe  “ 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco . 

152 

220 

79 

100 

90 

114 

48 

48 

35 

31 

404 

513 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

428 

489 

186 

200 

174 

198 

113 

119 

116 

109 

1  019 

1  115 

of  which :  Fuels . 

167 

194 

3 

4 

no 

121 

79 

73 

51 

52 

409 

444 

Base  metals . 

65 

75 

35 

21 

19 

25 

16 

24 

25 

22 

160 

167 

Wood  and  pulp . 

103 

98 

99 

no 

6 

6 

— 

1 

13 

12 

220 

227 

Manufactures . 

83 

99 

18 

22 

75 

81 

21 

33 

164 

135 

361 

370 

of  which  ;  Engineering  goods . 

25 

32 

4 

5 

28 

32 

12 

19 

122 

96 

191 

184 

Total  (including  unspecified) . 

676 

824 

286 

326 

347 

402 

183 

203 

324 

286 

1816 

2  041 

Sources  :  Appendix  Table  B.  For  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  statistics 


°  Includes  the  Soviet  Union. 


(b)  The  commodity  pattern  of  east-west  European  trade 

In  general,  east-west  European  trade  is  more 
important  for  the  eastern  European  countries,  where 
it  accounts  for  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  group,  than  for  the  western  European  countries, 
where  it  constitutes  4  per  cent  of  total  turnover. 
Naturally,  the  proportions  vary  from  country  to 
country,  though  in  all  the  major  trading  countries 
they  are  small  (see  Table  14). 

For  this  and  other  reasons  it  might  be  expected  that 
economic  changes  in  the  eastern  European  countries 
would  tend  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  commodity 
composition  of  trade  than  would  economic  develop¬ 
ments  in  western  Europe.  Since  foreign  trade  in 
eastern  Europe  is  centrally  planned  and  conducted 
through  state  monopolies,  imports  from  western 
Europe  reflect  the  priority  given  to  basic  materials  and 
engineering  goods  in  domestic  plans;  and  the  small 
quantities  of  consumers’  goods  imported  are  to  a  large 
extent  simply  the  result  of  bargains  struck  in  the 
process  of  negotiation  of  quotas  under  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments.  Changes  in  the  commodity  pattern  of  imports 
from  western  Europe  thus  usually  originate  either  in 
changes  in  long-term  planning  priorities,  or  in  the  need 
to  relieve  temporary  scarcities  of  some  foodstuffs  or 
basic  materials.  But  developments  inside  western 
Europe  also  have  some  effect  on  the  pattern  of  eastern 
European  imports;  the  gradual  relaxation  of  strategic 
controls  was  certainly  a  prerequisite  for  the  growing 
share  of  industrial  equipment  and  base  metals  in  such 
trade ;  a  weakened  demand  inside  western  Europe  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  a  shift  of  exports  towards 
eastern  European  markets;  and,  more  recently,  the 
split  of  western  Europe  into  two  separate  trading  blocs 
has  induced  exporters  to  explore  markets  outside 
either  bloc  with  increased  vigour.  However,  such 
factors  —  other  than  the  relaxation  of  strategic  con¬ 
trols  —  have  not  had  much  impact  on  the  commodity 
composition  of  imports  into  eastern  Europe,  which 
remains  firmly  under  the  control  of  the  eastern 
European  planners. 

The  commodity  composition  of  eastern  European 
exports  to  western  Europe  might  be  expected  to  reflect 
to  a  rather  greater  extent  market  conditions  in  the 
importing  countries.  However,  the  fact  that  eastern 
European  exports  of  a  number  of  foodstuffs  and 
manufactured  goods  are  subject  to  quota  controls  in 
many  western  markets  tends  to  insulate  this  sector  of 
the  trade  to  some  extent  from  the  impact  of  normal 
market  fluctuations,  though  some  other  eastern 
European  exports  —  such  as  coal  —  are,  of  course,  as 
vulnerable  as  supplies  from  any  other  area,  or  even 
more  so.  Supply  conditions  in  eastern  European 
countries  have  probably  at  least  as  important  an 
impact  on  the  commodity  pattern  of  a  wide  sector  of 
their  exports  as  have  western  market  conditions.  This 


is  clearly  true  of  some  part  of  the  trade  in  foodstuffs; 
and,  among  manufactures,  the  range  of  exports  tends 
to  be  limited  by  inability  to  offer  goods  conforming 
to  specialized  western  market  requirements  and  by 
competing  demands  within  eastern  Europe — for 
example  for  the  most  advanced  types  of  industrial 
equipment,  such  as  might  find  a  ready  market  in 
western  Europe. 

Such  changes  as  in  fact  occurred  from  1958  to  1959 
in  the  commodity  composition  of  eastern  Europe’s 
imports  from  western  European  countries  reflect  the 
continuing  emphasis  on  imports  of  basic  materials  and 
industrial  equipment.  The  share  of  steel  grew  further, 
while  the  share  of  copper  declined  solely  because  larger 
quantities  were  taken  directly  from  overseas  pro¬ 
ducers.  Imports  of  industrial  equipment  and  ships 
increased  fast;  and  the  efforts  being  made  in  eastern 
Europe  to  raise  rapidly  supplies  of  consumers’  goods 
were  reflected  mainly  in  larger  imports  of  materials 
for  such  production  —  notably  hides,  wool  tops  and 
basic  chemicals.  Imports  of  meat  into  eastern  European 
countries  also  increased  rapidly,  but  those  of  fruit  and 
tobacco  declined;  imports  of  manufactured  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  declined  further,  and  accounted  for 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  1959  against  9  per  cent 
in  1958.  Thus,  eastern  European  imports  from  western 
Europe  remain  concentrated  on  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  include  only  relatively  small  purchases  of 
semi-luxury  foods  and  manufactured  consumers’ 
goods. 

The  expansion  of  eastern  European  exports  to 
western  Europe  in  1959  was  largely  accounted  for  by 
higher  deliveries  of  food  or  crude  materials;  and  the 
value  of  exports  of  manufactures  hardly  changed, 
although,  within  that  group,  deliveries  of  chemicals 
increased.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
situation  will  change  materially  in  the  near  future,  the 
more  so  as  the  formation  of  preferential  trading  areas 
in  western  Europe  is  likely  to  worsen  the  export 
prospects  of  eastern  European  manufactures. 

The  commodity  and  area  composition  of  east-west 
European  trade  in  1958  and  1959  is  summarized  in 
Tables  15  and  16.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  a  more 
detailed  account  is  given  of  developments  in  east-west 
European  trade  in  the  most  important  commodity 
groups. 

Foodstuffs 

The  balance  of  east-west  European  trade  in  food¬ 
stuff's  is  gradually  reverting  to  the  traditional  pre-war 
pattern  of  considerable  western  European  import 
surpluses.  In  the  early  fifties,  the  slow  growth  of 
agricultural  output  and  gradually  rising  consumption 
standards  in  eastern  Europe  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
exports  to  western  markets  up  to  1954-1955  while 
imports  from  those  areas  increased.  In  1954  and  1955 
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Table  16 

Exports  from  western  Europe  to  eastern  Europe"  in  1958  and  1959  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


EFTA  countries 

1 

1 

Rest 

Total 

western  Europe 

Country  of  destination  and  commodity  group 

Others 

Finland 

of  western 
Europe 

I9S8 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Soviet  Union 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

5 

2 

2 

1 

13 

5 

4 

1 

5 

37 

29 

63 

42 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

97 

124 

40 

27 

22 

39 

30 

20 

15 

25 

204 

235 

of  which  :  Base  metals  . 

86 

112 

40 

26 

6 

22 

— 

— 

6 

14 

138 

174 

Manufactures . 

98 

106 

22 

48 

43 

65 

100 

115 

22 

19 

285 

353 

of  which  ;  Engineering  goods . 

75 

83 

17 

35 

36 

57 

68 

89 

13 

14 

209 

278 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

207 

243 

66 

77 

80 

no 

134 

140 

73 

75 

362 

647 

Poland 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

8 

— 

— 

16 

16 

18 

25 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

59 

39 

7 

13 

27 

22 

16 

12 

10 

11 

108 

97 

of  which  :  Base  metals . 

48 

29 

2 

9 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

64 

44 

Manufactures . 

76 

86 

19 

27 

53 

42 

4 

6 

10 

18 

162 

179 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

51 

62 

15 

21 

42 

36 

— 

— 

3 

15 

111 

134 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

J4I 

130 

31 

46 

83 

73 

20 

18 

33 

46 

311 

313 

Czechoslovakia 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

4 

3 

— 

— 

5 

10 

— 

— 

30 

25 

39 

38 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

56 

51 

3 

7 

22 

23 

7 

4 

10 

11 

99 

96 

of  which  :  Base  metals . 

41 

37 

— 

3 

10 

11 

— 

— 

2 

3 

54 

54 

Manufactures . 

47 

49 

8 

9 

23 

26 

1 

2 

4 

7 

83 

93 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

26 

30 

5 

5 

14 

14 

1 

2 

2 

4 

48 

55 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

110 

108 

12 

17 

33 

60 

9 

6 

44 

43 

228 

234 

Eastern  Germany 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

7 

7 

1 

— 

18 

24 

2 

— 

36 

23 

63 

54 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

13 

15 

2 

4 

25 

25 

8 

7 

12 

13 

60 

63 

of  which  :  Base  metals . 

5 

8 

2 

4 

14 

12 

— 

— 

6 

7 

26 

31 

Manufactures . 

13 

10 

4 

6 

15 

18 

3 

4 

4 

5 

39 

44 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

7 

4 

2 

3 

8 

8 

— 

— 

3 

4 

18 

19 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

34 

34 

6 

10 

39 

68 

14 

11 

32 

41 

163 

164 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

4 

S 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

10 

13 

16 

23 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

61 

79 

5 

10 

23 

28 

5 

4 

17 

19 

112 

138 

of  which  ;  Base  metals . 

31 

48 

2 

5 

8 

11 

— 

— 

2 

1 

43 

65 

Manufactures . 

62 

99 

5 

9 

23 

44 

2 

2 

5 

4 

98 

160 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

28 

51 

2 

4 

14 

25 

— 

1 

1 

3 

45 

84 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

132 

193 

1 

21 

49 

76 

7 

6 

34 

38 

233 

336 

Total  eastern  Europe  " 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

21 

21 

1 

3 

1 

38 

49 

6 

5 

129 

106 

197 

182 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products  .  .  . 

286 

316 

57 

61 

109 

137 

66 

47 

65 

79 

583 

640 

of  which  :  Base  metals . 

211 

234 

46 

47 

48 

58 

2 

2 

17 

27 

325 

368 

Manufactures . 

295 

342 

57 

99 

158 

195 

111 

129 

45 

53 

666 

818 

of  which  :  Engineering  goods . 

187 

230 

41 

68 

113 

140 

69 

92 

22 

40 

432 

570 

Total  (including  unspecified)  . 

624 

712 

127 

171 

323 

387 

184 

181 

240 

243 

1  499 

1  694 

Source  :  Appendix  Table  C.  For  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  statistics 
"  Includes  the  Soviet  Union. 


there  was  in  fact  a  western  export  surplus  in  east-west 
European  trade  in  food.  With  the  further  growth  of 
output  of  eastern  European  agriculture,  food  imports 
from  western  European  countries  have  since  been 
falling,  and  again  declined  in  1959.  That  decline 


was,  however,  concentrated  on  fruit,  vegetables  and 
tobacco,  and  seems  to  have  represented  a  deliberate 
move,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Germany,  to  favour  eastern  European  sources,  such 
as  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  at  the  expense  of  western 


Table  17 


Share  of  eastern  Europe  "  in  total  exports  of  selected  commodities  from  three  groups 
of  western  European  countries  in  1958  and  1959 


Percentages  based  on  values 


Commodity 

EEC 

countries 

EFTA  1 

countries  | 

Rest  of 

western  Europe 

Total 

western  Europe 

t958 

1 

1 959  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco . 

0.9 

2.4 

2.8 

16.5 

1 

13.8  ' 

4.0 

3.5 

Meat  and  livestock . 

0.2 

0.3 

1.0 

3.8 

2.5 

1.1 

3.0 

Fish  . 

2.1 

1.7 

9.7 

8.7 

37.8 

34.7 

13.1 

11.7 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

2.1 

1.2 

2.1 

3.9 

21.2 

14.0 

5.4 

3.6 

Tobacco  . 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

28.6 

22.5 

17.8 

7.5 

Crude  materials  and  semi-finished  products . 

4.0 

4.0 

4.3 

4.8 

16.4 

15.6 

4.9 

5.0 

Wood  and  wood-pulp . 

1.1 

0.7 

1.9 

2.3 

17.0 

11.1 

5.6 

4.4 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

23.6 

20.4 

16.3 

64.6 

70.9 

24.6 

21.0 

Iron  and  steel . 

7.1 

7.3 

5.9 

7.5 

32.9 

35.7 

7.0 

7.6 

Copper  . 

11.5 

7.6 

20.1 

13.9 

14.0 

42.9 

15.4 

10.9 

Manufactures . 

mM 

2.3 

2.9 

33.9 

30.3 

3.0 

3.4 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

ikH 

2.1 

1.7 

34.5 

15.9 

2.9 

2.8 

Chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) . 

2.8 

3.8 

32.6 

26.3 

3.7 

3.9 

Machinery  . 

3.6 

4.1 

65.2 

52.7 

4.0 

4.9 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

0.6 

0.5 

10.3 

8.8 

0.5 

0.4 

Ships  and  boats  . 

1.4 

0 

0.2 

56.3 

67.7 

6.3 

8.4 

All  commodities  (including  unspecified) . 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.4 

19.8 

18.5 

1 

3.8 

Sources:  Appendix  Table  C;  and  national  trade  statistics. 
“  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 


European  suppliers,  mainly  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
only  important  product  exports  of  which  from 
western  Europe  rose  in  1959  was  meat,  and  this  rise 
benefited  suppliers  such  as  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  17, 
the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  western  European 
exports  of  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  fell  from  1958 
to  1959;  and  this  decline  affected  mainly  countries 
other  than  the  members  of  the  EEC  and  EFTA. 

Eastern  European  food  exports  to  western  Europe 
have  increased  substantially  from  the  low  point 
reached  in  1954/55;  and  in  1959  there  was  an  expansion 
of  fully  20  per  cent  in  value.  The  share  of  eastern 
Europe  in  total  western  European  imports  of  wheat 
more  than  doubled;  and  the  share  of  the  western 
European  import  market  for  meat  also  rose  (see 
Table  18).  As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  Soviet 
Union  benefited  most  from  the  rise  in  total  western 
European  imports  of  food  and  feedingstuffs  from 
eastern  sources:  the  bumper  wheat  crop  of  1958 
permitted  a  large  increase  in  exports  in  the  following 
year,  and  shipments  of  oil  cake  also  increased.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Rumanian  maize  exports  practically  ceased. 
Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  exports  of  livestock,  as 
well  as  Polish  exports  of  bacon  and  butter,  rose 
in  1959.  Poland  succeeded  in  raising  exports  of  fruit 


and  vegetables  also;  but  other  food  exports  from 
eastern  Europe  changed  little. 

Crude  Materials  and  Semi-finished  Articles 

Petroleum  has  in  recent  years  come  to  occupy  the 
foremost  position  in  the  Soviet  drive  to  increase 
exports  to  western  countries.  On  the  one  hand,  Soviet 
oil  resources  are  now  more  important  than  was 
believed  some  years  ago;  the  expansion  in  crude 
petroleum  output  has  been  rapid,  from  38  million  tons 
in  1950  to  130  million  tons  in  1959,  and  an  output  of 
230-240  million  tons  is  planned  for  1965.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expansion  of  refining  capacity  is  lagging 
behind  the  growth  of  crude  output.  Any  sizable 
increase  in  exports  thus  has  to  be  concentrated  on 
crude,  which  in  its  turn  involves  increasing  sales  on  a 
market  which  has  so  far  been  dominated  by  a  number 
of  big  American,  Bi  itish  and  Dutch  oil  companies. 

It  is  significant  that  Soviet  petroleum  first  entered 
the  western  European  markets  in  the  form  of  fuel  oil, 
which  was  handled  largely  by  coal  importers  and  not  by 
the  oil  companies.  Crude  oil  was  at  first  sold  only  to 
French  and  Italian  government-controlled  refineries, 
originally  based  on  small  domestic  resources,  while 
petroleum  products  other  than  fuel  oil  were  exported 
mainly  to  countries  such  as  Finland  and  Iceland. 


Table  18 


Imports  of  selected  commodities  into  three  groups  of  western  European  countries 
from  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  1958  and  1959 

Quantity  or  value  and  percentage  shares  of  total  imports  of  each  commodity  into  each  group  of  countries 


Commodity 

Unit 

EEC  countries 

EFTA  countries 

Rest  of  1 

western  Europe  ® 

Total 

western  Europe 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Meat . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

112 

144 

82 

113 

16 

9 

210 

266 

Share  ** . 

11 

12 

5 

6 

16 

10 

7 

8 

Wheat . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

43 

615 

293 

447 

368 

414 

706 

1  476 

Share . 

1 

14 

5 

8 

27 

32 

6 

13 

Cotton . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

19 

39 

13 

23 

9 

18 

41 

80 

Share . 

2 

4 

3 

4 

15 

24 

3 

5 

Sawn  soft  wood  .  .  . 

Thousand  standards  .  . 

361 

369 

328 

421 

30 

42 

719 

832 

Share . 

22 

20 

24 

25 

16 

35 

22 

22 

Roundwood  . 

Thousand  cubic  metres . 

1  228 

1  459 

423 

286 

64 

122 

1  715 

1  867 

Share . 

19 

23 

14 

11 

22 

17 

18 

20 

Hard  coal  and  coke 

Million  tons . 

3.9 

3.2 

3.9 

4.5 

3.8 

4.0 

11.6 

11.7 

Share . 

5 

7 

24 

31 

69 

58 

14 

17 

Crude  petroleum  .  .  . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

1  177 

2  671 

33 

16 

916 

1  502 

2  126 

4  189 

Share . 

1 

3 

— 

— 

51 

37 

1 

3 

Petroleum  products .  . 

Million  dollars  .... 

67 

87 

23 

50 

53 

41 

143 

178 

Share . 

13 

17 

2 

5 

29 

25 

8 

11 

Pig  iron . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

144 

359 

179 

164 

2 

63 

325 

586 

Share . 

18 

31 

57 

50 

3 

43 

27 

36 

Steel . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

277 

282 

70 

161 

227 

301 

524 

744 

Share . 

3 

3 

2 

4 

23 

25 

5 

5 

Aluminium . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

13 

10 

15 

17 

6 

8 

34 

35 

Share . 

8 

4 

6 

5 

30 

22 

7 

6 

Tin . 

Thousand  tons  .... 

11 

11 

7 

1 

1 

1 

19 

13 

Share . 

28 

20 

32 

8 

38 

33 

30 

19 

Machinery  ' . 

Million  dollars  .... 

16.4 

17.7 

15.4 

16.5 

81.4 

61.8 

113.2 

96.0 

Share . 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

15.0 

10.2 

2.7 

2.0 

Sources  :  OEEC  Stm.stical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  C;  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics  for  Europe,  ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4;  national 
trade  statistics. 


“  Excluding  Spain,  except  for  coal. 
^  Percentages  based  on  values. 
c  SITC  divisions  71  and  72. 


Between  1958  and  1959,  however,  Soviet  exports  of 
crude  oil  nevertheless  increased  faster  (from  2.1  mil¬ 
lion  to  4.8  million  tons  according  to  Soviet  statistics) 
than  exports  of  products  (from  3.9  million  to  5.9  mil¬ 
lion  tons).  Behind  this  development  were  certain 
changes  on  the  western  oil  market.  The  glut  of  supplies 
on  the  fuel  markets  in  1958  and  1959  —  accentuated  by 
the  1958  stagnation,  but  largely  caused  by  the  rapid 
post-war  expansion  of  world  petroleum  output  — 
resulted  in  keen  competition  between  coal  and  oil,  and, 
within  the  oil  sector,  between  the  old-established  oil 


companies  and  several  newcomers  on  the  international 
markets,  including  several  American  companies.  In¬ 
dependent  refineries  and  petroleum  distributors  also 
emerged  in  some  western  European  countries.  Fuel-oil 
prices  were  the  first  to  fall,  since  this  type  of  oil 
competes  directly  with  coal;  and  this  may  have  been 
an  additional  inducement  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  try 
to  enter  the  market  for  crude,  where  international  price 
quotations  had  remained  more  stable. 

Thus,  the  discrepancy  between  crude  output  and 
refinery  capacity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  price 


structure  on  western  markets,  and  the  existence  of 
independent  refineries  in  western  Europe,  all  influenced 
a  shift  in  Soviet  petroleum  exports  from  products  to 
crude.  The  glut  on  petroleum  markets,  to  which  com¬ 
petition  from  Soviet  crude  made  a  modest  contribu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  actual  and  prospective  supplies  from 
new  oil-producing  areas  such  as  the  Sahara,  led  the 
international  oil  companies  first  to  offer  considerable 
rebates  on  exports  to  the  most  competitive  markets 
and  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1960,  to  reduce  the  posted 
prices  of  crude  oil  —  the  first  downward  adjustment 
since  1953.  Although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  increase  its  share  of  western 
European  imports  of  crude  oil  further  —  beyond  the 
3  per  cent  share  achieved  in  1959  —  trade  agreements 
so  far  published  do  not  foresee  quite  so  spectacular  an 
increase  of  Soviet  exports  of  crude  oil  in  1960  as 
occurred  in  1959.  Exports  to  Italy  (the  biggest  market 
for  Soviet  crude)  are  scheduled  to  remain  on  the  1959 
level;  in  shipments  to  Finland,  there  will  be  a  further 
shift  from  products  to  crude ;  the  quota  for  exports 
to  western  Germany  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  put 
at  1.5  million  tons  following  actual  deliveries  in  1959 
of  300,000  tons;  exports  to  Greece  are  planned  to 
double,  and  Portugal  has  agreed  to  take  50,000  tons. 
Exports  of  crude  oil  to  France  are,  however,  expected 
to  disappear  as  the  supplies  of  Sahara  oil  increase. 
Altogether,  the  trade  agreements  foreshadow  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Soviet  exports  of  crude  oil  to  western  Europe 
by  perhaps  50  per  cent  between  1959  and  1960.  The 
increase  in  exports  of  petroleum  products  is  likely  to 
be  considerably  smaller. 

While  petroleum  and  products  accounted  for  one- 
fifth  of  total  Soviet  exports  to  western  Europe,  the 
share  of  petroleum  products  only  in  Rumanian  east- 
west  exports  was  two-fifths.®®  Between  1958  and  1959, 
Rumania  managed  to  raise  exports  of  petroleum 
products  to  western  Europe  from  1.2  million  to  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  largely  to  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France  and 
Norway,  the  increase  being  contributed  mainly  by  fuel 
oil.  But  Rumania  has  small  prospects  of  further  in¬ 
creasing  petroleum  exports  to  western  Europe,  since 
crude  output  has  levelled  off  and  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  is  growing.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  exports  of  petrol¬ 
eum  products  could  be  diverted  from  eastern  European 
markets  to  western  Europe,  at  least  before  refinery 
capacity  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  sufficiently 
expanded,  since  the  bulk  of  Rumanian  exports  goes  to 
deficit  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Coal  and  coke  contribute  a  diminishing  share  of  the 
total  value  of  eastern  European  exports  to  western 
Europe  —  10  per  cent  in  1959  compared  with  12  per 
cent  in  1958  and  as  much  as  16  per  cent  in  1956,  a  year 

Because  of  the  disappearance  of  maize  exports  in  1959,  the 
petroleum  share  was  exceptionally  high  that  year.  In  1958,  it  had 
been  just  over  one-third. 


of  keen  demand  and  high  coal  prices.  But  the  quantities 
of  hard  coal  and  coke  exported  were  nevertheless 
higher  in  1959  than  in  either  1958  or  1956.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  continuous  expansion  of  Soviet 
exports  to  western  European  markets,  from  virtually 
nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  to  3.4  miliion 
tons  in  1958  and  4.1  million  tons  in  1959  (according 
to  western  European  import  statistics).  Coal  output  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  reaching 
over  380  million  tons  in  1959;  and  it  is  planned  to 
reach  600-612  million  tons  by  1965.  Given  the  tiny 
fraction  of  present  Soviet  coal  production  which 
current  exports  to  western  Europe  represent,  there 
could  hardly  be  serious  supply  limitationo  to  their 
substantial  increase.  However,  transport  cost  may  be  a 
limiting  factor:  the  coal  fields  closest  to  western 
Europe  meet  the  combined  demand  from  densely 
populated  Soviet  regions  and  from  the  eastern 
European  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Soviet 
imports  of  coal  from  Poland  in  both  1958  and  1959 
almost  exactly  equalled  Soviet  exports  to  western 
Europe. 

Poland  is  in  an  entirely  different  position;  the 
growth  of  output  of  hard  coal  is  hardly  keeping  pace 
with  rising  domestic  requirements  (output  in  1959  was 
99  million  tons),  and  prospects  for  any  major  expansion 
of  exports  are  thus  small.  After  1956,  shipments  of  coal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern  European 
countries  were  reduced,  but  this  measure  was  designed 
to  improve  the  fuel  situation  in  Poland  and  did  not 
allow  an  increase  in  exports  to  other  markets.  Over  the 
period  1955  to  1959,  Polish  hard  coal  exports  to 
western  Europe  have,  by  and  large,  remained  on  a  level 
of  about  7  million  tons  a  year.  In  1958,  deliveries  were 
raised  by  over  1  million  tons,  while  the  c.i.f.  price  fell 
by  one-third;  but  in  1959  there  was  a  decline  from 
7.5  million  to  7.0  million  tons,  accompanied  by  a 
decline  in  the  c.i.f.  price  by  about  one-sixth.  Judging 
from  western  European  import  statistics  (the  source  of 
the  above  figures  also),  the  Soviet  Union  reduced  coal 
prices  to  those  markets  more  in  1959  than  did  Poland; 
and  this  may  explain  why  Soviet  exports  to  western 
European  markets  increased,  while  Polish  deliveries 
fell.  As  already  mentioned,  prices  were  better  main¬ 
tained  in  eastern  Europe,  which  took  an  increased 
share  of  Polish  coal  exports  whereas  the  western  share 
increased  in  the  exports  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  only  other  exporter  of  hard 
coal  and  coke  —  in  small  quantities  —  to  western 
Europe.  In  1959  such  exports  did  not  quite  reach 
0.5  million  tens;  but  Czechoslovakia  also  exported 
over  1  million  tons  of  lignite,  most  of  it  to  western 
Germany.  Eastern  Germany  exports  falling  quantities 
of  brown-coal  briquettes  to  Austria  and  Denmark  and, 
in  1959,  3.7  million  tons  to  western  Germany  (in  1958, 
4.3  million  tons). 


With  the  resumption  of  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  western  Europe,  coal  consumption  is  again 
growing,  but  so  is  production;  and  even  though 
imports  from  the  United  States  may  fall  further,  there 
is  little  scope  for  any  sizable  increase  in  imports  from 
eastern  Europe  in  1960.  Trade  agreements  for  1960 
indicate  a  further  shift  of  purchases  towards  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  expense  of  Poland  in  France,  Italy  and 
Austria,  while  Denmark  and  Sweden  may  increase  coal 
imports  from  Poland. 

Base  metals  have  come  to  occupy  an  increasingly 
important  position  in  east-west  European  trade  in  the 
course  of  the  fifties,  in  1959  accounting  for  22  per  cent 
of  total  western  European  exports  to  eastern  European 
markets  and  8  per  cent  of  imports.  In  the  non-ferrous 
metals  group,  the  exchange  is  essentially  one  of  copper 
from  western  Europe  against  aluminium,  tin  and  zinc, 
mainly  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Trade  in  iron  and  steel 
consists  largely  of  an  exchange  of  eastern  European 
pig  iron  and  ingots  against  more  finished  types  of  steel 
from  western  Europe.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  exports 
pig  iron,  ingots  and  certain  ferro-alloys  to  the  more 
industrially  developed  western  European  countries,  but 
its  exports  to  Finland  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  steel 
products.  In  1959,  Soviet  exports  of  pig  iron  to  western 
Europe  more  than  doubled,  although  the  export  price 
fell  by  almost  one-third.®^ 

Soviet  imports  consist  of  more  finished  steel,  in¬ 
cluding  steel  plate,  tubes  and  various  types  of  high- 
quality  special  steels.  Between  1958  and  1959,  Soviet 
imports  of  steel  tubes  increased  from  almost  nothing 
to  250,000  tons,  of  which  western  Germany  supplied 
the  greater  share,  this  material  being  destined  mainly 
for  the  new  oil  pipelines.  The  long-term  agreement 
between  western  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  con¬ 
cluded  in  April  1958,  and  covering  the  years  1958  to 
1960,  foresaw  west  German  exports  of  only  35,000  tons 
of  steel  tubes  in  the  two  years  1959  and  1960.  Thus, 
within  less  than  one  year,  a  drastic  revision  of  previous 
plans  was  made,  linked  with  the  Soviet  efforts  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  the  oil  pipelines  and  to 
step  up  petroleum  exports. 

Other  eastern  European  countries  export  quite 
significant  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  to  western 
Europe.  Exports  from  eastern  Germany  and  Rumania 
in  1959  consisted  almost  entirely  of  pig  iron;  Bulgaria 
delivered  only  billets,  Poland  exported  billets  and 
universal  plates.  Only  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
had  a  more  diversified  export  structure,  although 
billets  was  the  quantitatively  most  important  item  in 
Czechoslovak  deliveries. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  Table  18,  the 
share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  western  European 

**  The  unit  price  of  pig  iron  exported  to  eastern  European 
countries  remained  virtually  unchanged. 


imports  of  pig-iron  —  a  relatively  small  item  in  the 
total  import  bill  of  the  area  —  rose  from  27  per  cent  to 
36  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959.  The  share  of  eastern 
Europe  in  western  European  steel  imports  remained  at 
5  per  cent. 

Western  European  exports  of  steel  to  eastern 
Europe  in  1959  shifted  slightly  towards  higher-priced 
qualities.  Although  overall  steel-making  capacity  in 
eastern  Europe  has  been  greatly  expanded,  even  in  the 
recent  past,  and  a  certain  specialization  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  area,  there  still  exists  a  scarcity  of 
special  steels  of  high  quality,  and  it  may  even  be  that 
this  shortage  has  become  more  accentuated.  Supplies 
of  steel  tubes  are  a  problem  throughout  the  area;  and 
the  increasing  output  of  consumers’  durable  goods, 
such  as  refrigerators,  requires  thin  steel  plate,  of  which 
local  output  is  insufficient  so  that  sizable  quantities 
are  imported  from  western  Europe.  Eastern  European 
motor  car  production  is  hampered  by  lack  of  suitable 
body-plate,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States 
as  well  as  from  western  Europe;  and  the  general 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  engineering  products 
also  involve  higher  imports  of  special  types  of  steel 
from  western  sources.  In  1959,  eastern  European 
markets  took  a  slightly  greater  share  of  western 
European  exports  of  iron  and  steel  than  in  1958  (see 
Table  17). 

In  1958,  substantial  offers  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  tin 
and  aluminium  caused  considerable  excitement  on 
already  over-supplied  western  European  markets. 
Between  1958  and  1959,  however,  exports  to  western 
Europe  of  tin  fell  from  17,000  tons  to  1 1,000  tons,  and 
of  aluminium  from  47,000  tons  to  33,000  tons  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Soviet  statistics);  and  in  the  case  of  tin,  this  fall 
conformed  with  an  undertaking  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  negotiations  with  the  International  Tin  Secre¬ 
tariat,  to  reduce  tin  exports  to  western  markets.  Soviet 
tin  exports  to  all  maikets  in  1958  and  1959  equalled 
Soviet  imports  of  tin  from  mainland  China;  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  net  export 
surplus  of  aluminium  either  ;  the  reverse  situation 
seems  more  probable.  Soviet  zinc  exports  are  about 
matched  by  imports  from  eastern  Europe,  largely  from 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  importance  as  a  supplier  of  various  alloy 
metals  —  manganese,  chromium,  and  tungsten  (ex¬ 
ported  mainly  in  the  form  of  ores)  —  as  well  as  of 
certain  rare  and  precious  metals  (antimony,  palla¬ 
dium,  platinum,  silver).  The  scale  of  gold  exports  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

Total  Soviet  imports  of  copper  from  western  coun¬ 
tries  increased  in  1959,  but  lower  quantities  were  taken 
from  western  Europe  as  direct  imports  trom  Rhodesia 
and  Uganda  developed.  Western  Europe’s  copper 
exports  to  other  eastern  European  countries  continued 
to  grow,  however,  particularly  to  Poland,  Czecho- 


Slovakia  and  Hungary.  These  copper  exports  had 
started  in  1955,  in  conjunction  with  a  relaxation  of 
strategic  controls  on  exports  to  eastern  Europe;  and 
in  1958,  a  further  relaxation  of  such  controls  affecting 
nickel,  among  other  commodities,  was  followed  by 
some  shipments  of  nickel  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1959, 
mainly  by  France  ($5.8  million)  and  Canada. 

Western  Europe’s  exports  to  eastern  Europe  of 
other  non-ferrous  metals  are  relatively  small;  but 
aluminium  is  of  some  significance  in  the  exports  of 
Austria,  Norway  and  Yugoslavia. 

East-west  European  trade  in  forestry  products 
consists  largely  of  eastern  European  deliveries  of  round 
and  sawn  softwood  (mainly  from  the  Soviet  Union) 
and  western  European  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
(mainly  from  Finland).  Soviet  exports  of  sawn  soft¬ 
wood  to  western  European  markets  have  risen  rapidly, 
from  230,000  standards  in  1953  to  490,000  in  1958,  and 
605,000  standards  in  1959.  In  that  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  almost  as  important  a  supplier  of  western 
Europe  as  was  Austria,  but  still  appreciably  less 
important  than  Sweden  (960,000  standards)  and 
Finland  (855,000  standards).  Exports  of  sawn  soft¬ 
wood  from  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Rumania 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  no  upward  trend, 
rather  the  contrary. 

During  the  fifties,  western  European  imports  of  sawn 
softwood  have  followed  a  pattern,  of  alternating  years 
of  rapid  growth  and  of  decline  or  stagnation,  set 
largely  by  the  behaviour  of  the  biggest  importer,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus,  the  general  business  cycle  is 
not  reflected  in  the  western  European  timber  trade, 
except  that  years  of  falling  economic  activity  (1952  and 
1958)  were  also  years  of  very  sharply  reduced  timber 
imports.  This  trade  is,  in  fact,  governed  as  much  by 
factors  on  the  supply  side  as  by  changes  in  demand. 
The  decline  in  import  demand  during  1958  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  factors.  The  fall  in  freight  rates 
reduced  the  landed  cost  of  Canadian  timber,  and  the 
Finnish  devaluation  resulted  in  a  stiff  price  competi¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  joined.  This  occurred 
in  a  period  of  generally  falling  commodity  prices  and 
a  decelerating  rate  of  overall  economic  growth  in 
western  Europe  (though  there  was  probably  no 
decline  in  timber  consumption);  and,  as  a  result, 
importers  sharply  reduced  their  purchases  and  ran 
down  stocks.  Stocks  in  exporting  countries  therefore 
increased  during  1958,  and  timber  fellings  were 
reduced  in  the  1958/59  season,  resulting  in  a  decline 
in  sawings  in  1959.  When,  in  1959,  price  expectations 
changed  and  importers  started  to  rebuild  stocks, 
import  volumes  increased,  and  stocks  in  exporting 
countries  fell  drastically.  Fellings  in  the  1959/60 
season  increased,  which  will  allow  a  higher  production 
of  sawn  timber  this  year,  but  exports  cannot  rise  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  year  since  there  are  no  stocks  to  draw 


from.  Thus,  the  continued  strong  import  demand  in 
1960  is  unlikely  to  be  met  by  a  commensurate  increase 
in  supplies  (Swedish  exports  are  expected  to  increase 
only  from  1,010  thousand  to  1,050  thousand  standards 
in  1960,  and  Finnish  exports  from  940  thousand  to 
1,050  thousand  standards)  and  an  upward  price  trend 
is  probable. 

Soviet  export  trade  in  timber  has  largely  followed 
the  pattern  of  western  European  imports  described 
above,  although  this  has  been  partially  concealed  by 
a  strong  upward  trend.  Exports  to  western  European 
markets  increased  particularly  strongly  in  1953,  1955, 
1957  and  1959,  and  much  less  in  the  intervening  years. 
Even  total  Soviet  timber  exports  display  a  similar 
pattern,  exports  to  countries  other  than  those  of 
western  Europe  increasing  particularly  fast  in,  for 
example,  1957  and  1959.  In  1960,  Soviet  exports  to 
western  Europe  are  expected  to  rise  rather  less  fast 
than  in  1959,  despite  rising  prices. 

This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  timber  for  export  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  market  factors  as  create  the  two- 
year  cycle  in  the  western  European  exporting  countries. 
Production  may  increase  steadily;  but  when  western 
European  demand  is  small  and  prices  fall,  stocks  are 
allowed  to  accumulate,  to  be  despatched  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  If,  as  seems  likely,  this  happened  in  1959, 
exports  in  1960  can  emanate  only  from  current 
production.  A  further  important  factor  tending  to 
produce  large  fluctuations  in  Soviet  exports  is  the 
shortness  of  the  Soviet  shipping  season.  Loadings  in 
White  Sea  ports  are  possible  during  not  much  more 
than  six  months  in  a  year,  which  means  that  orders 
delayed  beyond  the  early  months  of  any  year  cannot 
be  shipped  in  the  same  year.®^ 

The  growing  Soviet  timber  exports  to  western 
European  countries  during  past  years  have  largely 
replaced  exports  from  Canada,  and  from  other  eastern 
European  countries  which  have  rather  small  export¬ 
able  surpluses. 

The  Soviet  pulp  and  paper  industries,  although 
quantitatively  important,  are  in  need  of  modernization. 
Certain  quantities  of  sulphite  cellulose  are  exported  to 
western  Europe.  Between  1958  and  1959,  these  exports 
fell  from  160,000  tons  to  140,000  tons;  and  Soviet 
imports  of  cellulose  from  western  Europe  (mainly  from 
Finland)  also  fell,  from  75,000  tons  to  65,000  tons. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  started  a  vast  programme  of 
modernization  of  these  industries,®®  which  will  have 
its  own  effect  on  east-west  trade  through  orders  of 
equipment  and  complete  plants  in  western  European 
countries  such  as  Finland  and  Sweden. 

“The  operation  of  a  nuclear-powered  icebreaker  should 
permit  some  extension  of  this  season. 

*’  Mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin,  p.  3. 
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Other  crude  materials  than  those  considered  above 
play  a  considerable  role  in  east-west  European  trade, 
particularly  in  eastern  European  exports;  but  there  is 
a  western  European  export  surplus,  in  value  terms,  of 
textile  fibres.  Western  Europe  exports  mainly  synthetic 
fibres  and  wool  tops;  and  in  addition,  eastern  Europe 
imports  significant  quantities  of  high-quality  wool  from 
overseas  countries.  In  1960,  these  latter  purchases  seem 
to  be  increasing  further.  Eastern  European  exports  to 
western  Europe  consist  overwhelmingly  of  medium- 
staple  cotton  and  flax  from  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
according  to  Soviet  statistics,  exports  increased 
between  1958  and  1959  from  34,000  to  70,000  tons  of 
cotton,  and  from  16,000  to  22,000  tons  of  flax. 

Soviet  cotton  exports  to  other  eastern  European 
countries  amounted  to  270,000  tons  in  both  1958 
and  1959.  Soviet  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  increased 
very  fast  in  1957  and  1958;  but  in  1959  they  fell,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  took  large  quantities  from  mainland 
China.  Czechoslovakia  continues,  however,  to  import 
sizable  amounts  of  Egyptian  cotton.  United  States 
exports  of  cotton  to  Poland  fell  from  $25  million  to 
$14  million  between  1958  and  1959. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  an  important  supplier  of  fur 
skins.  In  1959,  these  exports  increased,  and  the  auc¬ 
tions  held  in  1960  resulted  in  higher  sales  at  rising 
prices.  Exports  from  western  European  countries  of 
hides  increased  significantly  in  1959,  particularly  to 
eastern  Germany  and  Hungary. 

Manufactured  Goods 

Between  1958  and  1959,  the  share  of  manufactures 
in  the  value  of  western  European  imports  from  eastern 
European  countries  fell  from  20  per  cent  to  18  per 
cent;  and,  since  prices  of  crude  materials  fell  by  some 
20  per  cent,  the  decline  in  the  share  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  total  volume  of  imports  was  appreciably 
greater.  In  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
Europe,  the  share  of  manufactures  increased  from 
44  per  cent  to  48  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  in  this  case  to 
judge  the  effects  of  price  changes,  but  the  increase 
would  probably  be  slightly  less  if  based  on  data  in 
constant  prices. 

Western  Europe  has  an  export  surplus  in  east-west 
European  trade  in  all  the  three  major  groups  of 
manufactures:  engineering  products,  chemicals  (ex¬ 
cluding  fertilizers)  and  manufactured  consumers’ 
goods.  In  1959,  eastern  European  countries  succeeded 
in  increasing  exports  of  manufactures  only  in  the 
chemicals  group,  for  which  the  value  of  exports  rose 
in  all  these  countries  except  Bulgaria.  Austria,  western 
Germany,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  were  the  main 
expanding  markets  for  these  exports,  which  consist 
largely  of  crude  chemicals.  Eastern  European  imports 
of  chemicals  from  western  Europe  increased  even 
faster  than  the  exports  just  mentioned;  and,  although 


basic  chemicals  preponderate  also  in  this  latter  flow,  it 
includes  growing  exports  of  plastic  materials  and  of 
other  higher-value  products. 

East-west  European  trade  in  manufactured  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  was  unchanged  in  total  value  from  1958  i 
to  1959.  Exports  from  eastern  Europe  of  textiles  and  I 
clothing,  glassware,  pottery  and  paper,  all  remained  | 
at  the  1958  level;  and  western  European  exports  of 
textile  yams  and  fabrics  to  all  eastern  European 
countries  except  Hungary  fell.  i 

Between  1958  and  1959,  there  was  a  small  decline  [ 
in  the  value  of  eastern  European  exports  of  engineering 
products  to  western  Europe.  The  EEC  and  EFTA  I 
countries  increased  imports  from  eastern  Europe  of 
engineering  products,  the  increase  being  concentrated 
on  motor  cars  and  ships;  but  the  share  of  eastern 
Europe  in  total  imports  of  machinery  and  vehicles 
into  these  two  groups  of  countries  remained  as  low  as 
1  per  cent.  In  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe  ^ 
the  share  was  10  per  cent,  but  both  the  share  and  the 
absolute  value  were  considerably  lower  than  in  1958 
(see  Table  18).  This  was  due  to  significantly  lower 
deliveries  of  industrial  plant  to  Yugoslavia,  which  in 
1957  and  1958  had  reached  a  very  high  level,  and  also 
to  Turkey.  In  Finland,  where  imports  of  engineering 
goods  from  eastern  European  countries  had  fallen  ■ 
rapidly  in  1958  as  a  result  of  the  liberalization  of  j. 
imports  from  western  Europe,  there  was  a  certain 
recovery  in  such  imports  in  1959,  However,  this 
recovery  was  entirely  due  to  larger  imports  from 
eastern  Europe  of  motor-cars,  which  still  remain  i 
subject  to  controls  on  imports  from  all  sources.  j 

Western  European  exports  of  engineering  products  1 
to  eastern  European  markets  rose  by  over  30  per  cent 
from  1958  to  1959.  Deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  most,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  and 
accounted  in  1959  for  almost  one-half  of  all  western 
European  exports  in  this  commodity  group  to  eastern 
Europe ;  but  exports  to  Poland  also  rose  substantially. 
Among  the  major  western  European  supplying  coun¬ 
tries,  France  raised  exports  by  85  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  by  two-thirds,  and  Finland  by  one-third 
(almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union),  whereas  west  German  deliveries  expanded  j 
relatively  little.  Nevertheless,  western  Germany  re-  ^ 
mained  by  far  the  most  important  western  European 
supplier  of  engineering  products  to  eastern  Europe.  I 

The  substantial  increases  in  western  European 
machinery  exports  were  largely  a  reflection  of  the 
modernization  and  re-equipment  campaigns  in  the  | 
Soviet  Union  and  eastern  European  countries  and,  , 
probably  even  more,  of  the  large  programmes  of 
investment  in  the  establishment  or  extension  of 
virtually  new  industries,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
chemicals  (including  synthetic  fibres)  and  food¬ 
processing.  The  emphasis  on  the  supply  of  entire 
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plants,  together  with  technical  know-how  and  design, 
increased  further;  and  this  is  apparent  in  the  orders 
placed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1958  and  1959,  of  which  shipments  began  during  the 
latter  year.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  were  orders  for  a  rubber-tyre  plant,  equipment 
for  synthetic-fibre  plants,  sugar  refineries  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  plant. 

Figures  available  for  1960  suggest  that  British 
deliveries  of  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
speeding  up  this  year.  In  the  first  six  months,  they  were 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  the  level  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1959;  and  the  major  items  were  textile 
machinery  and  equipment  for  plastics  production  and 
rubber-working.  French  exports  of  machinery  also 
appear  to  be  accelerating  rapidly  in  1960;  and  western 
Germany  appears  to  have  registered  a  sharp  expansion 
of  such  exports  recently,  reflecting  the  growing 
interest  displayed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
European  countries  in  equipment  and  know-how  for 
plastics  and  chemical  fibres  production.  Orders  have 
also  been  placed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  western 
Germany  for  sugar  refining,  refrigerating  and  oil¬ 
refining  plant,  and  equipment  for  petro-chemicals 
production. 


As  indicated  in  Table  17,  eastern  Europe  assumed 
greater  relative  importance  as  a  market  for  machinery 
exports  from  both  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA  countries  in 
1959,  but  took  a  reduced  share  of  the  exports  from 
other  western  European  countries. 

Deliveries  of  ships  from  western  to  eastern  Europe, 
which  had  been  falling  for  two  successive  years,  staged 
a  marked  recovery  between  1958  and  1959,  and 
increased  by  over  30  per  cent.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  accounted  for  by  Finnish  deliveries  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  had  also  placed  orders  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  while  Yugoslavia  is  building 
ships  for  Poland.  With  the  general  relaxation  of 
export  controls  in  western  Europe,  there  may  be  some 
diversion  of  this  trade  away  from  Finland,  where  it  had 
not  been  subject  to  export  limitations,  and  this  is 
already  reflected  in  a  new  important  order  placed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  western  German  shipyard. 

Western  European  exports  of  road  motor  vehicles 
to  eastern  Europe  registered  only  a  very  modest 
increase  between  1958  and  1959,  whereas  exports  of 
other  transport  equipment  increased  two  and  a  half 
times,  the  Soviet  Union  accounting  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  rise. 


6.  East-West  European  Payments  Arrangements  and  Their  Implications  for  Trade  Relations 


Payments  in  east-west  European  trade  are  conducted 
either  over  clearing  accounts  or  in  western  convertible 
currencies;  and  no  eastern  European  currency  is  as  yet 
automatically  transferable  even  within  a  restricted 
area.  Thus,  nothing  approaching  a  multilateral  pay¬ 
ments  mechanism  exists  inside  eastern  Europe;  trade 
is  conducted  in  the  framework  of  bilateral  agreements 
usually  aiming  at  a  bilateral  balancing  of  payments  on 
account  of  visible  and  invisible  trade  (subject  to  any 
negotiated  credits);  and  any  imbalance  remaining  after 
the  end  of  the  accounting  period  —  normally  a  year, 
although  still  shorter  periods  are  sometimes  adopted  — 
is  usually  settled  in  commodity  deliveries.  In  this 
system,  a  long-term  credit  is  normally  simply  an 
adjunct  to  a  bilateral  agreement  envisaging  the  ex¬ 
change  of  specific  commodities,  with  a  time-lag 
between  the  two  equal  flows,  the  cost  of  waiting  being 
normally  valued  at  per  cent  per  annum.  The  only 
means  of  escaping  strict  bilateral  balancing  every  year 
are  provided  by  such  credits;  by  certain  possibilities  of 
arranging  triangular  deals  inside  the  area;  by  arrang¬ 
ing  triangular  compensations  of  balances  in  either 
“  eastern  ”  or  “  western  ”  currencies  via  the  ECE  com- 

**  The  limited  scheme  for  a  multilateral  clearing  of  payments 
for  certain  transactions  supplementing  the  regular  bilateral 
trade  agreements,  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  in  1957,  however,  apparently  still 
remains  virtually  inoperative. 


pensation  procedures,  and  by  ad  hoc  dealings  in 
western  currencies.  No  information  on  the  quantitative 
importance  of  the  second  and  fourth  possibilities  is 
available;  but  it  would  seem  that  at  least  the  last  is  of 
some  importance;  on  several  occasions  during  the 
fifties,  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  other  eastern 
European  countries  —  for  example,  Rumania  and 
Hungary  and,  in  1959,  Bulgaria  —  with  western 
currencies. 

Given  the  non-transferable  character  of  eastern 
European  currencies,  east-west  European  payments 
relations  can  be  conducted  only  on  the  basis  either  of 
bilateral  clearing  accounts  or  of  the  use  of  a  transfer¬ 
able  western  currency  as  a  means  of  settlement.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifties,  only  the  United  Kingdom  — 
among  the  countries  of  western  Europe  —  refrained 
from  the  use  of  a  clearing  in  trade  with  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  traditionally 
had  an  import  surplus  in  its  trade  with  this  area,  while 
the  outer  sterling  area  had  an  export  surplus,  so  that 
the  sterling  area  as  a  whole  was  in  approximate  balance 
with  eastern  Europe.  Moreover,  eastern  European 
demand  for  United  Kingdom  equipment  and  sterling- 
area  materials  was  strong.  The  risk  to  the  sterling  area 
reserves  involved  in  permitting  a  fairly  wide  transfer- 
ability  of  sterling  earned  by  eastern  European  countries 
was  thus  relatively  slight,  particularly  since  quantitative 
trade  controls  provided  a  line  of  defence  if  necessary. 


The  decision  to  permit  automatic  transferability  of 
sterling  within  the  area  comprised  by  the  sterling 
countries,  member  countries  of  the  European  Payments 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  {plus  some  other  countries) 
tended  to  encourage  eastern  European  exports  of  grain, 
timber,  and  other  basic  commodities  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  British  con¬ 
sumer,  since  it  gave  British  importers  a  greater  choice 
of  possible  suppliers. 

During  the  early  fifties,  important  ad  hoc  settlements 
of  east-west  trade  transactions  were  made  in  transfer¬ 
able  currencies  by  other  western  European  countries, 
particularly  for  Polish  coal.  In  the  trade  and  payments 
agreements  between  Poland  and  such  countries  as 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  it  was 
stipulated  that  a  certain  proportion  —  20  to  30  per 
cent  —  of  the  proceeds  of  Polish  coal  exports  should  be 
paid  in  sterling. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  more  general 
tendency  to  substitute  payments  agreements  involving 
the  use  of  transferable  or  convertible  currencies  for 
previous  clearing  agreements.  This  movement  started 
in  1957,  when  western  Germany  and  Italy  introduced 
limited  transferability  of  Deutsche  Marks  and  lire 
earned  by  eastern  European  countries  and  also  per¬ 
mitted  transfers  of  their  currencies  from  other  holders 
to  this  area.  When,  in  late  1958,  most  western  Euro¬ 
pean  currencies  were  made  fully  convertible,  these 
western  German  and  Italian  payments  agreements 
were  correspondingly  modified;  and  sterling  also 
became  as  freely  convertible,  in  respect  of  current 
transactions,  in  east-west  payments  relations  as  in  any 
others.  The  Benelux  countries  have  more  lately  nego¬ 
tiated  multilateral  payments  agreements  —  permitting 
virtually  free  inward  and  outward  transfers  of  their 
currencies  —  with  most  eastern  European  countries; 
and  Denmark  and  France  are  beginning  to  follow  suit. 

Thus,  a  number  of  western  European  countries,  and 
among  them  several  of  the  most  important  in  east-west 
European  trade,  have  by  now  made  their  currencies 
convertible  for  eastern  Europe.  This  development,  of 
course,  only  removes  some  of  the  hindrances  to  multi¬ 
lateral  trading  relations  previously  imposed  by  western 
European  payments  practices.  It  does  not  automatic¬ 
ally  carry  with  it  relaxations  of  trade  controls.  Nei¬ 
ther,  of  course,  does  it  oblige  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  either  to  accept  or  to  make  settlements  in  cur¬ 
rencies  other  than  those  of  their  bilateral  trade 
partners.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  Hungary, 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least,  are  making  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  the  facilities  now  available. 

Even  in  relationships  still  formally  subject  to  a 
clearing  arrangement,  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
more  frequent  settlement  of  balances  in  transferable 
currencies.  A  clearing  agreement  normally  provides 
either  for  a  substantial  swing  credit,  sufficient  to  cover 


any  reasonable  temporary  imbalance,  and  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  such  imbalances  in  the  first  place  through 
commodity  deliveries  during  the  subsequent  period,  or 
for  a  modest  swing  credit  and  settlements  of  imbalances 
above  the  limit  directly  in  convertible  currencies.  The 
latter  type  of  clearing  agreement  appears  to  have  in¬ 
creased  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Thus,  in  effect, 
multilateral  settlements  are  frequent  also  between 
countries  parties  to  clearing  agreements. 

Information  on  such  transactions  is  published  only 
by  a  few  western  European,  and  by  no  eastern  Europ¬ 
ean,  countries.  Swedish  balance-of-payments  statistics, 
for  example,  show  that  in  1959  settlements  in  con¬ 
vertible  currencies  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  visible  and  invisible  turnover  of  trade  with 
eastern  Europe,  whereas  in  1955  that  proportion  was 
slightly  lower.  In  France  also,  considerable  settlements 
in  convertible  currencies  have  recently  been  received 
in  respect  of  transactions  formally  subject  to  bilateral 
balancing. 

The  attitudes  of  western  European  countries  towards 
payments  arrangements  in  east-west  trade  are  based  on 
considerations  of  their  trading  policies  (and  strength) 
and  balance-of-payments  situations.  The  background 
of  sterling  transferability  in  the  United  Kingdom’s 
relations  with  eastern  Europe  was  outlined  above. 
Western  Germany  can  easily  permit  convertibility  of 
Deutsche  Marks  earned  by  eastern  Europe, 'since  in  all 
probability  such  earnings  would  be  used  for  imports 
from  western  Germany  and,  in  any  case,  western 
Germany’s  trading  position  and  balance  of  payments 
is  strong.”  Italy  and  the  Benelux  countries  likewise  — 
being  in  a  relatively  comfortable  overall  balance-of- 
payments  position,  and  trade  with  eastern  Europe 
accounting  for  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  total 
trade  —  could  safely  follow  the  lead  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  Germany. 

Thus,  a  western  European  country  with  a  strong 
overall  trading  and  balance-of-payments  position  has 
no  difficulty  in  permitting  its  eastern  European  trade 
partners  multilateral  use  of  its  currency;  and  it  would 
in  fact  largely  benefit  from  this  through  the  added  in¬ 
centive  given  to  such  suppliers.  Moreover,  the  econo¬ 
mic  justification,  in  such  countries,  for  quantitative 
trade  controls  or  payments  restrictions  designed  to 
preserve  an  “  equitable  ”  commodity  pattern  of  trade 
is  questionable  now  that  world-wide  scarcities  of  basic 
materials,  equipment,  etc.,  have  disappeared.  It  if 
difficult  to  justify  the  view  that,  for  such  countries 
exports  of,  say,  textiles,  are  necessarily  more  profitable 
in  real  terms  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  than  exports 
of  steel  or  equipment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  formal  trade  ties  were  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Soviet  Union,  trade  between  the  two  countries 
was  conducted  in  transferable  currencies,  or  with  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  one  or  two  western  European  countries. 
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A  western  European  country  with  a  weak  overall 
trading  position  may,  however,  have  valid  reasons  for 
aiming  at  balanced  trade  with  eastern  Europe  and,  in 
view  of  the  virtual  absence  of  multilateral  settlements 
among  the  eastern  European  countries  themselves, 
such  balance  has  in  practice  to  be  achieved  with  each 
eastern  European  country  separately.  That  a  western 
European  country  has  a  “  weak  trading  position  ” 
means  essentially,  in  this  context,  that  it  has  a  com¬ 
modity  composition  of  exports  for  which  world 
market  trends  —  or  conditions  of  access  to  other 
national  markets  —  are  not  very  favourable,  and  which 
comprises  goods  not  in  strong  demand  by  the  import¬ 
ing  agencies  of  the  countries  of  planned  economies.  In 
the  latter  countries,  trade  is  conducted  by  state 
monopolies  mainly  with  the  aim  of  supplementing 
domestic  output  by  imports  of  high-priority  commodi¬ 
ties  —  so  far  mainly  industrial  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  A  western  European  country  with  an  export 
structure  heavily  concentrated  on  such  products  as 
fruit,  veg-Jtables,  tobacco,  textiles,  etc.,  may  find  it 
worthwhile  to  concentrate  its  import  demand  to  some 
extent  on  those  countries  which  it  can  induce  to  take 
its  exports.  If  its  power  to  bargain  favourable  access  to 
“  western  ”  markets  is  slight  —  as  is  today  usually  the 
case  —  it  may  find  it  advantageous  to  make  special 
efforts  to  raise  its  trade  with  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries.  With  such  countries,  however,  insistence  on  a 
bilateral  balancing  of  payments  may  be  a  condition  for 
any  substantial  level  of  “  low-priority  ”  exports  to 
them.  Without  it,  significant  imports  into  the  western 
European  countries  concerned  would  tend  to  give  rise 
to  a  persistent  —  and  perhaps  large  —  balanee-of- 
payments  deficit  which,  by  definition,  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  financed  from  surpluses  earned  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  several  western  European  countries  in 
strong  overall  trade  and  payments  positions  continue 
to  operate  payments  arrangements  with  some  or  all  the 
eountries  of  eastern  Europe  tending  to  maintain  a 
near  bilateral  balancing  of  payments.  Complete,  or 
virtually  complete,  automatic  convertibility  of  current 
earnings  is  permitted  only  by  the  Benelux  countries, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  western  Germany. 
Sweden  continues  to  operate  a  clearing  system  covering 
most  eastern  European  countries  (automatic  transfer- 
ability  of  Swedish  currency  being  as  yet  conceded  only 
to  Poland);  and  Switzerland  permits  transfer  of  Swiss 
francs  freely  to  those  countries  but  automatic  payment 
out  of  each  country’s  Swiss  francs  account  only  for 
Swiss  goods  and  services  (the  payments  arrangement 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only 
exception,  conceding  automatic  transferability  of 
Swiss  francs  by  the  Soviet  Union).  Both  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  justify  such  arrangements  by  reference  to, 
inter  alia,  the  support  they  give  to  efforts  to  maintain 
an  “  equitable  ”  pattern  of  commodity  trade.  Others  of 


the  more  industrially  developed  western  European 
countries  —  Austria,  Denmark,  France  and  Norway  — 
also  restrict  the  transferability  of  their  currencies 
earned  by  most  or  all  eastern  European  countries.  In 
these  cases,  also,  concern  with  the  commodity  pattern 
of  trade  is  a  motivating  factor,  sometimes  combined 
with  the  need  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
partner  country  can  earn  a  surplus  on  commodity 
trade  sufficient  to  assure  the  servicing  of  debts  or 
indemnity  agreements. 

Neither  argument  seems  to  be  compelling  in  relation 
to  most  of  the  countries  mentioned.  This  would  be 
even  more  the  case  if,  by  ceasing  to  bargain  (in  effect 
largely  against  each  other)  for  quotas  for  imports  of 
“  soft  ”  goods  into  eastern  European  markets,  these 
countries  reduced  the  danger  that  a  more  laissez-faire 
attitude  towards  payments  balances  and  trade  patterns 
by  one  of  them  would  bring  about  an  abrupt  change  in 
its  east- west  trade  pattern  —  as  its  eastern  European 
trading  partners  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
more  easily  to  meet  the  hard  bargaining  of  others.®® 
However,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  countries  such 
as  Austria,  Finland  and  Yugoslavia  may  well  continue 
to  need  the  protection  of  bilateral  east-west  trade  and 
payments  arrangements. 

The  eastern  European  countries  probably  have  little 
to  lose  from  the  extension  of  effective  currency  con¬ 
vertibility  by  their  western  European  trading  partners, 
or  by  the  abandonment  by  western  European  countries 
of  attempts  to  force  bilateral  balancing  of  trade,  or 
particular  trade  patterns,  upon  them.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  bilateral  balancing  of  payments  would  carry 
with  it  the  elimination  of  “  swing  ”  credits  but  it  would 
tend  to  improve  the  eastern  European  countries’ 
chances  to  secure  commercial  credits.  In  the  trade 
sphere  the  benefit  from  their  increased  ability  to  decide 
their  import  patterns  might,  of  course,  be  offset  to 
some  extent  if,  even  in  these  new  circumstances,  the 
western  European  trade  partners  maintained  discri¬ 
minating  import  restrictions  on  imports  of  “  soft  ” 
goods  from  them. 

However,  so  long  as  the  eastern  European  countries 
cannot  earn  significant  amounts  of  convertible 
currency  from  each  other,  they  have  to  balance  their 
trade  with  “  western  ”  countries  as  a  group;  and  their 
individual  abilities  to  achieve  a  global  balance  on 
favourable  terms  vary  at  least  as  widely  as  do  those  of 
the  western  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  parti¬ 
cularly  favourable  position  on  account  of  its  gold 
production  and  large  exportable  supplies  of  basic 
commodities.  At  the  same  time,  its  potential  ability  to 
offer  a  large,  and  in  many  ways  attractive,  market  to 
western  exporters  gives  it  a  relatively  strong  position 


“  The  danger  would  not,  of  course,  be  eliminated  since  eastern 
European  purchases  of  some  “  soft  ”  goods  might  be  switched 
from  western  European  to  overseas  suppliers. 
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Table  19.  —  Degree  of  bilateral  balancing  in  commodity  trade  of  individual 

Millions  of  current  dollars ;  exports 

A  =  Sum  of  the  bilaterally  balanced  element  in  each  trade  exchange;  B  =  Sum  of  import  surpluses; 
the  bilaterally  balanced  element  in  each  trade  exchange  as  a  percentage  of  the  sum  of  the  highest 
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Country 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Austria . 

.  A 

43.7 

56.9 

61.7 

52.7 

51.5 

66.4 

93.2 

114.0 

112.0 

118.7  i 

B 

10.7 

14.7 

11.7 

6.3 

8.0 

17.6 

— 

2.0 

4.0 

10.6 

C 

3.3 

2.8 

2.5 

5.8 

6.1 

3.2 

17.6 

22.0 

2.0 

10.4 

D 

57.7 

74.4 

75.9 

64.8 

65.6 

87.2 

110.8 

138.0 

118.0 

139.7 

E 

76 

76 

81 

81 

79 

76 

84 

83 

95 

85 

Belgium-Luxembourg  A 

37.0 

35.7 

32.6 

37.4 

44.4 

40.0 

60.0 

53.2 

48.4 

44.4 

B 

— 

3.7 

— 

2.7 

4.9 

12.4 

6.8 

12.0 

8.4 

30.1 

C 

23.3 

19.2 

26.9 

27.2 

21.8 

23.6 

18.4 

13.2 

14.4 

15.8 

D 

60.3 

58.6 

59.5 

67.3 

71.1 

76.0 

85.2 

78.4 

71.2 

90.3 

E 

61 

61 

55 

56 

62 

53 

70 

68 

68 

49 

Denmark  .... 

.  A 

21.8 

34.0 

32.9 

30.0 

39.4 

34.0 

28.8 

33.2 

43.6 

53.4 

B 

30.2 

34.7 

10.0 

10.1 

4.9 

10.0 

18.8 

16.0 

14.0 

17.5 

C 

— 

5.9 

0.8 

13.9 

22.2 

2.0 

— 

1.6 

0.4 

1.5 

D 

52.0 

74.6 

43.7 

54.0 

66.5 

46.0 

47.6 

50.8 

58.0 

72.4 

E 

42 

46 

75 

56 

59 

74 

61 

65 

75 

74 

Finland . 

.  A 

39.7 

67.5 

103.2 

117.6 

120.6 

139.6 

164.8 

226.0 

176.8 

178.9 

B 

30.1 

40.0 

50.0 

63.1 

61.7 

64.4 

52.4 

40.0 

6.8 

23.9 

C 

3.4 

26.4 

38.0 

56.3 

63.1 

51.2 

39.2 

8.4 

7.6 

1.3 

D 

73.2 

133.9 

191.2 

237.0 

245.4 

255.2 

256.4 

274.4 

191.2 

204.1 

E 

54 

50 

54 

50 

49 

55 

64 

82 

92 

88 

France . 

.  A 

30.1 

32.5 

35.6 

37.4 

54.3 

64.0 

84.0 

99.6 

141.2 

143.3 

B 

3.1 

18.1 

23.0 

3.0 

12.5 

19.6 

31.6 

34.0 

32.8 

17.3 

C 

5.0 

6.0 

3.2 

13.7 

19.9 

58.8 

25.2 

18.8 

4.0 

15.0 

D 

38.2 

56.6 

61.8 

54.1 

86.7 

142.4 

140.8 

152.4 

178.0 

175.6 

E 

79 

57 

58 

69 

63 

45 

60 

65 

79 

82 

Western  Germany 

.  A 

61.9 

49.1 

41.2 

40.0 

67.1 

105.2 

190.8 

206.4 

259.2 

285.2 

B 

7.1 

4.2 

15.8 

26.5 

18.4 

22.4 

22.8 

44.4 

26.4 

40.1 

C 

12.9 

14.7 

9.3 

13.7 

13.9 

17.2 

29.6 

30.4 

18.4 

29.0 

D 

81.9 

68.0 

66.3 

80.2 

99.4 

144.8 

243.2 

281.2 

304.0 

354.3 

E 

76 

72 

62 

50 

68 

73 

78 

73 

85 

80 

Greece . 

.  A 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

3.6 

7.1 

8.0 

16.8 

22.8 

34.4 

32.6 

B 

0.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

2.2 

5.2 

4.8 

8.4 

6.0 

9.1 

C 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

4.9 

3.7 

0.8 

3.2 

1.6 

3.2 

0.9 

D 

1.3 

0.6 

0.7 

8.7 

13.0 

14.0 

24.8 

32.8 

43.6 

42.6 

E 

38 

50 

29 

41 

55 

57 

68 

70 

79 

77 

Iceland . 

.  A 

3.2 

3.4 

2.2 

4.5 

11.8 

14.4 

18.8 

20.8 

21.2 

21.6 

B 

0.5 

0.5 

1.5 

1.7 

0.9 

3.2 

4.8 

7.2 

6.8 

7.3 

C 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

4.2 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

0.2 

D 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

10.4 

13.7 

17.6 

23.6 

28.0 

30.0 

29.1 

E 

80 

85 

52 

43 

86 

82 

80 

74 

71 

74 

Ireland . 

.  A 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.8 

0.6 

B 

4.0 

6.4 

— 

1.6 

1.3 

4.4 

2.4 

3.2 

4.0 

4.7  i 

D 

4.2 

6.5 

_ 

1.9 

1.6 

4.4 

2.4 

3.6 

4.8 

5.3 

E 

5 

2 

— 

16 

19 

— 

— 

11 

17 

"  1 

Italy . 

.  A 

52.6 

61.5 

53.7 

39.1 

53.5 

52.4 

62.4 

91.2 

82.0 

107.9  ’ 

B 

7.2 

11.4 

30.6 

7.2 

9.7 

14.4 

12.4 

17.2 

20.0 

48.2 

C 

9.0 

3.5 

1.4 

18.8 

2.7 

6.0 

7.2 

7.2 

6.4 

12.7 

D 

68.8 

76.4 

85.7 

65.1 

65.9 

72.8 

82.0 

115.6 

108.4 

168.8 

E 

76 

80 

63 

60 

81 

72 

76 

79 

76 

64 

Sources:  Appendix  Table  A  and  similar  tables  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulleiin. 
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lual  frestern  European  countries  with  eastern  European  countries,  1950  to  1959 

’ortslf.o.b.,  imports  c.i.f.,  and  percentages 

ises;  C  =  Suoi  of  export  surpluses;  D  =  Total  of  A  to  C;  E  =  A  as  a  percentage  of  D,  e.g.  the  sum  of 
;hest  flow  (i.e.  actual  value  of  imports  or  exports,  whichever  is  the  greater)  in  each  trade  exchange 


Country 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Netherlands 

.  .  A 

34.5 

35.0 

30.7 

44.7 

52.9 

42.4 

38.8 

51.2 

41.2 

46.7 

B 

17.6 

14.7 

23.7 

9.0 

— 

28.8 

54.4 

26.8 

36.8 

63.8 

C 

2.2 

4.6 

5.8 

12.1 

32.0 

17.2 

7.6 

10.0 

10.4 

11.9 

D 

54.3 

54.3 

60.2 

65.8 

84.9 

88.4 

100.8 

88.0 

88.4 

122.4 

E 

64 

64 

51 

68 

62 

48 

38 

58 

47 

38 

Norway  .  .  . 

.  .  A 

25.0 

26.3 

26.9 

31.8 

34.2 

36.0 

46.4 

37.2 

35.6 

36.8 

B 

11.9 

0.7 

5.3 

8.3 

7.6 

3.2 

8.8 

8.8 

7.6 

9.4 

C 

— 

2.1 

1.3 

— 

10.9 

1.6 

— 

3.6 

2.0 

0.7 

D 

36.9 

29.1 

33.5 

40.1 

52.7 

40.8 

55.2 

49.6 

45.2 

46.9 

E 

68 

90 

80 

79 

65 

88 

84 

75 

79 

78 

Portugal . 

.  A 

1.6 

1.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

2.8 

4.2 

B 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

C 

1.3 

3.6 

6.5 

5.1 

5.4 

5.6 

3.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

D 

3.3 

5.0 

7.2 

5.9 

6.2 

6.8 

4.8 

4.0 

5.6 

6.4 

E 

48 

22 

10 

10 

13 

18 

33 

30 

50 

66 

Spain  ...... 

.  A 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.2 

17.1 

B 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.2 

1.7 

C 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

3.0 

D 

0.7 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

17.2 

21.8 

E 

14 

25 

— 

— 

33 

— 

— 

— 

53 

78 

Sweden . 

.  A 

63.5 

99.7 

92.2 

52.5 

57.4 

55.2 

68.8 

65.2 

70.8 

89.5 

B 

14.8 

29.6 

15.5 

7.3 

13.0 

30.4 

39.6 

15.6 

10.4 

15.5 

C 

16.0 

25.4 

26.3 

14.5 

9.1 

6.0 

— 

14.0 

9.2 

9.8 

D 

94.3 

154.7 

134.0 

74.3 

79.5 

91.6 

108.4 

94.8 

90.4 

114.8 

E 

67 

64 

69 

71 

72 

60 

63 

69 

78 

78 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

.  A 

46.6 

43.3 

33.0 

28.8 

33.1 

38.8 

39.2 

42.0 

39.2 

41.8 

B 

0.8 

1.3 

2.6 

5.6 

5.3 

8.4 

17.6 

6.8 

7.2 

2.2 

C 

13.6 

17.0 

9.4 

5.6 

2.7 

2.4 

0.8 

4.4 

4.8 

14.6 

D 

61.0 

61.6 

45.0 

40.0 

41.1 

49.6 

57.6 

53.2 

51.2 

58.6 

E 

76 

70 

73 

72 

81 

78 

68 

79 

77 

71 

Turkey . 

.  A 

17.2 

19.1 

16.9 

25.7 

41.6 

69.2 

55.2 

55.6 

53.2 

36.6 

B 

5.2 

0.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.3 

22.8 

4.8 

11.2 

4.4 

5.7 

C 

0.8 

5.6 

3.4 

3.6 

13.5 

— 

5.6 

8.4 

9.6 

4.4 

D 

23.2 

25.5 

24.1 

32.9 

58.4 

92.0 

65.6 

75.2 

67.2 

46.7 

E 

74 

75 

70 

78 

71 

75 

84 

74 

79 

78 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  A 

66.7 

41.2 

35.7 

39.0 

64.4 

102.8 

122.8 

157.6 

128.0 

167.1 

B 

110.1 

225.2 

199.2 

167.7 

142.1 

192.4 

154.4 

149.2 

158.4 

158.6 

C 

5.3 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

3.5 

1.2 

— 

2.0 

— 

2.9 

D 

182.1 

270.0 

238.7 

211.0 

210.0 

296.4 

277.2 

308.8 

286.4 

328.6 

E 

37 

15 

15 

18 

31 

35 

44 

51 

45 

51 

Yugoslavia  .  .  . 

.  A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

31.6 

71.2 

101.6 

123.2 

130.2 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.6 

33.6 

40.8 

72.0 

39.6 

C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

4.0 

2.0 

3.6 

0.8 

16.9 

D 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.2 

37.2 

106.8 

146.0 

196.0 

186.7 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

85 

67 

70 

63 

70 

Total  of  nineteen 

A 

545.9 

606.8 

599.4 

585.7 

737.6 

901.2 

1  163.6 

1  379.2 

1  422.8 

1  556.6 

countries 

B 

255.0 

406.7 

393.1 

324.1 

296.7 

461.2 

470.0 

444.0 

433.6 

505.5 

C 

96.5 

140.7 

139.2 

203.7 

233.9 

200.8 

159.6 

151.6 

98.4 

153.0 

D 

897.4 

1  154.2 

1  131.7 

1  113.5 

1  268.2 

1  563.2 

1  793.2 

1  974.8 

1  954.8 

2215.1 

E 

61 

53 

53 

53 

58 

58 

65 

70 

73 

70 

within  a  bilateral  system  also.  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  export  significant 
quantities  of  manufactured  consumers’  goods,  which 
at  the  present  time  meet  administrative  and  other 
obstacles  on  western  markets;  Bulgaria  faces  difficulties 
common  to  all  exporters  of  agricultural  products. 
These  countries  —  and  even  others  —  may  in  some 
relationships  be  able  to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory 
level  and  pattern  of  trade  by  means  of  bilateral  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  bilateral  balancing  of  payments,  than 
otherwise. 

Thus,  to  an  individual  country  it  may  not  always  be 
the  case  that  some  bilateral  balancing  of  trade  and 
payments  is  less  beneficial  than  a  multilateral  system; 
the  reverse  may  be  more  true.  This  was,  of  course, 
tacitly  recognized  in  the  early  days  of  the  European 
Payments  Union  and  the  movement  for  liberalization 
of  intra -western  European  trade;  and  it  has  been 
recognized  also  to  some  extent  in  the  rules  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff's  and  Trade 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Multilateral 
payments  arrangements  and  non-discriminatory  trade 
policies  accepted  among  countries  of  more  or  less 
equal  trading  and  balance-of-payments  strength,  or 
applied  (without  reciprocity)  by  economically  strong 
countries  in  their  relations  with  weaker  countries,  are 
fairly  certain  to  be  mutually  beneficial;  but  the  chances 
of  approximately  equal  benefit  to  all  parties  from  the 
full  application  of  such  principles  by  the  weaker 
trading  countries  are  far  more  questionable. 

In  this  connexion,  a  decision  of  23  October  1959  by 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  of  interest.  This  states  that  “  Notwithstanding 
the  extensive  moves  towards  convertibility,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  current  receipts  of  some  coun¬ 
tries  is  still  subject  to  limitations  on  convertibility, 
particularly  in  payments  relations  with  state-trading 
countries.  In  the  case  of  these  countries,  the  Fund  will 
be  prepared  to  consider  whether  balance-of-payments 
considerations  would  justify  the  maintenance  of  some 
degree  of  discrimination,  although  not  as  between 
countries  having  externally  convertible  currencies”. 
Thus  this  decision  recognizes  the  possibility  that  some 
“  western  ”  countries  in  a  weak  trading  position,  such 
as  has  been  described  above,  may  be  virtually  obliged 
to  discriminate  in  their  import  policies  in  favour  of 
countries  of  planned  economies  in  order  to  achieve  an 
adequate  level  of  total  trade. 

The  Degree  of  Bilateral  Balancing  of  East-  West  Trade 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  how  far  the  in¬ 
creasingly  multilateral  payments  arrangements  intro¬ 
duced  into  western  Europe  during  the  last  decade, 
and  the  reduction  of  quantitative  controls  over  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  area,  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  changes  in  the  degree  of  bilateral  balance  of 


trade  flows.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  bilateral  balancing  of 
commodity  trade  flows  has  increased  during  the 
decade;  and  a  similar  tendency  has  also  operated  in 
east-west  European  trade.  In  the  years  1951  to  1953, 
53  per  cent  of  commodity  trade  between  eastern  and 
western  Europe  was  bilaterally  balanced  (and  over 
60  per  cent  in  1950);  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  over  70  per  cent  (see  Table  19).  This 
means  that  the  east-west  European  trade  expansion 
during  that  period  has  involved  a  fall  in  export  and 
import  surpluses  relatively  to  reciprocal  exchanges. 
This,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  typical  also  of  the 
intra-western  European  expansion  of  commodity  trade, 
but  the  great  importance  of  invisible  trade  and  capital 
movements  among  such  countries  prevents  tlie  drawing 
of  any  conclusions  about  the  related  changes  in  the 
degree  of  bilateral  balancing  of  payments. 

In  the  case  of  east-west  European  trade,  one  general 
but  incomplete  explanation  for  this  trend  can  be 
offered.  The  decline  in  the  bilateral  component  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1951  followed  almost  entirely  from  the 
rise  in  prices  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials,  and 
resulted  in  higher  import  surpluses,  particularly  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  France;  and  in  1955, 
similar  price-induced  increases  in  import  surpluses 
occurred  in  several  western  European  countries.  The 
increase  in  the  bilateral  component  in  more  recent 
years  is  thus  partly  a  result  of  the  decline  in  eastern 
European  export  prices.  Apart  from  this  general 
influence,  there  were  many  more  specific  ones  at 
work;  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the 
degree  of  bilateralism  for  each  eastern  and  western 
European  country  separately  may  therefore  be  of  some 
interest. 

Tables  19  and  20  purport  to  demonstrate  the  changes 
in  the  degree  of  bilateralism  in  east-west  European 
commodity  trade  between  1950  and  1959.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  available  statistical  material  docs 
not  provide  a  very  accurate  picture.  Western  European 
trade  data  have  been  used,  showing  f.o.b.  values  for 
exports  and  c.i.f.  values  for  imports;  the  western 
European  import  figures,  therefore,  include  a  freight 
element,  which,  even  over  the  relatively  short  hauls  in 
east-west  European  trade,  is  quite  substantial  for 
certain  bulky  commodities.  This  part  of  the  import 
values  does  not  necessarily  represent  an  eastern 
European  income,  and  it  has  varied  with  the  sharp 
fluctuations  in  freight  rates  during  the  period.®* 
Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  the  eastern  European 
share  of  the  transport  work  has  increased  during  the 
last  decade. 

Calculated  on  the  basis  of  western  European  trade  statistics, 
which  means  that  eastern  European  exports  are  valued  c.i.f. 
western  Europe. 

’*  The  most  violent  fluctuations,  however,  have  been  in  tanker 
rates,  and  oil  played  a  significant  role  in  eastern  European 
exports  only  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
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Table'  20 

Degree  of  bilateral  balancing  in  commodity  trade  of  individual  eastern  European  countries 
with  w'estem  European  countries,  1950  to  1959 

Data  in  millions  of  current  dollars  (from  western  European  trade  statistics)  ;  exports  c.i.f,  imports  fo.b. 

A  =  Sum  of  the  bilaterally  balanced  element  in  each  trade  exchange;  B  =  Sum  of  import  surpluses; 

C  =  Sum  of  export  surpluses;  D  =  Total  of  A  to  C;  E  =  A  as  a  percentage  of  D.  e.g.  the  sum 
of  the  bilaterally  balanced  element  in  each  trade  exchange  as  a  percentage  of  the  sum 
of  the  highest  flow  (i.e.  actual  value  of  imports  or  exports,  whichever  is  the  greater)  in  each  trade  exchange. 


Country 

1 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Bulgaria . 

.  A 

7.5 

4.7 

10.1 

19.7 

17.2 

16.8 

28.4 

34.0 

37.6 

48.3 

B 

5.8 

1.6 

1.5 

3.7 

1.0 

4.8 

2.4 

10.0 

3.2 

60.4 

C 

0.4 

3.9 

5.9 

5.3 

9.9 

5.2 

4.0 

4.4 

9.2 

0.6 

D 

13.7 

10.2 

17.5 

28.7 

28.1 

26.8 

34.8 

48.4 

50.0 

109.3 

E 

55 

46 

58 

69 

61 

63 

82 

70 

75 

44 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

.  A 

164.7 

151.1 

109.5 

79.5 

98.8 

135.2 

175.6 

209.2 

213.6 

228.0 

B 

8.2 

31.9 

0.5 

4.0 

15.8 

2.8 

2.0 

13.6 

17.6 

12.5 

C 

53.0 

26.0 

46.4 

58.3 

44.1 

67.6 

74.0 

58.8 

37.2 

42.0 

D 

225.9 

209.0 

156.4 

141.8 

158.7 

205.6 

251.6 

281.6 

268.4 

282.5 

E 

73 

72 

70 

56 

62 

66 

70 

74 

80 

81 

Eastern  Germany  . 

.  A 

34.1 

58.4 

68.8 

78.0 

101.5 

117.2 

122.0 

126.4 

155.6 

150.6 

B 

0.6 

6.2 

9.1 

15.0 

41.0 

14.0 

14.4 

21.2 

11.2 

9.8 

C 

15.8 

23.5 

23.7 

6.3 

12.2 

15.6 

18.8 

20.8 

10.4 

26.6 

D 

50.5 

88.1 

101.6 

99.3 

154.7 

146.8 

155.2 

168.4 

177.2 

187.0 

E 

68 

66 

68 

79 

66 

80 

79 

75 

88 

81 

Hungary . 

.  A 

71.8 

59.3 

55.8 

43.9 

56.6 

94.0 

98.8 

102.0 

115.2 

140.5 

B 

18.7 

15.1 

10.9 

23.7 

38.7 

61.6 

22.8 

34.0 

10.4 

19.6 

C 

9.3 

9.8 

5.6 

1.4 

7.7 

11.2 

24.0 

10.8 

31.6 

27.0 

D 

99.8 

84.2 

72.3 

69.0 

103.0 

166.8 

145.6 

146.8 

157.2 

187.1 

E 

72 

70 

77 

64 

55 

56 

68 

69 

73 

75 

Poland . 

,  .A 

155.5 

197.9 

160.7 

137.0 

135.9 

152.4 

219.6 

231.2 

280.0 

284.4 

B 

11.4 

12.7 

11.7 

17.3 

29.0 

48.4 

46.0 

53.2 

40.4 

34.5 

C 

99.8 

140.6 

97.1 

97.6 

65.2 

116.0 

108.8 

79.6 

78.8 

85.7 

D 

266.7 

351.2 

269.5 

251.9 

230.1 

316.8 

374.4 

364.0 

399.2 

404.6 

E 

58 

56 

60 

54 

59 

48 

59 

64 

70 

70 

Rumania  .... 

.  .A 

10.4 

13.3 

15.4 

24.8 

32.6 

46.8 

54.4 

69.2 

67.6 

58.3 

' 

B 

13.9 

17.8 

29.5 

31.5 

11.9 

7.6 

0.4 

4.0 

0.4 

9.5 

C 

3.3 

9.4 

11.6 

24.0 

37.5 

48.0 

36.8 

18.0 

28.8 

25.5 

D 

27.6 

40.5 

56.5 

80.3 

82.0 

102.4 

91.6 

91.2 

96.8 

93.3 

E 

38 

33 

27 

31 

40 

46 

59 

76 

70 

62 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

.  .A 

101.9 

122.1 

180.4 

204.2 

295.2 

338.8 

464.8 

607.2 

551.6 

647.2 

B 

37.9 

55.4 

74.7 

107.1 

97.2 

61.6 

71.6 

15.6 

14.4 

4.0 

C 

73.4 

193.5 

203.6 

129.8 

119.9 

197.6 

203.6 

251.6 

237.6 

296.7 

D 

213.2 

371.0 

458.7 

441.1 

512.3 

598.0 

740.0 

874.4 

803.6 

947.9 

E 

61 

53 

53 

53 

59 

57 

63 

69 

69 

70 

Total  of  seven 

A 

545.9 

606.8 

600.7 

587.1 

737.8 

901.2 

1  163.6 

1  379.2 

1421.2 

1  557.3 

countries 

B 

96.5 

140.7 

137.9 

202.3 

234.6 

200.8 

159.6 

151.6 

97.6 

150.3 

C 

255.0 

406.7 

393.9 

322.7 

296.5 

461.2 

470.0 

444.0 

433.6 

504.1 

D 

897.4 

1  154.2 

1  132.5 

1  112.1 

1  268.9 

1  563.2 

1  793.2 

1  974.8 

1  952.4 

2211.7 

E 

61 

53 

53 

53 

58 

58 

65 

70 

73 

70 

Sources:  Appendix  Table  A  and  similar  tables  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Table  19  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  the  western 
European  countries  commodity  trade  with  eastern 
Europe  has  become  more  balanced,  the  most  extreme 
cases  being  Portugal  and  Spain  —  which  only  recently 
established  formal  trade  ties  with  eastern  Europe  — 


and,  among  the  more  important  western  European 
countries  in  east-west  trade,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Finland  and  Denmark.  In  only  one  country  —  the 
Netherlands  —  did  the  degree  of  bilateralism  fall 
during  the  period.  In  some  countries —  Belgium- 
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Luxembourg,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia  —  no  clear  trend  is  discernible; 
but  in  Yugoslavia,  trade  with  eastern  Europe  was 
resumed  only  towards  the  end  of  1954,  after  several 
years’  interruption. 

The  case  of  Finland  is  particularly  interesting. 
Reference  was  made  above  to  the  termination,  in  1957, 
of  triangular  agreements  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
another  eastern  European  country.  These  had  been 
devised  in  1950  by  Finland  in  order  to  maintain  a  high 
volume  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  repara¬ 
tion  deliveries  ended.  From  a  Soviet  or  Finnish  stand¬ 
point,  this  system  of  triangular  agreements  worked 
well,  but  in  1956/57  the  system  broke  up.  The  results 
were  an  increase  in  the  bilateral  component  in  Finnish 
trade  with  eastern  Europe,  from  about  50  per  cent  in 
1953-1954  to  about  90  per  cent  in  1958-1959,  a  check 
to  the  previous  rapid  growth  of  Finland’s  trade  with 
the  area,  and  a  concentration  of  trade  with  the  eastern 
European  group  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended 
the  only  —  temporarily  successful  —  experiment  in 
avoiding  the  strait  jacket  of  complete  bilateralism 
without  actually  introducing  multilateralism.  Since 
eastern  Europe  accounts  for  a  very  high  proportion  of 
total  Finnish  trade,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any 
immediate  change  in  Finland’s  payments  arrangements 
with  these  countries.  The  problem  of  balancing 
accounts  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  partly  solved  by 
annual  Soviet  payments  of  $10  million  in  convertible 
currencies;  and  further  trade  expansion  may  be 
encouraged,  as  was  indicated  above,  by  Soviet  deli¬ 
veries  of  industrial  plant. 

The  increase  in  the  bilateral  component  in  British 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  is  due  partly  to  the  decline 
in  prices  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
partly  to  growing  exports,  first  of  copper  and  later 
primarily  of  machinery.  British  import  surpluses 
reached  peaks  in  1951  and  1955;  and  in  recent  years, 
if  account  is  taken  of  invisibles,  eastern  Europe  has 
probably  not  earned  a  significant  sterling  surplus  in 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  many  clearing  agree¬ 
ments  provide  for  the  settlement  of  imbalances  through 
additional  commodity  deliveries  after  the  end  of  the 
accounting  period.  The  data  presented  in  Tables  19 
and  20  refer  to  trade  during  calendar  years.  Con¬ 
sequently,  yearly  imbalances  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  multilateral  settlements;  often  they  only 
represent  time-lags  in  deliveries,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  figures  for  Turkey,  and  in  the  earlier  years  for 
Italy.  A  scrutiny  of  trade  data  for  each  bilateral  rela¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  discloses  many  such  cases.  In  view  of  the 
apparent  tendency,  mentioned  above,  towards  a 
greater  use  of  transferable  currencies  for  settling 
imbalances  under  clearing  agreements,  the  higher 
bilateral  component  in  annual  trade  exchanges  shown 


in  the  tables  may  somewhat  exaggerate  the  real  change 
that  has  occurred.  ' 

In  some  respects,  the  existence  of  considerable 
western  European  export  surpluses  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  tables.  The  Finnish  export  surpluses 
(with  the  Soviet  Union)  have  already  been  explained. 

Until  1954,  Sweden  had  export  surpluses  in  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  resulting  from  deliveries  under  the 
long-term  credit  accorded  to  that  country.  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  achieved  export  surpluses  in  trade  with 
eastern  European  countries  —  for  example,  Poland 
and  Rumania  —  during  most  years,  largely  accounted 
for  by  steel  deliveries  paid  for  in  sterling.  Denmark 
had  export  surpluses  in  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  in 
1954,  with  eastern  Germany  in  1953  and  1954,  and  with  t 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1 953,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased 
butter  and  meat  imports  into  these  countries;  and 
these  surpluses  also  were  settled  in  sterling.  Similarly,  j 
France  had  big  export  surpluses  with  Hungary  and  1 
Poland  in  1955  and  1956  as  a  result  of  exceptional 
wheat  deliveries.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  examples  in  | 
east-west  European  trade  during  the  fifties  of  such  i 

exceptional  western  European  deliveries  settled  in  cash  [ 

or  financed  by  a  short-term  credit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  f 

exceptionally  large  Polish  imports  of  rye  and  base 
metals  from  western  Germany  in  1956.  ; 

Among  the  eastern  European  countries,  Rumania  | 
displays  the  greatest  increase  in  the  bilateral  compo-  ; 
nent  of  its  east-west  trade  during  the  fifties  and  a  gra-  [ 
dual  shift  from  Rumanian  import  surpluses  to  export  j 
surpluses  (see  Table  20).  The  export  surpluses  of  | 
1954-1956  were  largely  with  Finland  and  resulted  I 
from  the  latter  country’s  triangular  agreements.  The  f 
reversion  of  the  oil  industry  from  joint  Soviet-  | 
Rumanian  to  wholly  Rumanian  ownership  in  1955 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  Rumanian  oil  exports  to 
western  markets  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  the  ; 
change.  1 

The  existence  of  import  surpluses  in  the  commodity  j 
trade  of  individual  eastern  European  countries  with 
western  Europe  indicates  not  only  the  time-lags  in 
balancing  over  clearing  accounts  and  the  credits 
already  mentioned,  but  also  some  transfers  of  western  | 
currencies  between  eastern  European  countries.  Some 
countries  have  also  earned  surpluses  in  their  trade 
with  the  United  States  (and  perhaps  very  occasionally 
with  some  other  overseas  countries)  and  used  those  / 
for  settlements  within  Europe.  The  United  States  has, 
in  fact,  maintained  import  surpluses  in  its  trade  with  i 
eastern  Europe  of  some  $40-50  million  annually, 
except  during  1957  to  1959,  when  some  exports  to 
Poland  were  financed  by  long-term  loans;  and  all  the  ! 
eastern  European  countries,  except  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Rumania,  have  earned  dollar  surpluses  in  this  s 
trade. 
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Among  the  eastern  European  countries,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  eastern  Germany  appear  to  have  maintained 
the  highest  degree  of  bilateral  balancing  of  visible 
trade  with  western  Europe;  and  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  bilateral  component  occurred  in  Soviet  trade 
(leaving  aside  the  special  case  of  Rumania). 

The  diminishing  Soviet  export  surplus  in  trade  with 
western  Europe,  the  growing  imports  from  overseas 


countries,  and  the  large  credits  for  purchases  of  Soviet 
equipment  accorded  several  overseas  countries,  have 
together  called  for  an  increase  in  Soviet  gold  sales. 
During  the  three  years  1957  to  1959,  such  sales  have 
been  estimated  by  western  sources  at  $260  million, 
$215  million  and  $270  million  respectively.  During 
earlier  years  in  the  fifties,  gold  sales  were  appreciably 
lower,  only  in  1953/54  approaching  $200  million. 


A  NOTE  ON  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PROBLEMS 
OF  EXPORT-CREDIT  GUARANTEES 

(with  special  reference  to  western  Europe) 


Recent  measures  by  a  number  of  governments, 
especially  in  western  Europe  and  North  America,  to 
expand  the  scope  of  export-credit  guarantee  schemes 
point  to  the  growing  importance  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  in  international  trade.  As  long  as  international 
trade  was  financed  principally  by  bank  acceptances  or 
documentary  credits  for  short-term  transactions,  and 
by  securities  floated  by  the  larger  debtors  on  well- 
organized  capital  markets  for  medium-term  or  long¬ 
term  transactions,  export  finance  and  export-credit 
insurance  raised  no  special  difficulties.  Governments 
did  not  need  to  intervene  in  or  to  control  the  technical 
arrangements  through  which  export  trade  was  financed 
and  developed;  such  matters  were  left  entirely  to  the 
banking  community.  This,  broadly,  was  the  situation 
up  to  the  early  twenties,  when  the  export-credit 
insurance  schemes  then  existing  were  managed  by 
private  firms  such  as  the  Trade  Indemnity  Co.  Ltd. 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Hermes  Versicherung  AG 
in  Germany,  and  the  Societe  fran9aise  d’assurance  in 
France.^ 

Two  major  developments  originating  in  the  twenties 
—  which  have  since  gained  steadily  in  importance  — 
have  caused  a  radical  change  in  this  situation.  First 
was  the  growth  of  uncertainty,  political  and  economic, 
characteristic  of  the  late  twenties  and  the  thirties. 
Widespread  market  dislocation,  foreign  exchange 
crises,  political  instability  and  the  onset  of  the  great 
depression  transformed  the  conditions  under  which 
international  trade  had  been  hitherto  *  conducted. 
Uncertainty  beset  even  short-term  transactions;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  “default”  or  “insol¬ 
vency  ”  risk  faced  by  the  exporter,®  there  was  the 
threat  of  non-payment  as  a  result  of  “  political  ” 
risks  ®  or  non-transferability  of  outstanding  claims 
(“  conversion  ”  risk).  These  risks  were  often  difficult  to 

*  For  a  detailed  historical  review  of  credit  insurance  in  general, 
and  export-credit  insurance  in  particular,  see  Hans  Karrer, 
Elements  of  Credit  Insurance,  London,  1958. 

’  That  is,  the  so-called  “  del  credere  ”  risk,  which  consists  in 
the  insolvency  of  the  buyer  or  his  failure  to  pay  within  a  specified 
period  for  goods  accepted. 

*  The  main  “  political  ”  risks  are  war  and  civil  disturbances, 
cancellation  of  licences  by  the  authorities  of  the  importing 
country,  and  administrative  limitations  by  the  authorities  of 
the  importing  country  preventing  the  debtor  from  carrying  out 
his  legal  commitments. 


assess,  and  banks  and  private  insurance  corporations 
were  increasingly  reluctant  to  cover  them. 

These  private  institutions,  discouraged  by  several 
unsuccessful  ventures  in  the  early  twenties,  found  it 
difficult  to  apply  their  traditional  techniques  —  the 
assessment  of  individual  credit-worthiness  by  banks 
and  the  use  of  actuarial  principles  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  —  to  a  new  type  of  operation.  As  a  result,  many 
governments  were  led  to  engage  in  export-credit 
insurance  —  at  first  mainly  in  respect  of  non-com¬ 
mercial  risks  —  in  co-operation  with  e.xisting  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Export  Credit 
Guarantee  Department  (ECGD)  was  set  up  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  early  as  1920;  the 
Hermes  Versicherung  AG  was  reorganized  in  1925  to 
operate  as  an  agent  for  the  State  of  Germany;  in 
France  the  Compagnie  frangaise  du  commerce  exte- 
rieur  was  established  in  1928.* 

A  second  factor,  which  began  to  operate  prior  to  the 
second  World  War  but  became  much  stronger  during 
the  1950s,  has  resulted  in  recent  years  in  widespread 
modifications  to  export-credit  guarantee  schemes:  the 
commodity  composition  of  world  trade  has  changed  so 
that  the  proportion  of  capital  goods  has  risen  steeply. 
This  has  produced  a  twofold  result.  First,  financing 
has  become  increasingly  complex  —  longer  credit 
terms  are  sought  and  importers  of  capital  goods  are 
often  enterprises  or  institutions  in  countries  with  a 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Second,  the  willingness 
of  economically  developed  countries  to  participate  in 
the  industrialization  of  the  developing  countries  has 
necessitated  a  reorganization  of  export-credit  insurance 
schemes,  for  the  traditional  supply  of  medium-term 
finance  had  dwindled  since  the  thirties  to  a  quite 
inadequate  level.® 

*  In  some  countries  the  transition  from  a  purely  private  to  a 
public  controlled  institution  was  not  so  clear-cut.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  the  Societa  Italiana  Assicurazione  di  Crediti  continued 
to  be  the  only  responsible  agency  for  the  scheme,  but  was 
granted  reinsurance  privileges  in  1927.  But  in  1953  the  Istituto 
Nazionale  delle  Assicurazioni  was  also  established.  In  the 
Netherlands,  according  to  an  agreement  of  1932  between  a 
private  corporation  and  a  government  agency,  the  former  — 
which  operates  under  a  control  commission  —  has  continued 
to  insure  political  risks  but  with  full  reinsurance  rights  against 
the  State. 

*  For  a  detailed  illustration  of  this  point,  see  Qaudio  Segre, 
“  Medium-term  Export  Finance  ”,  Banca  Nazionale  di  Lavoro 
Quarterly  Review,  Rome,  June  1958. 
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Consequently  numerous  —  and  sometimes  radical 
—  changes  were  introduced  into  the  operation  of 
traditional  schemes  in  the  late  forties  and  in  the 
fifties.  The  reasons  underlying  the  changes  were  mani¬ 
fold.  In  some  countries  (e.g.  Switzerland  in  1958)  ® 
export-credit  insurance  schemes  were  broadened  as  a 
means  of  supporting  certain  industries  (particularly 
engineering)  in  which  exports  are  of  high  importance. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  (in  1949  and  1954)  and 
western  Germany  (in  1959),  the  expansion  of  the 
schemes  was  officially  sponsored  by  the  extension  of 
special  direct  guarantees,  partly  from  the  desire  to 
promote  the  industrialization  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  partly  from  the  wish  to  boost  certain  exports 
“  in  the  national  interest  ”.  Another  —  and  increas¬ 
ingly  important  —  motive  underlying  recent  changes 
has  been  the  anxiety  of  governments  not  to  “  fall 
behind  ”  competitors  who  offer  more  attractive  condi¬ 
tions  on  capital-goods  markets.  In  short,  recent 
developments  represent  a  move  towards  both  the 
standardization  of  existing  schemes  (much  along  the 
lines  of  the  British,  French  and  west  German  systems) 
and  their  extension.  For  that  reason  the  desirability  of 
closer  co-operation  among  countries  running  export- 
credit  guarantee  schemes  is  increasingly  discussed. 
The  need  for  such  co-operation  is  most  evident  in  the 
problem  of  assessing  to  what  extent  medium-term 
export  credits  might  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  finance  for  development. 

Institutional  Features  of  Export-credit  Guarantee 

Schemes 

Countries  operating  credit-insurance  schemes  may 
be  broadly  classified  in  three  groups :  (a)  countries  with 
an  expanded  system,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
western  Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands; 
(6)  countries  with  a  somewhat  more  limited  system, 
such  as  Italy  (until  recently),  Switzerland,  Belgium  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries;  (c)  the  United  States  is  in 
a  category  by  itself  owing  to  the  special  techniques  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  (see  below).  Only  a  few  less 
industrialized  countries  of  western  Europe  have  no 
export-credit  guarantee  schemes  at  all  —  for  example, 
Portugal  and  Greece. 

The  present  tendency,  as  noted  above,  is  towards  a 
certain  standardization  and  expansion  of  existing 
schemes.  This  process  has  taken,  and  may  be  expected 
to  take  in  the  future,  the  following  forms;  (i)  countries 
with  a  limited  system  gradually  extend  it  so  as  to 
approach  the  pattern  prevailing  in  countries  of  the 
first  group  —  an  outstanding  example  in  recent  years 


*  See,  for  instance,  “  Message  du  Conseil  federal  i  I’Assemblee 
federale  concemant  une  nouvelle  loi  sur  la  garantie  centre  les 
risques  4  I’exportation  ”,  Feuitle  federale,  22  May  1958. 


has  been  Japan  ’  with,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Switzerland 
and  Italy;®  (ii)  countries  with  an  expanded  system 
borrow  some  features  of  the  system  operated  in  com¬ 
peting  countries;®  (iii)  leading  industrial  countries 
continue  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  schemes  so  as 
to  grant  direct  guarantees  to  banks  or  to  insure 
finance  credit  to  foreign  governments  or  firms  —  this 
development  owes  something  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  western  Germany  to  compete 
directly  with  the  “Eximbank”  of  the  United  States,  but 
has  led  to  fairly  similar  measures  in  other  countries; 
(iv)  in  all  countries  the  duration  and  conditions  of 
credit  guarantees  are  gradually  standardized  in  respect 
of  percentage  cover,  duration  of  guarantees,  rates  of 
premia,  etc. 

Because  of  this  trend  towards  uniformity,  there  is 
advantage  in  describing  the  most  important  features  of 
the  main  schemes  of  export-credit  guarantees  briefly 
rather  than  the  detail  of  the  technical  arrangements  at 
length.  These  technical  points,  however,  have  been 
systematically  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  at  the  end  of  1959  (see  Table  1).  It  can  be 
seen  that,  despite  some  differences  in  coverage,  the 
various  schemes  are  fairly  uniform,  at  any  rate  in 
respect  of  the  “  traditional  ”  or  “  ordinary  ”  schemes 
—  i.e.  those  which  are  not  based  on  special,  direct, 
and  unconditional  guarantees.  There  are  significant 
differences  among  countries  in  the  extent  to  which,  in 
addition  to  the  traditional  schemes,  the  “  special  ” 
schemes  are  also  used  in  order  to  promote  longer  or 
more  extensive  guarantees  for  selected  categories  of 
transactions. 

The  main  differences  among  the  “  ordinary  ” 
schemes  consist  in  the  complete  exclusion  of  com¬ 
mercial  risks  in  some  countries  (e.g.  Switzerland  and 
Italy)  or  of  “  protracted  default  ”  (e.g.  western 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  some  cases),  the 
exclusion  in  a  number  of  countries  of  risks  arising  from 
exchange-rate  or  cost  fluctuations  (France  has  the 


’  A  govemmenKontrolIed  scheme  of  very  limited  scope  was 
put  into  effect  in  1950.  Thereafter  the  scheme  was  steadily 
extended  —  in  1951  to  cover  most  commercial  risks;  in  1953  to 
cover  exchange  rate  fluctuations;  in  1954  to  cover  certain  ser¬ 
vices;  in  1955  to  cover  50  per  cent  of  advertising  expenses  in 
case  of  non-penetration  of  the  foreign  market;  in  1956  to  cover 
Japanese  investment  abroad  and  in  1957  to  cover  failure  to 
transfer  dividends  of  such  investments.  See  “  Mittel  und  Lang- 
fristige  Exportfinanzierung  im  internationalen  Vergleicb  ”,  Der 
Volkswirt,  Frankfurt,  7  November  1959. 

*  The  Swiss  scheme  was  extended  by  a  law  of  26  September 
1958,  which  took  effect  on  1  May  1959.  The  Italian  scheme  war 
first  extended  in  1953,  and  subsequently  in  December  1957. 

•  Thus,  coverage  tends  to  extend  to  pre-shipment  risks  (follow¬ 
ing  the  west  German  model);  “protracted  default”  is  increas¬ 
ingly  assimilated  to  “  insolvency  ” ;  “  conversion  ”  risks  are 
increasingly  covered,  etc. 

Thus  Canada  has  introduced  a  (limited)  scheme  of  direct, 
unconditional  guarantees.  France  is  reported  to  be  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  similar  procedure  {La  Vie  fran^aise, 
6  May  1960). 
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most  favourable  provisions  in  this  respect),  and  the 
exclusion  in  some  countries  of  certain  categories,  e.g. 
pre-shipment  operations,  transit  trade,  services  of 
national  firms  abroad,  etc.  Moreover,  only  some 
countries  cover  losses  arising  from  unsuccessful 
penetration  of  foreign  markets  (the  so-called  “  dollar 
drive  ”  policies  initiated  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1949  and  France  in  1950). 

These  variations  are  largely  explained  either  by 
institutional  arrangements,  such  as  the  availability  of 
cover  under  private  schemes  (an  important  principle 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  for 
example)  or  by  general  considerations  tending  to 
limit  the  participation  of  the  State  to  only  those  risks 
which  are  regarded  as  being  beyond  the  normal  range 
of  activity  of  the  entrepreneur.  Special  factors  may 
also  be  important;  thus  the  extensive  guarantee  avail¬ 
able  in  France  against  cost  and  exchange-rate  fluctua¬ 
tions  resulted  directly  from  the  persistent  inflationary 
conditions  of  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

Other  differences  relate  to  the  varying  percentage  of 
coverage  —  ranging  from  below  50  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent  —  for  given  risks.  Political  risks  and  those 
associated  with  catastrophes  are  generally  more  fully 
covered  than  commercial  risks  (up  to  95  per  cent  for 
the  former,  but  generally  below  80  per  cent  for  the 
latter).  When  the  foreign  buyer  is  a  government  or 
public  body,^^  coverage  —  for  both  commercial  and 
political  risks  —  is  generally  higher. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  there  is  uniformity 
of  payment  of  fees  by  insurance  clients:  the  premium 
pattern  is  always  complex  —  rates  depending  on  the 
type  of  risk,  its  duration,  and  its  amount.  There  is 
often  both  a  fixed  fee  and  a  variable  one.  But  dif¬ 
ferences  seem  to  be  small,  because  export-credit 
insurance  schemes  have  been  operated  —  so  far  at 
least  —  on  primarily  commercial  principles  (see  below). 
Probably  more  important  is  the  degree  to  which 
transactions  are  insured  according  either  to  fairly 
rigid  and  clearly  defined  criteria  (as  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  smaller  European  countries)  or  to  ad  hoc 
criteria  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  ECGD,  for  instance, 
is  reported  to  pursue  rather  flexible  policies  (rates 
being  shaply  differentiated  and  “  individualized  ”).  In 
western  Germany,  although  the  scale  of  rates  is  com¬ 
paratively  standardized,  conditions  are  in  fact  rather 
flexible  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  allow  the 
amount  of  self-financing  to  vary  in  accordance  with 
credit-worthiness  and  other  considerations  relating  to 
the  country  of  the  debtor. 

**  For  instance,  the  sharpest  distinction  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  "  protracted  default  ”  —  but  not  insolvency  — 
is  excluded  from  coverage  when  the  foreign  buyer  is  private. 
In  western  Germany,  coverage  for  commercial  risks  is  70  per 
cent  when  the  foreign  buyer  is  private,  and  90  per  cent  when  it 
is  a  government  or  public  body. 


The  importance  of  apparent  differences  in  the  formal 
institutional  arrangements  —  whether  the  agency  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  is  a  government  department 
(United  Kingdom),^*  a  private  company  (western 
Germany,  Netherlands)  or  a  private  corporation  with 
a  special  status  (France)  —  should  not  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  government  control  is 
approximately  the  same  in  most  countries:  con¬ 
siderable  control,  at  least  over  policy-making,  is 
exercised  by  means  of  either  the  right  of  appointment 
of  the  higher  officials  to  the  boards  of  the  corporations 
concerned,  or  supervision  by  a  government-con- 
trolled  committee.  All  countries  also  have  a  broadly 
similar  system  of  financing,  despite  differences  of 
detail,  whether  it  be  a  permanent  guarantee  fund  or 
recurrent  budgetary  appropriations. 

The  four  most  developed  schemes  in  the  world  today 
are  those  in  operation  in  western  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
west  German  scheme  was  extended  in  1959  to  provide 
guarantees  on  “  capital  export  ”  risks  in  addition  to 
guarantees  on  “  commodity  export  ”  risks.  The 
operation  of  the  scheme  is  entrusted  to  two  private 
agencies  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  Hermes 
Versicherung  AG  in  Hamburg  —  concerned  primarily 
with  private  transactions  —  and  the  Deutsche  Revision 
und  Treuhand  AG  —  dealing  primarily  in  public 
transactions.  The  west  German  guarantees  are  fairly 
extensive  (see  Table  1),  and  the  system  is  quite  flexible. 
The  “  capital  export  ”  scheme  under  the  Budget  Law 
of  1959  was  devised  to  facilitate  the  grant  of  medium- 
term  and  long-term  (more  than  five  years)  credit.  Under 
this  law  (art.  18,  para.  3)  commodity  exports  —  which 
the  authorities  hold  to  be  of  special  national  interest  — 
are  guaranteed  (except  for  commercial  risks)  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  per  cent  and  for  a  period  of  10  years 
(exceptionally  15  years).  In  addition,  the  Budget  Law 
has  provided  for  extensive  guarantees  of  loans  and 
participations  (art.  18,  para.  1),  against  the  freezing  of 
outstanding  balances  abroad  (art.  18,  para.  2),  and 
finance  credits  (art.  18,  para.  4).  The  “  capital  export  ” 
scheme  is  managed  by  Deutsche  Revision  und  Treu¬ 
hand  AG.  The  premia  are  1-1.5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  scheme  is  closely  linked  to  the  export  credit  system 
of  western  Germany.  The  ceiling  on  government 
liabilities  in  respect  of  outstanding  commitments  is  at 
present  limited  to  DM  12  billion  ($2.8  billion)  for  the 
“  commodity  export  ”  scheme,  and  to  DM  2  billion 
($0.5  billion)  for  the  “  capital  export  ”  scheme. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  two  different 
schemes;  one  covering  “  ordinary  ”  operations  and  one 
dealing  with  “  special  ”  operations.  The  former,  apart 
from  normal  commercial,  political  and  transfer  risks, 

“  Recent  changes  in  the  organization  of  ECGD  have  tended 
to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  degree  of  direct  government 
control. 
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includes  policies  for  transit,  services  abroad,  etc.,  and 
also  “  dollar  drive  ”  policies  covering  a  part  of  losses 
(on  market  surveys,  product  tests,  advertising  and 
stockpiling  abroad)  arising  from  failure  to  win  a 
lasting  footing  in  dollar  area  markets.  The  latter 
scheme  comprises  both  the  “  Economic  Assistance 
Scheme  ”  introduced  in  1949  and  the  “  special  direct 
guarantees”  introduced  in  1954.  In  both  cases,  the 
transaction  —  which  must  conform  to  certain  stan¬ 
dards  —  is  extensively  covered  by  means  of  direct 
unconditional  guarantees  to  banks  (i.e.  with  recourse 
to  the  exporter  only  for  the  uncovered  part  of  the 
contract).  Thus,  the  exporter  is  relieved  not  only 
of  a  large  part  of  the  risks,  but  also  of  bank  indebt¬ 
edness;^®  moreover,  the  term  of  the  credit  may 
exceed  five  years.  The  British  system  is  operated 
very  flexibly;  policies  are  differentiated  according 
to  country  and  individual  borrowers;  and  there  is 
close  co-ordination  with  private  institutions  (which 
generally  take  up  commercial  risks  themselves). 
Despite  the  extension  of  the  system  in  1949  and  1954, 
the  British  system  is  still  principally  concerned  with 
short-term  risks  —  policies  with  a  maturity  of  18 
months  or  less  at  present  constitute  approximately 
three-fourths  of  total  liabilities.^*  The  present  ceilings 
are  £1,000  million  ($2.8  billion)  for  normal  operations, 
and  £400  million  ($1.1  billion)  for  “direct  special 
guarantees  ”.  There  is  no  separate  ceiling  for  “  guar¬ 
antees  of  national  interest  ” :  it  is  determined  by  adding 
the  amount  of  such  guarantees  to  the  amount  granted 
to  either  (or  both)  of  the  other  two  categories  and  sub¬ 
tracting  the  sum  from  the  ceiling  prescribed  for  the 
latter  categories. 

The  French  scheme  has  so  far  been  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  covering  ordinary  export  risks  at  short  and 
medium  term.  The  scheme  is  distinguished  not  only  by 
its  extensive  coverage  of  such  risks,  but  also  by  the 
variety  of  its  special  policies  relating  to  “  market 
penetration  ”  (e.g.  policies  covering  losses  on  exhibi¬ 
tions  abroad,  advertising,  etc.)  or  providing  protection 
against  economic  fluctuations  —  notably  cost  in¬ 
creases,  under  a  scheme  initiated  in  1949  and  managed 
directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic 
Affairs.  A  special  feature  of  the  French  scheme  is  that 
no  ceiling  has  been  set  to  the  volume  of  risks  assured 


“  The  exporter  need  not  even  participate  in  the  financing  of 
the  transaction  at  all.  The  bank  —  once  ECGD’s  guarantee 
is  obtained  —  opens  a  letter  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  importer, 
providing  for  him  to  repay  the  bank  according  to  the  financing 
plan,  which  actually  comprises  two  contracts:  one  between  the 
exporter  and  the  importer,  the  other  between  the  latter  and  the 
former’s  bank.  This  method  of  financing  is  an  extension  to 
the  field  of  export  credits  of  the  refinance  credit  technique. 

The  trend  is,  however,  towards  a  lengthening  of  the  duration 
of  guarantees.  The  proportion  of  risks  covered  for  a  duration 
of  three  to  five  years  has  steadily  increased  since  the  early  fifties. 
Since  May  1960,  credit  for  exports  of  machinery  may  be  insured 
for  a  duration  of  five  (instead  of  previously  three)  years  (see 
Bulletin  of  the  Credit  Insurance  Association,  London,  May  1 960). 


either  by  the  Compagnie  frangaise  d’assurance  pour  le 
commerce  exterieur  (COFACE)  or  under  the  price 
guarantee  scheme.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
recently  indicated  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Economic  Affairs,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  specialized  credit  institutions,  will  — 
in  exceptional  cases  —  consider  covering  export 
credits  of  a  duration  exceeding  five  years.*®  Finance 
will  be  secured  partly  from  a  special  budgetary  account, 
and  partly  from  loans  floated  on  the  capital  market. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  no  special  agency  or 
department  dealing  exclusively  or  primarily  in  export- 
credit  insurance:  export-credit  guarantees  must  be 
arranged  with  the  Export-Import  Bank.  This  autono¬ 
mous  public  agency  did  not,  until  May  of  this  year,  offer 
short-term  guarantees,  but  was  ready  to  conclude 
special  “  agreements  ”  with  banks  for  medium-term 
or  long-term  transactions.  The  Eximbank  is  prepared, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  buy  for  cash  from  the 
exporter  —  and  without  recourse  on  him  —  obliga¬ 
tions  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  financed  portion  of  the 
transaction;  but  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
value  has  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer  before  or  on 
delivery  of  the  goods.  Another  technique  is  the  “  com¬ 
prehensive  guarantee  ”,  which  covers  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  risks  of  the  exporter  or  his  bank 
to  the  value  of  85  per  cent  of  the  financed  portion  of  the 
transaction  in  cases  where  the  exporter  or  his  bank  is 
prepared  to  finance  the  transaction.  Finally,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  above,  and  if  the  bank  is  ready  to 
assume  the  commercial  risks,  the  Eximbank  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  the  political  risks. 

Apart  from  such  diverse  types  of  guarantee  arranged 
in  co-operation  with  commercial  banks,  the  Exim¬ 
bank  has  been  heavily  engaged  in  direct  long-term 
financing  of  foreign  governments,  public  bodies  or 
private  firms  importing  from  the  United  States  so  as 
to  exonerate  the  exporter  from  both  the  long-term 
financing  and  the  credit  risk.**  The  United  States 
system  could  thus  be  considered,  until  recently,  the 
most  favourable  for  exporters  engaging  in  long-term 
transactions  —  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the 
exporter  usually  had  either  to  convince  Eximbank  of 
the  special  interest  of  the  projected  transaction  or  to 
participate  in  a  project  initiated  or  sponsored  by  the 
Bank  itself.  Yet  the  scheme  did  little  for  short-term 
transactions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  in  the  context  of 
the  government  programme  to  improve  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  that  the  Eximbank  now 
offers  (since  May  1960)  export  guarantees  covering 
political  and  “  economic  ”  risks  (non-transferability, 

Monde,  17-18  July  1960. 

**  In  addition,  since  1954  the  Eximbank,  acting  on  account 
of  the  International  Co-operation  Administration,  has  guaranteed 
United  States  investments  abroad  in  selected  countr'es.  Closely 
similar  systems  were  available  in  certain  cases  for  exports 
financed  by  ICA  or  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
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cancellation  of  import  permits,  etc.)  in  short-term 
transactions  —  defined  as  those  for  which  credits  do 
not  exceed  180  days.  It  is  reported  that  this  device  may 
be  extended  in  the  near  future  to  medium-term 
credits. 

The  Economic  Effects  of  Export-credit  Guarantees 

The  magnitude  and  recent  expansion  of  public 
guarantees  for  exports  is  revealed  in  the  available 
statistics.  In  recent  years  guaranteed  exports  consti¬ 
tuted  some  17-18  per  cent  of  total  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  percentage  which  probably  also 
applies,  broadly,  to  western  Germany.^’  The  propor¬ 
tions  in  other  countries  are  lower.*®  These  global  ratios 
conceal  wide  differences  among  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  and  countries:  for  engineering  products  the 
ratio  of  insured  exports  to  total  exports  is  much  higher 
than  average ;  *®  similarly,  the  proportion  of  exports  to 
less  developed  countries  which  is  insured  is  above 
average. 

In  almost  all  countries  the  available  quantitative 
information  and  qualitative  evidence  point  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  export  guarantees  in  the  late  fifties. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  guaranteed  exports  rose  from 
8.3  per  cent  of  total  exports  in  1948  to  12.6  per  cent 
in  1950-1951,  14.6  per  cent  in  1951-1952,  16  per 
cent  in  1957-1958,  and  18  per  cent  in  1958-1959. 
In  western  Germany,  Hermes  guarantees  alone 
covered  3.6  per  cent  of  all  exports  in  1950  and  probably 
15  per  cent  in  1957-1958.*®  Thus,  governments  have 
repeatedly  raised  the  ceilings  on  their  liabilities  in 
respect  of  export  guarantees.  In  western  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  “Guarantee  Fund”  of  DM120 
million  at  the  end  of  1949  was  raised  to  DM9.5 
billion  in  1959,  and  DM  12  billion  in  1960.  Recently, 
upward  revisions  have  been  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Denmark,  Austria,  Canada  and 
elsewhere. 

There  are  few  official  data  on  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  guarantees  and  their  net  annual  changes. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  outstanding  liabilities  on 
account  of  the  export  guarantees  of  the  ECGD 
amounted  to  £481  ($1,358)  million  at  the  end  of  1958, 
and  £52i  ($1,459)  million  at  the  end  of  1959.  In 

*’  Data  available  for  Hermes  guarantees  alone  indicate  that 
the  ratio  of  such  insured  exports  to  total  exports  varied  between 
8  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  in  1952-1957  (C.  Segre,  op.  cit.,  p.  152). 

In  Switzerland  the  proportion  in  recent  years  has  been 
close  to  10  per  cent  {Message  du  Conseil  fidiral,  etc.  op.  cit., 
p.  1025);  but  in  the  early  fifties  it  was  less  than  3  per  cent  (see 
Dr.  Othmar  Schiirch,  “  Probleme  der  Exportfinanzierung  ”, 
Schweizerische  Zentralle  fiir  Handelsforderung,  Lausanne  1957). 

**  For  instance,  in  the  Netherlands,  half  of  total  guarantees 
apply  to  exports  of  ships. 

See  “  Mittel-  und  Langfristige  Exportfinanzierung  im 
Intemationalen  Vergleich  ”,  Der  Volkswirt,  Frankfurt,  7 
November  1959, 


western  Germany,  outstanding  liabilities  of  Hermes 
were  DM  8.2  ($1.9)  billion  at  the  end  of  1958  and 
DM9.2  ($2.2)  billion  at  the  end  of  1959.  In  France, 
medium-term  policies  outstanding  amounted  to  275 
billion  francs  at  the  end  of  1957.** 

On  the  basis  of  scattered  data  it  would  seem  that 
in  recent  years  the  amount  of  net  new  guarantees  for 
OEEC  countries  as  a  whole  has  varied  between 
$250  million  and  $500  million  a  year.  These  amounts 
are  without  doubt  much  higher  than  those  recorded 
in  the  early  fifties;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  trend  towards  an  increase  in  net  new 
guarantees  has  accelerated  or  stabilized  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  In  some  countries  the  amount  of 
new  guarantees  granted  has  been  offset  by  that  of 
previous  guarantees  expiring.  The  trend  has,  however, 
clearly  differed  from  country  to  country.  The  tendency 
was  unmistakably  upwards  in  western  Germany,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  except  Norway,  but  appears  to  have  stabilized 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  is  also 
clear  that  in  the  last  two  years  western  Germany  has 
provided  the  bulk  of  net  new  guarantees,  followed  by 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  United  Kingdom  well 
behind.**  For  the  past  decade,  therefore,  the  general 
tendency  has  been  for  the  volume  of  insured  credits 
to  rise  —  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  total 
exports;  but  the  amount  of  net  new  guarantees  has 
moved  more  erratically. 

The  volume  of  new  guarantees  has  been  affected 
by  many  different  factors  in  world  politics  and  trade. 
The  effect  of  a  disturbance  (e.g.  the  war  in  Korea, 
the  Brazilian  and  Turkish  payments  crises)  has 
generally  been  first  to  swell  the  volume  of  new  business 
insured,  followed,  after  a  lag,  by  the  development  of 
an  opposite  trend.  This  has  resulted  from  the  policy 
of  the  credit  insurers  themselves  —  in  setting  some 
limit  to  their  liabilities  —  but  it  has  also  arisen  from 
the  delayed  effects  of  exporters’  efforts  to  reorient 
their  trade  towards  safer  markets.  This  kind  of  fluctua¬ 
tion  has  importantly  affected  the  management  of  the 
credit  insurance  institutes.  But  the  possible  relation¬ 
ships  between  cyclical  fluctuations  in  trade  and 
fluctuations  in  export  credits  and  export  guarantees 
pose  an  economic  problem  of  wider  importance. 

Medium-term  or  long-term  export  credits  have  an 
important  place  in  the  financing  of  trade  in  capital 
goods,  and  especially  in  financing  the  imports  of  less 
developed  countries.  Consequently,  it  has  often  been 
argued  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  minimize 
the  amplitude  of  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  new 


See  C.  Segre,  op.  cit.,  p.  150.  It  is  difficult  to  convert  the 
figure  into  dollars  bwause  of  recurrent  changes  in  the  exchange 
rate.  In  1957  the  rate  was  420  francs  to  the  dollar. 

Outside  Europe,  Japan  appears  to  have  recorded  the  largest 
increase  in  the  volume  of  guaranteed  exports  in  recent  years. 


export  credits,  or  even  to  vary  credit  insurance 
facilities  in  order  to  help  to  moderate  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  trade.  Capital  exporters  could  be  encouraged 
to  increase  the  availability  of  export  credits  in  time 
of  recession  —  thus  contributing  to  revival  at  home 
and  the  maintenance  of  investment  activity  abroad 
—  and  to  reduce  this  supply  in  times  of  boom  — 
thus  helping  to  check  inflationary  developments  at 
home  without  impeding  development  abroad  (since 
during  this  phase  of  the  cycle  primary  producers 
may  be  expected  to  have  increasing  earnings).  The 
role  of  export-credit  insurance  in  such  policies  could 
probably  be  quite  important  —  since  the  granting  of 
medium-term  export  credits  is  generally  made  con¬ 
ditional  upon  prior  insurance  —  if  the  terms  of  insur¬ 
ance  were  varied  flexibly  by  the  authorities  in 
accordance  with  anti-cyclical  policies. 

A  more  immediate  problem  is  that  of  determining 
the  desirable  rate  of  expansion  of  medium-term 
export  credits.  Three  main  questions  arise  in  this 
connexion:  (i)  Should  the  rate  of  expansion  be 
appraised  independently  of  banking  criteria,  and, 
more  specifically,  should  export-credit  guarantee 
schemes  be  subsidized  ?  (ii)  Is  there  a  danger  of  a 
“  credit  race  ”  leading  to  disruptive  competition 
among  suppliers  of  medium-term  credit  ?  (iii)  To 
what  extent  could  medium-term  export  credits  help 
finance  development  ? 

Export-credit  insurance  schemes  are  normally 
operated  in  accordance  with  “  commercial  principles  ”. 
This  means  that  insured  parties  pay  a  fee  adequate  to 
cover  possible  losses  plus  administrative  expenses 
over  a  set  period.  Under  these  circumstances  the  role 
of  any  “  Guarantee  Fund  ”  is  to  provide  adequate 
working  capital  and  to  constitute  a  line  of  reserves 
which  creates  the  flexibility  and  confidence  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  scheme.^^  The  post-war  record 
of  credit-insurance  schemes  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The  finding  of  the  Berne 
Union  —  a  private  association  of  export-credit 
insurers  which  periodically  scrutinizes  the  operations 
of  its  members  —  has  been  that  so  far  no  “  normal  ” 
export-credit  insurance  scheme  has  been  systematically 
subsidized.  Moreover,  the  existing  schemes  have  a 
very  good  record  of  financial  management,  and  losses 
have  remained  extremely  low.^^  Losses  have  generally 

”  As  C.  Segre  puts  if  {op.  cit.,  p.  42):  the  rationale  of  state- 
covered  export <redit  i'  surance  is  not  so  much  “  the  fact  that 
the  State  is  ready  to  insure  risks  which,  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  insure;  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  State  is  not  in  danger  of  becoming  illiquid  that  introduces 
a  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  risk-bearing  for  public  and  private 
insurance  schemes  respectively  ”. 

The  official  name  of  this  institution  is  “  Union  d’assureurs 
de  credits  intemationaux  ”  —  for  details,  see  below. 

”  In  Switzerland,  from  1934  to  1957,  the  ratio  of  losses  to 
insured  credits  was  0.7  per  mille;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
written-off  claims  from  1930  to  March  1952  amounted  to  only 
£1.3  million. 


been  short-lived  (e.g.  in  1953-1954  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  Brazilian  crisis)  and  sub¬ 
sequently  recouped.  Insolvency  has  caused  an  out¬ 
standingly  low  level  of  losses ;  most  losses  have  arisen 
from  “  political  and  conversion  ”  risks. 

While  the  favourable  record  in  respect  of  financing, 
especially  in  the  fifties,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  must 
none  the  less  be  remembered  that  conditions  in  the 
last  decade  were  themselves  favourable  compared 
with  those  of  the  thirties.  In  particular,  the  availability 
of  government  grants  has  afforded  flexibility  to  capital 
importers;  and  economic  expansion  has  generally 
prevailed.  Under  more  adverse  conditions  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  export-credit  guarantee  schemes  might  have 
been  quite  different.  Secondly,  schemes  may  well  be 
extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  in  some  degree 
a  departure  from  the  principles  applied  in  the  past. 
Although  even  “  ordinary  ”  schemes  cannot  be  based 
entirely  on  actuarial  principles,  experience  has  shown 
that  by  following  certain  time-tested  criteria  of  risk 
selection  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  scheme  under 
control.  Under  “  special  guarantee  ”  schemes,  risks 
are  naturally  higher  and  the  counterbalancing  of 
diverse  contracts  more  difficult;  and  the  very  raison 
d'etre  of  these  schemes  to  some  extent  precludes  the 
use  in  management  of  purely  commercial  principles. 
Experience  has  been  too  short  to  permit  a  final 
judgement;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
until  1958  (i.e.  after  four  years  of  effective  operation) 
the  separate  section  of  the  ECGD  responsible  for 
handling  “  special  guarantees  ”  does  not  appear  to 
have  borne  large  losses,  nor  to  have  been  systematically 
subsidized. 

The  problem  of  subsidization  is,  of  course,  quite 
different  for  those  operations  which  are  specifically 
undertaken  to  assist  development  —  for  instance, 
“  tied  loans  ”  under  section  3  of  the  ECGD  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  certain  operations  of 
the  Eximbank  or  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  the 
United  States.  In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  for  the 
line  to  be  clearly  drawn  between  “  ordinary  ”  trans¬ 
actions,  which  must  ultimately  be  self-financed 
(either  directly  or  through  underwriting),  and 
“  special  ”  operations  the  finance  of  which  is  to  some 
extent  in  the  nature  of  a  grant. 

A  second  question  is  whether  there  has  already 
been  a  tendency  —  or  whether  a  risk  now  exists  — 
for  the  expansion  of  export-credit  guarantee  schemes 
to  deteriorate  into  a  disruptive  competitive  race 
between  suppliers  of  medium-term  credit.  The  cost 
of  insurance  does  not  seem  to  be  a  major  consideration 

*•  For  example,  by  imposing  “  whole  turnover  policies  ” 
instead  of  insuring  separate  transactions  (as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  short-term  insurance  policies)  or  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  incentives,  or  disincentives,  according  to  the  type  of 
risk  (as  is  done  in  western  Germany). 
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in  this  connexion  although  it  does  play  a  role, 
especially  for  short-term  transactions.  But  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  insurance  coverage  —  which  determines  the 
duration  of  credit  —  is  very  relevant.  The  rules  of 
the  Berne  Union  provide  that  insurance  of  medium- 
term  credit  should  not  exceed  five  years,  except  in  a 
few  cases.*®  However,  strong  pressure  to  extend 
these  limits  has  been  exerted  by  exporters  in  almost 
all  countries.  One  reason  generally  advanced  has 
been  that,  because  of  its  special  techniques,  the 
Eximbank  (which  participates  only  as  an  observer 
in  the  Berne  Union)  is  able  to  offer  exporters  what 
in  fact  amount  to  long-term  guarantees.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  time  limitation  of  a  medium-term 
credit  may  be  an  impediment  to  a  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  programme.  For  quite  a  number  of  projects  a 
five-year  credit  limit  may  be  neither  technologically 
nor  economically  appropriate.  Longer-term  credits 
may  thus  be  desirable  in  certain  cases ;  but  the  danger 
exists  that  capital  suppliers  may  be  tempted  —  in 
order  to  gain  temporary  access  to  a  market  —  to 
grant  unduly  long  credit  terms,  without  considering 
such  factors  as  creditworthiness  in  the  light  of  the 
total  obligations  of  the  debtor  country. 

The  danger  of  unco-ordinated  medium-term  credit 
supply  affects  not  only  capital  exporters  (which  may 
overbid  one  another  without  any  significant  or  lasting 
increase  in  the  total  flow  of  such  capital  but  with 
danger  to  their  own  individual  credit  structures),  but 
capital  importers  also.  The  temptation  is  great  for 
capital-importing  countries  to  plan  their  development 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  immediate  availability  of 
credit.*®  By  concentrating  on  obtaining  the  maximum 
capital  supply  from  the  temporarily  most  advantageous 
sources,  the  capital  importer  helps  to  create  an 
exposed  position  for  the  capital  exporter;  the  latter 
may  subsequently  be  led  suddenly  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  new  capital,  thereby  causing  costly  dislocations  of 
complex  development  projects. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  capital  exporters 
have  tried  to  achieve  some  co-ordination  of  the  supply 
of  medium-term  export  credit,  in  particular  by  stan¬ 
dardizing  and  in  some  degree  regulating  export-credit 
guarantee  schemes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how 
far  this  has  prevented  a  “  competitive  ”  race  from 
taking  place.  Part  of  the  difficulty  consists  in  determin- 

”  For  instance,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Brazilian  payment 
crisis  of  the  early  fifties  the  doubling  of  the  rate  charged  by 
ECGD  did  not  discourage  exporters  (see  Fourth  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates,  House  of  Commons  Paper 
No.  149,  Session  1952-1953). 

Terms  are  calculated  from  the  time  of  shipment  of  goods. 
Hence,  to  the  five-year  term  should  be  added  the  time  required 
for  production  and  processing.  The  two  main  exceptions  to 
the  five-year  rule  relate  to  credits  for  the  purchase  of  airciaft 
(seven  years)  and  to  exports  financed  bilaterally  under  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  line  of  credit  (up  to  15  years). 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  discussion  is  here 
in  terms  of  medium-term  (and  not  long-term)  credit. 


ing  at  what  point  credit  competition  deteriorates  into 
a  “  disruptive  race  ” ;  moreover,  statistical  and  other 
data  providing  the  basis  for  an  objective  judgement 
are  lacking.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  —  at  least 
up  to  1958  —  it  may  have  been  exaggerated  to  claim 
that  a  “disruptive  race”  was  taking  place:  in  only 
relatively  few  cases  could  such  credit  competition 
reasonably  cause  grave  international  concern  — 
especially  in  view  of  the  acute  shortage  of  capital  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  in 
some  instances  (e.g.  in  the  supply  of  medium-term 
credit  to  Brazil  and  Turkey)  such  competition  has 
been  damaging;  and  there  are  signs  that  exporters  in 
many  countries  are  becoming  impatient  of  the  generally 
cautious  attitude  of  their  governments  anxious  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Berne  Union. 

The  undesirability  of  excessive  competition  among 
medium-term  credit  suppliers  should  not,  however,  be 
isolated  from  the  broader  problem  of  the  world  capital 
shortage  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  It  is  clear  that,  especially  in  terms 
of  banking  techniques,  there  must  be  a  distinction 
between  development  finance  proper  and  medium- 
term  commercial  export  credit,  yet  a  too  rigid  approach 
would  undoubtedly  impede  the  development  of  the 
less  advanced  areas  of  the  world  and  check  the  growth 
of  international  trade  —  growth  which  would  also 
benefit  the  industrialized  countries  themselves.*®  It 
must  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  proposal  for  the 
stabilization  or  curtailment  of  medium-term  export 
credit  —  as  if  this  constituted  almost  an  end  in  itself — 
rests  on  rather  narrow  criteria.*^ 

In  view  of  the  somewhat  conflicting  requirements  of 
traditional  financial  techniques  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  development  on  the  other,  a  reappraisal  of  the  role 
of  medium-term  export  credits  seems  to  be  called  for, 
and  there  appears  to  be  ample  scope  for  international 
debate,  co-operation,  and  agreement  in  this  field. 
Basically  the  problem  is  to  see  to  what  extent  —  and 
in  what  form  —  medium-term  export  credit  might  play 
a  part  in  filling  the  gap  between  purely  commercial 
(essentially  short-term)  credit  and  purely  development 
(essentially  long-term)  credit.  Medium-term  credits 
should  not  in  any  case  be  lumped  together  as  if  they 
were  homogeneous;  and  a  more  flexible  classification 
of  credits  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  A  more  flexible 
classification  of  credits  would  in  turn  allow  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  more  flexible  policies. 

Such  a  reappraisal  of  the  function  of  medium-term 
export  credit  would,  however,  require  closer  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  lest  it  create  fresh  difficulties  for 

*®  See,  for  instance.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953, 
pp.  203  et  seq. 

See  L.  Archibald  and  M.  A.  B.  Hamlyn:  “Finance  for 
Overseas  Development  and  Export  Credits”,  Bankers'  Maga¬ 
zine,  July  1960. 
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both  suppliers  and  recipients  of  medium-term  capital. 
A  number  of  international  institutions  are  already 
concerned  with  problems  relating  to  export  credits 
and,  as  a  consequence,  export-credit  guarantees.  The 
role  of  the  Berne  Union  has  already  been  mentioned.®* 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  centralizes  confidential  information  on 
the  amount  of  medium-term  credit  and  periodically 
issues  statements  on  the  implications  of  the  overall 
trend.®®  The  OEEC  has  also  engaged  in  a  review  of 
these  problems,  and  from  time  to  time  has  made 
recommendations  to  its  member  countries.®^  The 
European  Economic  Community  has  indicated  its 
interest  in  the  matter  under  the  terms  of  art.  112  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  dealing  with  the  “  harmoniza¬ 
tion  ”  of  national  systems  of  export  aid.  The  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  —  through  its  Committee  on 
the  Development  of  Trade  —  could  also  be  utilized 
by  participating  governments  for  closer  co-operation 
on  these  problems. 

While  present  efforts  to  co-ordinate  national  policies 
of  export-credit  guarantees  have  as  their  main  purpose 
the  avoidance  of  “  disruptive  ”  competition,  proposals 
have  also  been  made  for  the  possible  expansion  of 
export  credit  and  export-credit  guarantees.  One  of  the 
most  far-reaching  proposals  is  that  the  financial  base 
of  medium-term  export  credits  should  be  broadened 
through  the  gradual  organization  of  national  “  mar¬ 
kets  ”  for  medium-terra  (funded)  debt,  backed  by 
appropriate  credit  guarantees  and  financed  in  part  by 
the  capital  market  itself;  it  has  also  been  suggested 
that  expansion  would  be  made  possible  if  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  were  to  participate  by  acting 
as  a  re-discount  pool  for  export  credits,  with  the  re¬ 
discounts  being  limited,  however,  to  a  short  period.®® 

Another  approach  has  been  to  review  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  “  multilateralizing  ”  export  credits  and 
export-credit  insurance  schemes.®®  The  common  basic 

The  Beme  Union  comprises  the  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tional  export<redit  guarantee  schemes  of  about  20  countries, 
mainly  from  western  Europe,  but  also  from  Australia,  Canada, 
India,  Israel  and  South  Africa.  The  Union  maintains  a  secretariat 
in  Paris,  and  holds  annual  meetings.  In  these  meetings  experience 
is  exchanged  on  a  confidential  basis,  and  mutual  agreement  is 
sought  on  the  formulation  of  policies.  The  last  plenary  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  in  Seville  (Spain)  from  2  to  9  June 
1960. 

*®  See,  for  instance,  the  annual  reports  of  this  institution. 

For  instance,  in  1958,  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
member  countries  providing  “  guiding  lines  ”  of  policy  for  the 
grant  of  export-credit  insurance. 

For  details,  see  L.  Archibald  and  M.  A.  B.  Hamlyn,  op.  cit. 

®*  A  proposal  by  X.  Zolotas,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 


approach  is  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  foreign  debtor 
(rather  than  of  the  creditor)  in  export-credit  in¬ 
surance®’  as  was  done  before  the  1914-1918  war. 
Bills  or  notes  providing  evidence  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  importer  would  be  presented  by  the  exporter 
and  his  bank  to  export-credit  insurance  authorities  in 
their  home  country,  before  being  underwritten  by  an 
international  “  Import  Credit  Insurance  Committee  ” 
tied  to  an  international  financial  organization  (IBRD, 
European  Fund,  European  Investment  Bank,  etc.). 
Each  debtor  and  creditor  country  would  be  given  a 
mutually  agreed  quota,  and  gains  and  losses  would  be 
equalized  from  time  to  time.  The  proponents  of  such 
a  scheme  point  out  that,  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
creditworthiness  of  debtors,  the  system  would  partly 
free  the  exporter  from  the  credit  problem  proper;  this 
is  a  prerequisite  for  an  effective  —  and  desirable  — 
separation  of  “  commodity  ”  and  “  capital  ”  markets.®* 
It  would  also  help  to  increase  the  liquidity  of  exporting 
firms,  and  would  hence  stimulate  commodity  exports; 
and  the  system  would  probably  also  afford  greater 
security. 

The  “  multilateralization  ”  of  export-credit  insur¬ 
ance  would  presuppose  a  large  degree  of  agreement 
among  countries  participating  in  the  scheme:  capital 
suppliers  would  be  obliged  to  apply  the  rules  of  a 
code  of  fair  practice  and  to  permit  some  public  con¬ 
trol  over  the  operations  of  their  national  schemes; 
capital  recipients  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  lose 
some  of  their  (in  part  illusory)  bargaining  power  in 
obtaining  bilateral  short-term  or  medium-term  credits. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  movement  towards 
greater  co-ordination  of  present  export-credit  in¬ 
surance  schemes  will  develop  in  the  next  few  years. 


Greece  and  one  of  the  “  Four  Experts  ”  reporting  on  the  re¬ 
organization  of  OEEC,  has  received  some  press  publicity.  A 
detailed  description  of  certain  international  schemes  of  export- 
credit  guarantees  has  been  presented  by  C.  Segre  in  his  article 
on  “  Medium  Export  Credit  Finance”  (op.  cit.,  pp.  115-122)  and 
by  “  Errezero  ”  in  the  Banco  Nazionale  del  Lavoro,  Quarterly 
Review,  September  1959,  pp.  310-332. 

*’  Thus  “  Errezero  ”  defines  his  proposal  as  an  “  import- 
credit  insurance  scheme  ”.  An  interesting,  partial  application 
of  this  concept  can  be  seen  in  the  recent  bilateral  agreement 
between  Switzerland  and  India  (see  Journal  de  Geneve,  3  August 
1960).  The  agreement  is  based  on  a  guarantee  by  the  importing 
country  and  a  transfer  credit  extended  for  up  to  ten  years  by 
the  banks  of  the  exporting  country  covered  by  a  guarantee  of 
the  Swiss  authorities. 

Such  dissociation  is  desirable  because  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  a  country  experiencing  current  surpluses  in  its 
balance  of  payments  would  at  the  same  time  always  be  in  a 
position  to  produce  and  export  capital  goods  for  the  use  of 
industrializing  countries. 
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- 
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Bulgaria 

111 

1.6 

3.2 

0.2 

1.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

1.2 

4.7 

12.4 

— 

_  _  H 

IV 

3.0 

2.3 

0.1 

1.3 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.6 

1.9 

5.3 

10.7 

0.5 

0.2 

-  — 

196&  I 

1.3 

2.2 

0.8 

2.0 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

1.2 

3.3 

4.0 

9.5 

0.4 

0.7 

—  _  ; 

_ 

_ 

1958  Year 

4.6 

4.7 

2.4 

2.8 

1.8 

1.1 

2.2 

2.3 

4.6 

4.4 

12.3 

15.3 

2.1 

1.4 

1.7  1.1  t 

0.3 

1959  1 

4.7 

3.8 

2.5 

2.5 

1.7 

1.6 

2.6 

0.7 

4.6 

3.8 

11.7 

11.4 

2.2 

IwMiil 

11 

5.6 

4.0 

2.6 

3.2 

1.8 

1.9 

3.6 

1.6 

2.6 

3.5 

12.8 

15.9 

2.1 

1.3 

1.4  1.4 

Czechoslovakia 

HI 

4.5 

4.5 

2.4 

3.9 

1.7 

2.1 

3.1 

1.2 

1.7 

4.3 

13.2 

16.5 

1.9 

EO 

■WIPE 

■ 

IV 

6.2 

6.1 

3.4 

4.7 

1.8 

1.5 

2.4 

2.6 

4.2 

3.8 

18.6 

16.1 

2.5 

5.2 

1.2  1.7 

U.J 

0'> 

if 

1960  I 

11^ 

7.4 

5.8 

2.1 

1.3 

2.7 

1.2 

2.7 

3.7 

15.3 

11.6 

2.7 

2.3 

'0.3 

■ 

1958  Year 

3.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.3 

3.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

1.8 

1.6 

(51.1) 

(47.9) 

■tfSl 

0.8 

0.5 

1959  I 

3.6 

2.6 

■anl 

1.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

■SI 

(75.1) 

0.6 

1.2 

0.9  1.2 

0  5 

11 

2.6 

3.9 

2.6 

2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

3.3 

2.3 

2.7 

3.1 

■cilul 

(59.4) 

mimjkb 

Eastern  Germany 

HI 

4.1 

3.9 

3.7 

2.4 

3.7 

Ha 

5.0 

3.3 

1.1 

1.9 

(50.3) 

(57.9) 

0.4 

0<1 

IV 

5.3 

5.2 

3.6 

2.1 

■aril 

6.0 

■CM 

■eJU 

1.5 

1.7 

(64.8) 

(68.2) 

1.3 

0^2 

1960  I 

4.4 

4.5 

3.5 

3.0 

4.1 

IS 

E9 

Bl 

2.1 

(76.1) 

(51.1) 

■*21 

1.5  1.2 

0.4 

_ 

1958  Year 

5.1 

4.9 

0.9 

1.3 

0.6 

0.4 

b3 

1.7 

2.7 

7.6 

7.2 

0.6 

0.6 

1959  1 

6.7 

7.2 

0.9 

2.0 

kkI 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

2.6 

9.8 

5.9 

0.7 

0.9 

-  — 

H 

K&l 

5.4 

1.2 

1.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.8 

3.7 

9.6 

9.3 

0.5 

0.9 

—  0.1 

Rl 

Hungary 

HI 

5.3 

5.9 

1.2 

2.2 

0.6 

ran 

0.6 

0.7 

■Ai 

2.5 

9.4 

9.3 

0.4 

0.1 

-  — 

IV 

6.9 

7.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

U!] 

1.2 

1.3 

3.4 

4.8 

13,5 

11.4 

0.8 

1.4 

-  — 

■ml 

1960  I 

6.2 

7.0 

1.3 

3.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

2.7 

4.7 

9.6 

1.7 

1.2 

_ 

— 

1958  Year 

7.4 

7.8 

1.5 

4.0 

4.2 

3.0 

6.1 

5.1 

6.2 

4.0 

17.8 

19.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5  0.6 

■ 

1959  I 

6  8 

5.2 

2.0 

3.9 

5.7 

2.2 

4.9 

3.2 

4.2 

3.0 

22.4 

13.4 

1.4 

2.1 

0.5  0.7 

11 

5.5 

4.0 

1.9 

3.1 

Ksl 

3.1 

4.1 

5.1 

2.4 

3.8 

17.5 

19.0 

0.3 

0.9 

0.5  - 

Poland 

HI 

6.5 

4.6 

2.2 

2.3 

4.1 

3.4 

6.9 

5.0 

2.1 

3.4 

18.6 

16.1 

1.1 

0.1 

0.4  0.1 

kh 

IV 

9.3 

6.3 

2.8 

5.1 

4.9 

5.1 

8.8 

4.5 

5.7 

4.1 

22.6 

21.5 

1.9 

1.1 

0.7  0.4 

06 

1960  I 

7.7 

3.2 

2.4 

5.4 

■I2j] 

2.4 

4.6 

3.4 

4.1 

3.4 

14.1 

14.4 

2.3 

2.0 

1.0  0.7 

■ 

■ 

1958  Year 

1.5 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.6 

4.0 

3.5 

■a 

mi 

1.5 

0.9 

—  — 

1959  1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

3.4 

1.4 

Hi 

1.3 

0.4 

-  — 

11 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

1.9 

0.3 

-  _ 

Rumania 

HI 

1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

04 

0.7 

3.8 

1.5 

HI 

3.6 

1.4 

0.3 

-  - 

IV 

1.1 

1.8 

0.9 

0.9 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

3.6 

1.9 

8.0 

4.8 

0.5 

0.9 

-  — 

1960  I 

1.8 

1.9 

0.8 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

1.2 

0.6 

4.1 

5.8 

9.8 

4.7 

1.2 

0.7 

—  0.1 

_ 

_ 

1958  Year 

23.5 

23.4 

7.9 

11.3 

IBKl 

7.7 

13.3 

12.7 

19.8 

17.4 

48.4 

51.3 

6.5 

5.2 

3.2  3.1 

iir 

0. 

1959  I 

23.5 

21.2 

9.4 

12.2 

11.1 

7.5 

10.5 

6.7 

15.5 

15.0 

53.0 

41,4 

7.1 

7.1 

2.6  2.9 

]  ^ 

0 

Total  eastern  Europe 

11 

Era 

21.3 

9.4 

12.4 

9.4 

9.3 

11.9 

loll 

14.8 

47.7 

59.3 

5.8 

4.2 

3.9  2.4 

0  8 

HI 

23.4 

23.7 

EDB 

12.4 

10.2 

9.3 

16.1 

11.0 

10.1 

14.8 

51.3 

57.9 

5.4 

1.5 

2.5  1.8 

09 

0 

IV 

31.8 

29.3 

12.2 

15.8 

12.7 

13.9 

12.4 

mm 

18.2 

68.0 

64.5 

7.5 

8.9 

4.7  2.8 

i.i 

o! 

1960  I 

27.4 

26.2 

11.8 

21.1 

14.0 

9.1 

12.1 

8.5 

16.8 

23.0 

52.8 

51.0 

8.6 

7.6 

1.4 

0. 

1958  Year 

5.5 

5.1 

6.3 

4.4 

4.1 

3.3 

32.3 

33.4 

23.7 

18.9 

23.0 

18.1 

3.6 

4.2 

3.8  2.7 

0.1 

1959  I 

8.6 

7.0 

ME 

2.3 

6.2 

2.9 

28.3 

15.5 

25.5 

15.3 

22.5 

9.3 

2.4 

1.8 

2.1  3.2 

0.1 

«  •  i  IT  • 

11 

6.6 

8.2 

5.7 

1.5 

5.0 

1.5 

35.4 

41.4 

31.8 

20.4 

24.1 

12.1 

2.7 

1.9 

5.0  3.6 

0  1 

Rl 

HI 

7.6 

8.6 

■  [•  HI 

1.4 

6.2 

2.2 

32.2 

41.0 

20.8 

23.0 

28.2 

23.0 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3  2.2 

0.2 

IV 

6.8 

9.8 

■  fill 

2.2 

10.1 

8.3 

51.4 

42.1 

23.1 

31.3 

30.5 

46.7 

7.4 

5.1 

4.8  2.9 

0.6 

I960  I 

7.7 

7.3 

5.6 

3.4 

8.4 

2.9 

38.4 

23.1 

19.8 

30.5 

30.6 

44.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4.1  5.5 

0.1 

_ 

1958  Year 

29.0 

28.5 

14.2 

15.7 

14.4 

11.0 

45.9 

46.1 

43.5 

36.3 

71.4 

69.4 

10.1 

9.4 

7.0  5.8 

1.2 

0., 

1959  I 

32.1 

28.2 

16.4 

14.5 

17.3 

10.4 

38.8 

22.2 

41.0 

30.3 

75.5 

50.7 

9.5 

8.9 

4.7  6.1 

1.6 

0 

Total  eastern  Europe  and  the 

H 

27.6 

29.5 

15.1 

13.9 

14.4 

10.8 

47.3 

51.5 

46.6 

40.7 

71.8 

71.4 

8.5 

6.1 

0.9 

0. 

Soviet  Union 

HI 

31.0 

32.3 

20.7 

13.8 

16.4 

11.5 

48.3 

52.0 

30.9 

37.8 

79.5 

80.9 

8.8 

4.5 

hIS 

1.1 

0., 

IV 

38.6 

39.1 

22.3 

18.0 

22.8 

22.2 

68.4 

54.5 

42.1 

49.5 

98.5 

111.2 

14.9 

14.0 

9.5  5.1 

1.7 

0 

1960  I 

35.1 

33.5 

17.4 

24.5 

22.4 

. 

12.0 

50.5 

31.6 

36.6 

53.5 

83.4 

95.0 

14.0 

12.8 

1  8.4  8.Si,.5 
- - 1-  - 

0.. 

Sources  :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade,  Series  A  ;  national  “  Beginning  with  1959,  general  trade, 

trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  b  Figures  in  brackets  are  excluded  from  all  totals. 


-  63  - 


c  ^'Ltcrn  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

r  c-iA^grts  f.o.b.  —  quarters  and  quarterly  averages 


Total  of  19 
countries 


Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp.  |  Imp.  Exp.  j  Imp.  Exp.  |  Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp. 


0.3  0.2 


0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

1.3 

11.7 

10.2 

9.2 

22.2 

10.5 

27.8 

12.3 

30.8 

16.9 

27.9 

18.6 

27.2 

■ope  ai 


Imports  of  western  European  countries  from  ca^tt 

Millions  of 


Country  of  origin 
and  conunodity  group 


Albania 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

31.  Petroleum  products  .  .  . 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap 


Total 


20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

43. 

44. 


Bulgaria 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 
Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

Sugar  and  preparations 

Other  food . 

Fodder  . 

Beverages  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  .  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture 
prefabricated  buildings  . 

Textile  fibres . 

Yarn  and  fabrics  .... 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing 
Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc.  . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery 

Basic  chemicals . 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilize! 

Crude  petroleum . 

Petroleum  products . 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .  . 
Precious  metals  (including  ores) 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals  . 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 
Metal-working  machinery  .... 
Other  machinery,  excluding  electric 

Electric  machinery . 

Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

All  other  commodities . 


Total 


and 


rs) 


Austria  | 

Beleium- 

Luxemboure 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Western 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

— 

- 

- 

- 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

3.1 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

KM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

1.4 

0.9 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

KU 

0.3 

1.6 

4.8 

4.2 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

log 

■zi 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.7 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

0.1 

■ 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

m 

— 

m 

— 

m 

— 

m 

0.1 

0.1 

m 

0.2 

- 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

■a 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

m 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

_ 

— 

E 

i 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

m 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

j  - 

- 

4.4 

6.3 

1  1.3 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

00 

2.8 

13.5 

15.4 

3.0 

2.1 

- 

- 

Sources  :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  19S8  and  1959,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign  Trade, 
Series  C,  Vol.  II,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics. 


Turkey 


1958  1959 


United 

Kingdom 


1958  1959 


0.1 

0.2 


0.1 

0.2 


0.1 


0.9 

0.9 


Ky 

■nn 

0.8 

0.3 


0.1 

0.1 


0.1 

0.7 


0.2 


0.2 

0.1 


0.1  — 


Yugoslavia 


0.1  — 

0.2  0.1 

0.9  — 


1.2  0.1 


0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 


0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 


0.1  0.1 
0.1  0.2 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 


Total  of 

18  countries 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity 
group 

1958 

1959 

0.5 

0.6 

Albania 

20. 

0.2 

0.1 

31. 

1.1 

0.2 

32. 

1.8 

Total 

4.6 

11.2 

Bulgaria 

1. 

7.4 

5.6 

2. 

3.8 

0.8 

5. 

10.0 

9.5 

6. 

1.2 

0.6 

7. 

0.1 

0.1 

8. 

0.1 

— 

9. 

0.9 

0.2 

10. 

5.4 

6.3 

11. 

0.4 

0.8 

12. 

0.9 

1.0 

13. 

0.1 

— 

14. 

— 

0.1 

15. 

0.8 

0.7 

16. 

0.3 

0.2 

17. 

0.3 

0.4 

20. 

1.5 

1.4 

21. 

0.4 

0.3 

22. 

0.3 

0.1 

23. 

0.3 

0.1 

24. 

0.7 

0.5 

25. 

1.4 

1.2 

26-27. 

0.3 

0.5 

30. 

0.7 

0.2 

31. 

0.8 

0.9 

32. 

1.0 

0.2 

33. 

0.2 

2.6 

34. 

0.2 

0.4 

35. 

0.1 

0.1 

36. 

0.1 

0.2 

37. 

0.2 

0.1 

38. 

0.3 

0.3 

39. 

— 

0.1 

43. 

1.2 

1.1 

44. 

.5  0.7 


0.1  — 

3.3  4.4 


5.3  4.5 


46.0  47.8 


Total 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Czechoslovakia 

.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

.  Fish  and  preparations . . 

.  V/heat,  unmilled . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Beverages . 

.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

I.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

'.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

1.  Pulp  and  waste  paper  . 

'.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

1.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

1.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

i.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

I.  Basic  chemicals . 

i-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

I.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

1.  Petroleum  products . 

!.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

I.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

I.  Iron  and  steel . 

i.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  /aluminium . 

Tin . 

5.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  .  . 

7.  Metal-working  machinery . 

5.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

).  Electric  machinery . 

).  Road  motor  vehicles . 

1.  Other  transport  equipment . 

i.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

L  All  other  commodities  .  . . 


Eastern  Germany 

.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Beverages . 

.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

i-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

1.  Fertilizers . 

'.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

I.  Crude  petroleum  . 

.  Petroleum  products . 

:.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

i.  Iron  and  steel . 

1.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

I.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  .  . 

'.  Metal-working  machinery . 

1.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

I.  Electric  machinery . 

I.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

I.  Ships  and  boats . 

!.  Other  transport  equipment . 

I.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

I.  All  other  commodities . 


Table  B  {continued).  —  Imports  of  western  European 

Millions  of  curt, 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg 


1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959 


0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

1.5 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

15.0 

15.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9  2.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

- 

- 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

1.2 

1.0 

O.I 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1 

7.1 

— 

1.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.6 

1.2 

1.3 

i 


eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

cum+'/ar^,  c.i.f. 


''land's  I  Norway  I  Portugal  Sweden  Switzerland  |  Turkey 


1958  1959  j  1958  1959  |  1958  1959 1  1958  1959  1  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  ;  1958  1959 


0.1  0.1  —  —  — 


0.1  0.1  —  — 

—  0.1  —  — 


0.9  0.8 
—  0.4 


Total  ol  .  r  •  • 

18  countries  Country  of  origin 

- - —  and  commodity 

1958  1959  group 


Czechoslovakia 

1. 


0.3 

0.3  — 

—  0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1  — 

—  0.2 

0.6 

4.2 

4.5  — 

—  0.8 

0.9 

3.4  3.5  —  — 

0.8  0.4  —  — 

2.5  2.5  —  — 


0.3  0.3 
1.6  2.4 
0.2  0.1 


—  0.1  —  —  ——  —  _ 

0.10.1—————— 


0.1  0.1  —  —  —  —  —  — 


0.1  0.2  —  — 


0.1  0.2  0.1  0.2  —  —  0.1  0.4 

4.0  3.3  —  —  —  —  —  — 


0.2  0.3  —  — 
1.1  0.5  —  — 


0.2  0.2  —  —  —  — 

0.1  0.2  —  —  0.1  — 

0.2  0.2  —  —  —  0.1 

0.2  0.3  —  —  —  — 

0.5  0.5  0.8  0.7  —  0.1 


—  0.1  —  0.1  — 


0.4  0.4  0.2  0.8 


0.3  0.4  1.3  1.3 

0.4  0.4  0.1  0.1 

1.4  1.5  0.2  0.2 

0.5  0.6  —  — 


0.1  0.2  0.1  0.1  —  —  0.1  0.1 

1.5  3.7  —  —  —  —  I  0.1  0.2 

0.4  0.6  0.3  0.2  0.1  0.2  |  1.0  1.0 

—  0.2  —  —  —  —  —  — 


0.1  0.8  0.7 

—  0.7  0.7 

—  0.3  0.4 

—  0.4  0.4 

—  0.9  1.3 

—  0.1  0.1 

—  0.4  0.1 

—  0.1  0.1 

—  0.1  0.1 

—  0.1  0.2 


0.5  0.5  0.6  0.2 

0.1  0.2  0.5  0.6 

0.7  0.4  0.1  0.3 

0.6  0.7  0.7  0.9 

0.9  2.0  0.1  0.1 

1.7  0.5  0.1  0.3 

0.3  0.6  —  — 

0.1  0.1  —  — 

0.2  0.3  —  — 

—  —  0.1  — 

0.2  0.2  0.1  0.1 


0.2  — 

0.5  1.1 

0.7  0.6 

4.1  5.3 

1.9  2.1 

0.2  0.2 

0.7  0.6 

O.l  1.2 

0.4  0.7 

1.2  1.6 

1.3  1.3 

0.1  0.5 

0.5  0.3 

—  0.5 

0.2  0.3 

0.4  0.9 

0.3  0.6 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  — 


1.9  1.4 

1.0  1.1 

0.3  0.4 

0.5  0.4 

0.6  0.8 

1.0  2.0 

0.2  0.6 

—  0.1 


ai 

0.2  0.2 

0.2  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

II 

1.0  0.9 

12.7  15.3 

0.4  0.5  0.1  0.2  —  —  !  0.1  0.2 
0.2  0.5  0.2  0.2  0.3  0.2  i  0.5  0.5 
0.6  0.4  0.1  0.2  0.2  0.3  0.3  0.2 
0.2  0.3  0.1  0.1  0.1  —  0.1  0.1 
0.3  0.5  1.1  1.4  0.3  0.4  0.4  0.7 


12.7  15.3  13.9  16.9  9.5  10.4  1.2  1.6  8.5  9.9 


0.2  0.3  1.5  2.5 
0.2  0.2  '  0.4  0.3 
0.3  0.3  I  3.8  3.4 
—  —  !  1.8  1.2 
0.2  0.4  I  0.8  0.4 
—  —  —  0.1 
—  —  0.5  0.3 
0.3  0.3  I  0.8  1.0 


0.2  0.3 

0.7  0.5 

0.2  0.2 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  0.2 

1.6  1.7 


0.4  0.5 

2.5  1.3 

5.6  3.8 

1.5  1.4 

2.8  1.6 

0.6  0.3 

1.1  1.0 

1.1  0.9 


2.2 

3.2 

3.8 

4.8 

0.1 

— 

1.9 

3.5 

10.6 

9.9 

7.5 

8.2 

14.1 

15.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

0.5 

1.1 

3.2 

3.7 

22.5 

20.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.3 

2.4 

5.0 

4.9 

1.0 

3.7 

11.5 

10.2 

7.6 

8.9 

5.3 

5.2 

11.7 

12.1 

11.6 

14.1 

4.4 

4.3 

17.1 

19.1 

2.1 

2.3 

7.2 

6.4 

3.0 

5.7 

18.1 

17.7 

1.4 

2.0 

0.8 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

5.5  7.4 

8.7 

8.7 

19.2 

14.8 

5.7 

5.1 

11.6 

17.8 

1.3 

1.3 
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Table  | 

Imports  of  western  European  countries  from  cas!vr^cpe  t 


Millions  of  currcl!’ars,  c.i 


<S 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Hungary 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Fish  and  preparations . 

,  Wheat,  unmilled . 

,  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Fodder  . 

.  Beverages  . 

,  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .... 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

.  Fertilizers . 

.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

.  Petroleum  products . 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

Iron  and  steel . 

I.  Non-ferrous  metals  . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

Tin . 

i.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  .  . 

Metal-working  machinery . 

1.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

•-  Electric  machinery . 

).  Road  motor  vehicles . 

I.  Ships  and  boats . 

t.  Other  transport  equipment . 

1.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

1.  All  other  commodities . 


Total  of 

18  countries 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity 
group 

1958 

1959 

33.9 

42.1 

Hungary 

1. 

9.2 

8.3 

2. 

0.2 

0.1 

3. 

— 

0.1 

4. 

3.6 

2.9 

5. 

9.5 

10.7 

6. 

0.8 

3.3 

7. 

0.7 

0.9 

8. 

0.2 

0.6 

9. 

1.5 

2.2 

10. 

0.5 

0.4 

11. 

4.1 

6.0 

12. 

5.6 

5.5 

13. 

0.4 

1.3 

14. 

1.3 

1.5 

15. 

0.2 

0.2 

16. 

0.3 

0.4 

17. 

— 

0.3 

18. 

0.4 

0.8 

20. 

5.0 

4.9 

21. 

5.5 

5.2 

22. 

1.1 

0.5 

23. 

24. 

2.5 

4.4 

25. 

4.8 

4.3 

26-27. 

1.5 

1.8 

28. 

— 

0.1 

29. 

6.8 

8.1 

31. 

0.7 

1.5 

32. 

0.5 

0.6 

33. 

4.9 

6.7 

34. 

2,2 

1.2 

35. 

2.2 

0.9 

— 

0.2 

2.1 

3.2 

36. 

2.7 

1.9 

37. 

■u  rl 

8.5 

38. 

■  1 

6.9 

39. 

B 1 

4.6 

40. 

■on 

41. 

43. 


44. 


1.3  1.0 

4.8  6.6 
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Table  B  {continued). 


—  Imports  of  western  European  countri|^oni  eas 

Millions  of  curre^iUars,  c.i 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Bflgium- 

Luxembourg 


1958  1959  1958  1959 


Denmark  Finland 


1958  1959  1958  1959 


France 


1958  1959  1958  1959 


.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

.  Fish  and  preparations . 

.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

.  Other  food . 

.  Fodder  . 

.  Beverages . 

.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

.  Textile  fibres . 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 
.  Fertilizers . 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

.  Petroleum  products . 

!.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

i.  Iron  and  steel . 

i.  Non-ferrous  metals  . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

Tin . 

1.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

Metal-working  machinery . 

I.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

i.  Electric  machinery . 

).  Road  motor  vehicles . 

!.  Other  transport  equipment . 

1.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

I.  All  other  commodities . 


2.8  6.4  —  0.1 

0.6  0.3  0.1  — 


0.1  0.1  , 

0.5  0.5  1.5  0.3 


0.1  0.3  0.2  0.2 

1.2  —  ' 


0.2  0.2  —  — 

'  0.1  — 

0.1  0.1 

2.8  2.3 


2.1  0.3  20.0  24.2  0.2  0.3 

—  0.3  7.7  10.3  —  — 


—  0.2  0.3  0.4 


0.3  0.1 


0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.1  0.3  —  — 

'  —  0.1 


-  0.1  —  — 


0.7  0.9  0.2  0.1 

0.1  0.1  —  — 


0.1  0.3 

0.2  0.2 


0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

29.7 

28.1 

5.9 

8.9 

16.9 

18.9 

24.3 

24.7 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

,  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

.  Fish  and  preparations . 

,  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  ...  2.2 

.  Fruit  and  vegetables .  0.2 

.  Other  food .  — 

.  Fodder  .  0.1 

.  Beverages . 

.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils .  0.1 

.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  .  0.1 

.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  ... 

.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

.  Textile  fibres .  0.3 

.  Yarn  and  fabrics  .  0.2 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

I.  Crude  petroleum  . 

.  Petroleum  products .  1.8 

:.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

'.  Iron  and  steel .  0.4 

’.  Metal-working  machinery . 

1.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  , 

:.  Other  transport  equipment . 

k  All  other  commodities . 


0.1  0.1 


0.4  0.5  I  5.1  1.4 


0.1  0.2  0.2  0.2  —  — 

0.2  0.1  1.0  2.5  —  — 

1.8  1.7  2.6  6.1  —  — 

—  1.6  0.3  0.7  0.8  0.5 


_ 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

2.1 

2.8 

0.8 

0.7 

4.4 

5.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

3.9 

5.4 

0.3 

0.6 

17.4 

10.5 

1.0 

2.7 

0.3 

0.2 

4.5 

3.6 

2.2 

1.5 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

1.2 

1.4 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.9 

_ 

1.3 

0.8 

0.1 

0  1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

2.2 

2.6 

0.2 

0.3 

11.6 

9.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

—  0.4  0.1  0.9 

0.3  —  1.4  — 


15.9  14.8  29.2  25.0  5.9  5.1 
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ountri^oni  csstcrn  Europe  snd  the  Soviet  Union,  by  coininodity  groups 

'f  cune^'brs,  c.i.f. 
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Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg 


Soviet  Union 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Fish  and  preparations . 

Wheat,  unmilled . 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Fodder  . 

Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

Pulp  and  waste  paper  . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Textile  fibres . 

Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing  . 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

Basic  chemicals . 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

Fertilizers . 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

Crude  petroleum  . 

Petroleum  products . 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals  . 

of  which:  Aluminium  . . 

Tin . 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

,  Metal-working  machinery . 

,  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

,  Electric  machinerie . 

.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

.  Other  transport  equipment . 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

.  All  other  commodities . 


1.6  — 

0.7  4.0 


2.1  — 


0.1  — 


0.5 

0.3 

1.2 


1.6 

0.1 


0.5 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

3.5 


— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

— 

8.5 

11.0 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

■iW 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

2.7 

2.0 

■o 

1.9 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

HU 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.5 

6.1 

11.3 

1.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

2.7 

5.1 

3.5 

4.1 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.0 

1.6 

— 

z 

2.0 

1.5 

0.4 

— 

RH 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

2.3 

3.2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

— 

0.1 

Total 
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BLE 

1  *  j'jiope  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Cm.-,  4  "jrs,  c.i.f. 

I 

tnd  Ireland  Italy  lands  Norway  Portugal  I  Sweden  Switzerland  Turkey 

1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  I  1958  1959  |  1958  1959  |  1958  1959  |  1958  1959  1958  1959 


1958 

1959 

Kr^rn.  I 

1958  1959  1  1958  1959 


Total  of  • 

18  countries  Country  of  origin 

- -  and  commodity 

1958  1959  group 


Soviet  Uoioo 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

29.4  36.4  14. 

0.7  0.3  15. 

120.6  129.5  16. 
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Imports  of  western  European  countries  from  ca 

Millions  of  curf\ 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg 


Greece  Iceland  | 


Total  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  .  . 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

5.  Other  cereals,  Hour  and  preparations  .  .  . 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

8.  Other  food . 

9.  Fodder  . 

10.  Beverages . 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  .  . 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  .  . 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  .  .  . 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper  . 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics  . 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing  . 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

26-27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

28.  Fertilizers . 

29.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

30.  Crude  petroleum  . 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) . 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals  . 

of  which  :  Aluminium . 

Tin . 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  .  . 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  .  . 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

44.  All  other  commodities . 


1958  1959 

1958  1959 

1958  1959 

8.5  15.7 

3.2  2.9 

0.1  0.1 

2.2  1.6 

5.8  8.0 

0.3  0.4 
0.3  0.6 
0.5  0.5 
0.3  2.3 
4.7  2.2 

0.3  0.4 

—  2.9 

0.4  1.7 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

7.3 

5.2 

a 

35.1 

a 

47.8 

0.3 

1.1 

15.2 

18.1 

2.9 

3.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0.2 

11.4 

1.2 

5.2 

2.7 

0.1 

8.7 

9.3 

6.2 

3.5 

13.0 

18.2 

— 

4.6 

0.5 

1.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

0.2 

1.7 

0.4 

2.4 

2.7 

O.l 

I.l 

2.1 

1.4 

1.9 

2.8 

3.5 
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-ncJudcd) 

pe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

ars,  c.i.f. 


Yugoslavia  Country  of  origin 

-  and  commodity 

1958  1959  group 


Total  of  tatlam  Europo 
and  Iht  Soviat  Union 
116.9  140.0  1. 


f  ' 


Table  C 


Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Ciacho- 

tlovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soriet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

>958  1959 

1958 

1959 

1958  1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958  1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Austria 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

S.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  . 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.! 

10.  Beverages . 

-  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

- - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

■•*1 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

Mm 

is.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

■iM 

— 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

-  - 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.4 

0.4 

2.2 

4.1 

— 

— 

2.6 

4.5 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

0.8 

1.3 

prefabricated  buildings . 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

0.1  0.2 

2.2 

3.5 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures  . 

-  - 

— 

ES 

B5Bv| 

0.1 

0.1 

3.4 

2.8 

0.1  — 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

3.7 

4.1 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

— 

0.7 

■*■*■ 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8  1.7 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

3.9 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— .  - 

— 

0.7 

O.I  O.l 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8  1.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.6 

3.4 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

- - 

■on 

— 

0.2  0.2 

1.0 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

4.7  1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

1.1 

1.4 

7.9 

4.5 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

-  - 

19 

— 

0.2  0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

ESI 

1.5 

1.8 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

■oCT 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8  0.2 

■•*1 

— 

— 

1.4 

1.2 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

-  - 

— 

— 

—  - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

0.3  0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

-  - 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.4 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1  0.3 

■a 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

-  - 

0.1 

1.5 

iS 

0.3  0.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

1.6 

6.7 

28.  Fertilizers* . 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

■uri 

0.1  — 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

3.6 

— 

31.  Petroleum  products  ,, . 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

mm 

^^9 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

-  — 

— 

— 

0.9  0.9 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9  0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

1.8 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

2.2 

3.2 

8.4  9.0 

8.1 

7.8 

3.7 

4.0 

8.0  3.5 

1.3 

4.1 

13.5 

36.0 

41.7 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

—  _ 

0.1 

0.7 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2  0.4 

— 

[•*■ 

— 

— 

0.4 

2.1 

of  which  :  Copper . 

—  — 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

—  — 

0.6 

0.5 

2.0  0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1.1 

0.6 

1.1  0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

2.1 

2.9 

7.6 

6.0 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.3  0.4 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

-  - 

— 

— 

EH 

0.2 

0.8 

0.9 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

—  — 

0.3 

1.2 

1.9  2.1 

1.9 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

8.5  8.1 

1.6 

0.7 

3.4 

4.2 

19.1 

19.7 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

—  — 

0.4 

1.0 

1.4  1.1 

0.6 

1.8 

0.7 

0.7 

4.4  3.2 

0.2 

1.3 

2.9 

9.7 

12.0 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

3.7 

2.8 

3.7 

2.8 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.9 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

2.9 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

—  0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

■on 

— 

0.8  0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4  0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

2.5 

2.2 

Total  . 

15.3  15.5 

19.6  26.0 

31.3  20.1 

m 

114.1 

128.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

0.1 

0.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

8.  Other  food  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

—  - 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

ESI 

0.3 

0.1  0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1  0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

IS.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

0.1 

0.3 

prefabricated  buildings . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

■ow 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures  . 

— .  — 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

■nil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.6 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

—  — 

1.1 

3.4  4.8 

0.5 

0.5 

■Kil 

2.3  1.4 

ESI 

■on 

0.7 

— 

8.8 

9.2 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

—  — 

- 

0.8 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

-  - 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.8 

1.0 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

—  — 

mm 

1.1 

1.4  1.3 

1.4 

0.4 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4  0.1 

EH 

— 

0.4 

— 

5.8 

4.3 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

—  — 

— 

■on 

-  - 

— 

— 

ED 

— 

0.5  0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

0.9 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

Ell 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

—  — 

— 

— 

—  0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

2S.  Basic  chemicals . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.5  0.6 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.7 

1.6 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1  — 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

—  — 

— 

■on 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

28.  Fertilizers . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.4 

1.0 

— 

■on 

1.6  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

1.4 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

■iiil 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  .  . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.1  0.4 

— 

0.1 

EU 

■1*1 

ElHiO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.6 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

—  0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.6  2.2 

1.4 

2.7 

0.4 

0.6 

4.4  4.6 

— 

■1*1 

8.9 

2.8 

17.3 

14.3 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

1.3  1.7 

0.2 

0.8 

EB 

1.9 

0.1 

1.8 

3.3 

2.1 

6.4 

8.5 

of  which  :  Copper . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.9  1.5 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

1.8 

1.2  0.1 

0.1 

1.8 

3.3 

2.1 

5.9 

8.1 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

—  — 

0.2 

0.3 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

Kfl 

El] 

0.2 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

2.0 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.3  0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iSl 

■2*1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

—  — 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2  0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

BQ 

0.3 

1.3 

2.2 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.6  1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

— 

0.1 

Bn^BiT 

— 

— 

IBH 

■**■ 

3.0 

5.0 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

3.9 

— 

92.  Other  transport  equipment . 

—  — 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

93.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

—  — 

— 

— 

0.5  0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1.3  1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

1.9 

99.  All  other  commodities . 

—  — 

— 

— 

1.1  0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

1.6 

1.9 

Total  . 

—  0.1 

2.2 

4.9 

11.4  14.2 

9.0 

8.4 

5.2 

7.7 

15.8  14.3 

1.0 

3.0 

17.7 

7.5 

62.3 

60.1 

Sources:  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-December  1958  and  1959,  United  Nations,  New  York;  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins  —  Foreign 
Trade,  Series  C,  Vol.  I,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics. 

*  Includes  also  SITC  group  599  (miscellaneous  chemical  materials  and  products). 

^  Excluding  war  reparation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1958  1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1. 

Denmark  “ 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

0.1 

0.1 

2.4 

■ 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

3.0 

0.1 

I 

3.5 

10.4 

2. 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

3.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

5.8 

4.7 

3. 

Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.7 

2.6 

2.2 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

3.6 

3.1 

5. 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

3.8 

— 

4.4 

0.1 

6. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

2.3 

7. 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

8. 

Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

10. 

Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

12. 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

^^9 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.0 

13. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.9 

14. 

Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.4 

1.2 

3.4 

0.1 

0.9 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.7 

6.1 

15. 

Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

19. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

20. 

Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.7 

21. 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

22. 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

23. 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

25. 

Pasic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

26. 

Pharmaceuticals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

27. 

Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

32. 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

38. 

Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

9.5 

4.2 

0.2 

0.1 

4.7 

7.4 

15.0 

13.0 

39. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

mwm 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

1.7 

2.0 

40. 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.6 

41. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

6.6 

— 

9.2 

43. 

Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

44. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

■mi 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

1.3 

Total  . 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.8 

4.2 

7.5 

12.0 

18.9 

m 

tm 

0.4 

1.1 

13.1 

15.1 

43.3 

60.1 

1. 

Finland 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

0.3 

0.1 

i 

P 

0.3 

0.2 

2. 

Dairy  products,  margarine  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.0 

5.9 

12. 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

Bun 

13. 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

buB 

— 

14. 

Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

Ell 

BO 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.9 

15. 

Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■iW 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

BulB 

16. 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

4.7 

2.8 

2.5 

0.9 

1.4 

BO 

— 

— 

12.2 

6.5 

22.3 

11.9 

17. 

Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.5 

0.4 

mn 

0.1 

— 

— 

4.3 

2.3 

7.1 

4.5 

18. 

prefabricated  buildings . 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

2.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

0.6 

0.9 

9.8 

7.3 

10.5 

8.5 

26.1 

20.8 

19. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

3.5 

3.4 

0.9 

0.6 

3.8 

4.2 

0.9 

BO 

30.1 

25.1 

40.3 

33.8 

20. 

Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

■oil 

ME 

1.8 

2.4 

1.9 

3.8 

3.9 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

O.I 

1.2 

1.8 

2.4 

1.9 

3.8 

3.9 

22. 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HI] 

— 

0.3 

23. 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

0.4 

25. 

Basic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

= 

1.2 

— 

27. 

Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

mn 

Hm 

0.4 

0.5 

32. 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mE 

■iM 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

2.2 

35. 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

2.0 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

2.3 

2.5 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

2.0 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

2.3 

2.5 

36. 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

4.2 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

37. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■OEl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-= 

— 

0.4 

38. 

Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

■of 

0.3 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

HO 

— 

■OiB 

— 

— 

21.1 

26.1 

21.4 

27.8 

39. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.5 

7.4 

2.6 

7.4 

40. 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0,2 

0.6 

0.2 

41. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ho 

— 

— 

39.1 

49.9 

39.1 

50.2 

42. 

Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

43. 

Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HU 

0.1 

— 

44. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KSl 

— 

— 

■ill 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Total  . 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.3 

9.2 

6.0 

13.6 

10.6 

4.5 

3.3 

20.4 

17.7 

2.2 

2.1 

|l33.6  140.0 

184.1 

“  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition  the  Faroe  Islands  exported  fish  to  the  value  of  SI. 3  million  and  S0.3  million  to  eastern  Germany  in  1958  and  1959  respectively 
and  $0.1  million  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958. 


Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Czecho-  Eastern 
^  Slovakia  Germany 


Soviet 

Huncary  Poland  Rumania  _  Europe  and  the 

Soviet  Union 


1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959 


France 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Wheat,  unmilled . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Other  food . 

Beverages . 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

,  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

,  Paper  and  manufactures  . 

,  Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

,  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

.  Basic  chemicals . 

.  Pharmaceuticals . 

.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

.  Fertilizers . 

.  Crude  minerais,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

.  Metal-working  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

.  Electric  machinery . 

I.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

Other  transport  equipment . 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

.  All  other  commodities . 0.1 


Western  Germany 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

Other  food  . 

Fodder . 

Beverages  . 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

Paper  and  manufactures  . 

Textile  fibres . 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

Basic  chemicals . 

Pharmaceuticals . 

Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

Fertilizers . 

Petroleum  products . 

Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  .  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  ;  Copper . 

Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

Metal-working  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Other  transport  equipment . 

Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

All  other  commodities . 


1.4 

3.4 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

0.9 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.1 


1.3  0.3  I  1.2  0.9 
0.1  0.3  I  0.2  0.1 


4.7 

2.5 

38.1 

31.5 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

6.1 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.7 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.4 

0.2 

0.8 

8.9 

18.4 

0.1 

0.2 

10.1 

8.4 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

9.1 

0.2 

0.2 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

1958 

1959 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1.9 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

5.0 

4.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0  2.3 

10.0  9.7 

2.9 

2.0 

12.8 

6.8 

1.5 

1.5 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

2.1 

2.9 

1.4 

0.3 

1.1 

3.1 

0.5 

1.9 

12.2 

27.1 

12.2 

12.4 

3.8 

3.4 

0.4 

9.1 

1.8 

2.1  i 

145.3 

158.3 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

1.5 

1.3 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

3.0 

1.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

1.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

1.2 

11.9 

12.1 

2.4 

3.1 

16.7 

19.1 

0.1 

4.1 

O.I 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.2 

83.7 

102.8 

19.0 

15.7 

17.0 

14.0 

5.1 

5.6 

8.9 

11.7 

71.5 

73.7 

14.3 

19.9 

2.1 

3.6 

Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Cwcho- 

tlovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

SB 

g 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Greece 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.3 

0.7 

1.4 

1.5 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

4.9 

3.9 

10.5 

9.9 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

KiH 

0.1 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

4.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

0.6 

— 

6.4 

3.4 

12.4 

9.8 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.7 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.9 

2.5 

1.8 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.3 

0.4 

1.5 

— 

1.3 

1.2 

5.4 

7.4 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.2 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KB 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

I2I 

EH 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iwl 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.4 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

B 

B 

— 

0.4 

Total  . 

— 

- 

2.8 

2.0 

5.6 

8.2 

2.2 

Bl 

EB 

la 

IB 

37.6 

33.7 

Iceland 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations.  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

Bl 

— 

■•Xl 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

3.8 

EQ 

0.1 

— 

1.4 

■ijia 

— 

— 

10.8 

11.9 

20.2 

19.2 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

mwM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.5 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.2 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.4 

5.1 

5.0 

3.5 

0.2 

0.1 

2.5 

1.2 

- 

- 

11.9 

22.9 

21.8 

Ireland 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

Total  . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 

Italy 

■ 

n 

■ 

■ 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

— 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

ws 

■iKI 

— 

3.5 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

2.8 

3.5 

1.4 

1.2 

— 

0.2 

■•JM 

4.9 

1.7 

11.2 

7.6 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■aa 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

u 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

0.1 

— 

■IM 

1.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Bllr. 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.1 

1 5.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

— 

— 

Ebj 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

EH 

EO 

0.3 

0.4 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

■X 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1 

EH 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

ME 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

1.9 

1.2 

2.8 

4.7 

9.3 

8.6 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.4 

— 

— 

O.l 

0.1 

I.I 

0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

1.9 

1.2 

2.8 

4.7 

8.5 

8.1 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

0.2 

lOfl 

1.4 

1.6 

0.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2.9 

2.0 

2.5 

1.1 

1.0 

3.3 

2.8 

10.5 

12.6 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

iiHI 

in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.2 

0.8 

1.4 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

0.1 

1.0 

1.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

1.7 

2.1 

4.6 

6.1 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

0.1 

0.3 

BjE 

0.6 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

ME 

1.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

1.6 

2.4 

i.O 

28.  Fertilizers . 

Bit 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j.l 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

BjJ 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

BM 

1.5 

1.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.1 

3.8 

2.6 

2.2 

0.8 

3.9 

11.6 

20.1 

18.2 

34.6 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

Bj  : 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

2.2 

2.1 

3.6 

3.4 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

0.4 

0.5 

Bl : 

Ktl 

0.5 

1.1 

6.5 

5.8 

0.2 

0.2 

2.8 

2.1 

12.3 

13.3 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

B|  j 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

2.1 

2.4 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

0.3 

— 

B|  1 

KO 

0.2 

0.8 

3.0 

1.8 

B 

— 

3.9 

3.4 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

WM 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

B 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

0.9 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

1^9 

4.0 

KB 

Total  . 

1.7 

1.6 

m 

ns 

BB 

ns 

Bl 

m 

16.4 

19.1 

16.6 

7.0 

8.2 

|31.1 

43.9 

87.9 

IB9 

Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Netherlands 

Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations . 

Dairy  products,  margarine . 

Fish  and  preparations . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

Other  food . 

Fodder  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 
Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  . 
Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Textile  fibres . 

Yarn  and  fabrics . 

Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  .  .  . 

>  Basic  chemicals . 

.  Pharmaceuticals . 

.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

.  Coal,  cuke  and  briquettes . 

,  Petroleum  products . 

.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

of  which  :  Copper . 

.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

.  Metal-working  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  . 

.  Electric  machinery . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

.  Other  transport  equipment . 

.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . . 

.  All  other  commodities . 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

^9 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

1958  1959 

1958  1959 

1958  1959 

1958  1959 

1958  1959  1 

1958  1959  1 

1958  1959 

1958  1959 

1958 

1959 

Sweden 

n 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations.  . 

—  — 

—  — 

—  2.1 

1.4 

3.1 

— 

—  3.7 

—  — 

—  — 

1.4 

9.1 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.5 

0.9 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

1.2  — 

1.7 

0.9 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3  0.2 

2.5 

2.8 

^B 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

2.9 

3.0 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

^B 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.6  — 

0.2 

— 

^B 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

-  - 

-  - 

1.2  2.3 

1.5 

2.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.4  — 

0.1  0.3 

—  0.9 

3.3 

6.5 

IS.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.7 

0.6 

— 

— 

-  - 

^  - 

0.7 

0.6 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.6 

prefabricated  buildings . 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

-  - 

—  0.2 

0.4  0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

—  0.4 

—  0.2 

3.8 

4.1 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

-  - 

liUMiUM 

0.2  0.1 

0.6 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  0.4 

—  0.3 

2.7 

4.3 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

-  - 

—  0.1 

2.9 

2.1 

of  which  ;  Synthetic . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.1 

O.I 

-  - 

—  O.I 

2.3 

1.7 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

1.3  0.4 

1.7 

0.6 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0.6 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.6 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

0.3  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

0.8 

1.2 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  0.2 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

0.2 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

0.2 

[*■ 

— 

0.1 

0.5  0.4 

-  - 

-  - 

0.8 

1.0 

28.  Fertilizers . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

ES3 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2 

0.3 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

-  - 

-  - 

2.1  1.8 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

10.6  8.6 

-  - 

-  - 

13.2 

10.7 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

0.7  0.7 

3.6 

3.4 

0.4 

1.4  0.7 

-  - 

1.6  5.9 

7.8 

11.2 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1  — 

-  - 

0.7  2.7 

0.9 

2.8 

of  which  :  Copper . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  - 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

O.I  — 

-  - 

0.7  2.5 

0.9 

2.5 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

nra 

-  - 

1.6  1.7 

2.0 

2.5 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8  0.3 

0.1  — 

2.1 

0.5 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

-  - 

1.2  1.8 

lilM 

lOM 

0.6 

1.2 

4.3  2.6 

—  0.2 

10.6  15.2 

17.1 

22.2 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.2 

Bitl 

0.2 

liCT 

2.8  1.8 

-  - 

1.7  1.6 

5.1 

4.6 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

-  - 

—  0.3 

-  - 

1.9 

0.6 

— 

— 

1.6  0.2 

-  - 

2.0  5.9 

5.5 

7.0 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1  — 

gilW 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3  0.2 

-  - 

0.3  0.2 

0.8 

0.5 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

—  — 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1  0.2 

—  — 

0.4  0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

Total  . 

-  - 

0.3  1.8 

7.6  10.8 

16.7 

20.7 

3.6 

4.8 

23.8  20.7 

0.2  1.1 

27.6  39.2 

79.8 

99.1 

Switzerland 

1 .  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  .  . 

—  — 

—  — 

—  0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

0.1 

0.1 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

— 

8.  Other  food . 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

-  - 

—  0.2 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.4 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 

prefabricated  buildings . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

-  - 

0.2 

0.5 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  — 

mm 

B 

B 

— 

0.1  — 

0.3 

— 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

-  - 

-  - 

0.2  0.1 

B 

B 

B 

— 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

-  - 

0.1  — 

1.3  0.2 

B 

B 

1.7 

0.3 

-  - 

3.1 

0.5 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

-  - 

O.I  — 

1.1  — 

B 

B 

1.4 

0.2 

-  - 

2.6 

0.2 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.5  1.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

1.2 

0.1  0.1 

1.5 

3.4 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.5  0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

-  0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

24.  Class,  glassware  and  pottery . 

-  - 

—  — 

-  — 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

—  — 

— 

0.1 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

-  - 

—  0.5 

1.7  4.7 

0.5 

2.0 

0.1 

1.1 

0.2  1.9 

—  0.8 

—  0.1 

2.5 

11.1 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

-  - 

0.2  0.2 

1.0  0.9 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.7  1.5 

0.1  0.2 

-  - 

3.8 

3.8 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  . 

—  0.1 

0.4  0.2 

2.4  0.5 

1.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

1.2  0.3 

0.9  — 

0.1  — 

7.0 

1.4 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

0.1 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1  0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.3 

0.2 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.3  0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

IBB9 

0.7 

0.3 

of  which  :  Copper . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.3  O.I 

— 

— 

O.I 

— 

O.I  O.I 

IBB9 

0.5 

0.2 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

-  - 

—  — 

0.1  0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

IBBI 

0.5 

0.5 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

-  - 

—  0.1 

1.4  2.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1  0.4 

0.2  0.3 

0.5  0.7 

4.4 

5.7 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

-  - 

0.1  0.2 

2.7  2.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

0.9 

3.6  6.3 

0.7  2.7 

1.0  2.2 

9.6 

15.2 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

-  - 

-  - 

1.0  1.0 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7  0.9 

0.1  0.7 

0.2  0.3 

2.2 

3.2 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.4 

0.1 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

—  2.1 

-  - 

— 

2.1 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

-  - 

0.4  0.6 

0.8  0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

1.1  0.9 

0.4  0.4 

0.3  0.7 

3.8 

4.5 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

—  — 

0.2  0.2 

0.7  0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7  0.6 

0.2  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

2.7 

2.3_ 

Total  . 

—  0.1 

1.5  2.3 

14.9  15.6 

5.4 

6.0 

EE 

m 

10.9  13.1 

BO 

56.6 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  So?iet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

UoioD 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 

Q 

19S8 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Turkey 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.  Fish  and  preparations  . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

3.0 

1.4 

5.2 

3.0 

0.7 

1.1 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

4.3 

ESI 

14.0 

7.1 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.0 

6.3 

11.8 

4.3 

2.0 

2.2 

— 

— 

6.4 

2.5 

33.7 

22.0 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

|S| 

wm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.5 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

H 

B 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

■1*1 

ES 

0.2 

0.4 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■tM 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

20.  Textile  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.0 

0.4 

1.9 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

■Zl 

1.8 

5.0 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

Ey 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

0.2 

0.4 

1.8 

0.5 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EB 

■lU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

33.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ktu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

mn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

Total . | 

— 

—  1 

1.2 

14.1 

11.7 

17.4 

8.7 

3.7 

6.5  1 

7.5 

1.5 

0.6 

11.3 

4.8 

55.9 

41.0 

United  Kingdom 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

1.3 

2.5 

1.5 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

8.  Other  food  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

EO 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

IS.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  . 

— 

— 

— 

wSm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

■ma 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

20.  Textile  fibres  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

m 

ill 

1.4 

2.2 

4.2 

3.8 

1.5 

1.7 

— 

1.5 

9.7 

12.6 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.1 

1.6 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

1.7 

1.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.1 

4.5 

5.0 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

EO 

0.7 

1.1 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

O.I 

0.1 

0.1 

.  - 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

2S.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

1.0 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

1.5 

— 

— 

1.1 

3.3 

4.6 

7.3 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

1.2 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

0.1 

2.0 

0.7 

1.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.5 

— 

EO 

2.2 

4.6 

5.0 

11.1 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

■Of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores) .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

— 

0.2 

1.9 

3.8 

0.2 

2.5 

— 

— 

4.0 

EDO 

6.3 

19.0 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

3.2 

— 

0.4 

1.6 

2.3 

1.6 

6.7 

— 

EO 

35.9 

15.4 

39.6 

28.7 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

3.0 

— 

0.2 

1.6 

2.1 

1.4 

6.6 

— 

O.l 

35.9 

14.8 

39.4 

27.3 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

EO 

EO 

EO 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

0.5 

0.9 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

— 

■Oil 

in 

En 

EQ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

3.9 

3.5 

1.0 

1.1 

0.4 

0.6 

8.8 

15.2 

in 

1.1 

10.1 

29.5 

24.7 

51.9 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

1  2.1 

2.2 

- 

— 

1.7 

3.7 

5.1 

7.8 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

EO 

EO 

EO 

EB 

EO 

EO 

— 

1.6 

1.3 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

2.2 

— 

— 

4.5 

— 

6.1 

2.2 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

0.3 

0.3 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ES 

MOM 

lEn 

KO 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

1.6 

1.9 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

m 

— 

1.2“ 

1.2" 

5.6“ 

6.0“ 

0.3 

0.6“ 

10.0 

11.9 

Total  . 

- 

— 

0.9 

5.3 

11.9 

17.2 

1  6.4 

9.8 

1  8.2 

11. 1 

31.0 

45.6 

2.8 

4.3 

166.3 

76.8 

127.5 

170.1 

or  which  postal  packages  for  value  of  S0.4  million  to  Czechoslovakia,  SI. I  and  Sl-O  million  to  Hungary,  S4.7  and  S4.6  million  to  Poland,  $0.2  million  to  Rumania,  $1-6 
and  $1.8  million  to  Soviet  Union  in  I9S8  and  19S9  respectively. 
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Table  C  {continued) 


Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Albania 

Bolsaria 

Ciecho- 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hnncary 

Poland 

Rnmania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  UoioD 

1 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Yugoslavia 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations. 

0.1 

1.5 

3.6 

1.7 

2.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.5 

3.6 

4.9 

10.2 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

3.  Fish  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

1.2 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

1.9 

4.  Wheat,  unmilied . 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

2.3 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations 

— 

— 

liM 

4.6 

0.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.2 

1.3 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

0.8 

2.6 

2.7 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

3.1 

1.2 

8.1 

5.1 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

■ijll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.3 

8.  Other  food . 

— 

— 

iilvl 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

9.  Fodder . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

10.  Beverages . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.5 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

2.0 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

1.7 

3.3 

2.4 

0.7 

— 

2.9 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.9 

7.8 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.5 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

1.3 

2.1 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.0 

1.8 

— 

— 

Eli 

EO 

3.7 

2.9 

IS.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.8 

— 

— 

2.4 

3.6 

5.4 

5.9 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

2.8 

1.8 

4.5 

3.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

8.0 

6.2 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture  and 
prefabricated  buildings . 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.8 

2.0 

1.9 

4.6 

6.2 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.4 

1.7 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

20.  Textile  fibres . 

— 

— 

■ilrfl 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

— 

B 

B 

1.6 

3.2 

of  which  :  Synthetic . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

— 

0.9 

0.2 

— 

19 

WSm 

^EE] 

1.8 

21.  Yarn  and  fabrics . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

M] 

R] 

3.5 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.9 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

KliS 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

1.5 

3.6 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■if 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

2.1 

2.2 

3.4 

3.3 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

Bon 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

■oil 

EH 

■ill 

EB 

i.i 

1.3 

2.9 

2.8 

31.  Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

■■1 

B 

— 

msM 

— 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores,  scrap  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

2.5 

■OU 

1.4 

2.2 

0.2 

0.1 

■1*1 

■ilgl 

5.4 

4.1 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

1.2 

4.9 

6.0 

EH 

— 

1.3 

1.1 

0.1 

— 

2.3 

2.0 

HEil 

11.2 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals  ........ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

— 

ko 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

— 

3.4 

11.1 

6.4 

14.6 

of  which  :  Copper . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

— 

7.7 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

EB 

1.6 

2.8 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

■a 

■SI 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  . 

— 

— 

KU 

■11 

H 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.6 

0.8 

2.1 

1.5 

39.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

■9 

H 

1.9 

3.4 

— 

0.1 

1.7 

2.3 

0.4 

0.4 

8.0 

9.5 

12.0 

16.1 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 

— 

— 

_ 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

3.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■TOCl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

14.1 

42.  Other  transport  equipment . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.6 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

3.2 

3.0 

4.9 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■mi 

— 

— 

0.1 

O.I 

0.2 

0.2 

44.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.8 

HiHj 

m 

— 

B 

IH 

1.1 

1.3 
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Table  C  {concluded) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars  f.o.b. 


1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959  1958  1959 


Total  eastern 

Europe  and  the 

Soviet  Union 

1958 

1959 

11.1 

32.0 

14.1 

12.3 

44.3 

41.5 

0.2 

6.4 

11.0 

4.4 

47.7 

33.3 

2.6 

0.3 

2.8 

3.9 

2.6 

4.1 

4.8 

3.6 

56.2 

40.0 

25.5 

19.4 

5.6 

8.3 

25.5 

32.6 

t  9.0 

9.1 

39.8 

28.8 

17.0 

17.8 

34.4 

29.8 

52.9 

50.2 

74.5 

82.1 

?  30.1 

31.2 

S  58.8 

47.9 

1  9.1 

10.3 

1  6.5 

9.9 

2.4 

4.0 

J  37.4 

51.5 

)  14.7 

14.3 

7  49.8 

61.2 

6.9 

11.0 

— 

0.3 

0.9 

0.7 

!  32.4 

25.8 

3  1.9 

5.9 

6  241.2 

284.0 

2  83.4 

83.9 

6  72.4 

62.9 

9  25.8 

28.5 

5  22.1 

27.3 

)  208.4 

274.6 

5  72.8 

95.8 

i  12.6 

14.1 

2  65.0 

85.9 

2  6.8 

23.2 

4  18.8 

20.3 

7  39.76 

54.0 

2  1  499.0 

1  694.3 

®  Exports  from  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 

^  Of  which  S11.4  and  S17.3  million  in  1958  and  1959  respectively,  not  specified  by  commodity. 


I 


!' 

P 
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European  Economic  Value  1959.  .  . 
Community  Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Belgium- 

LuxembOurg 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Western  Germany  .  Value  1959  .  .  . 

Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Value  1959  .  .  , 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Netherlands 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


European  Free  Value  1959  .  . 

Trade  Association  Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Austria  .  . 


Value  1959  .  .  , 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Denmark  . 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Norway  .  . 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Portugal 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 


Value  1959  .  .  . 
Change  1957-1958 
'1958-1959 
1959-1960 


Table  D.  —  The  network  of  inha-wester»jEiiro] 


Value  of  exports  in  1959  (in  millions  of  dollars)  and  percentage  char^^m?  t 


European  Economic  Community 
Belgium-  ,,, 


+  13 

+4 

-8 

-10 

-{'6 

-7 

682.5 

84.1 

-8 

-4 

+6 

-6 

+26 

+60 

France 

Western 

Germany 

Italy 

Nether¬ 

lands 

1454.7 

2424.8 

975.4 

1746.6 

-4 

+3 

-7 

-11 

+  13 

+  30 

+26 

+  16 

+45 

+42 

+39 

+22 

299.4 

437.6 

86.4 

700.7 

-7 

+  9 

+  4 

-12 

-7 

+24 

+  25 

+  11 

+  31 

+  56 

+28 

+  17 

736.1 

267.3 

144.4 

-2 

-16 

-26 

+  37 

+  55 

+  39 

+42 

+68 

+35 

787.9 

524.3 

824.9 

-2 

-7 

-8 

+  18 

+  19 

+  16 

+43 

+36 

+22 

174.0 

473.4 

76.6 

-17 

+2 

-5 

+29 

+  31 

+48 

+89 

+48 

+61 

193.4 

777.7 

97.4 

+3 

+  7 

+5 

+24 

+27 

+  11 

+38 

+30 

+48 

506.6 

1700.3 

667.0 

581.9 

-12 

+  7 

-4 

-16 

-3 

+  13 

+6 

+  12 

+8 

+  17 

+21 

+  12 

16.7 

256.6 

159.2 

26.6 

-14 

-1 

-9 

-10 

-39 

+  12 

+2 

+2 

-3 

+  17 

+  15 

+30 

35.4 

294.5 

60.0 

28.8 

+30 

+  11 

+  17 

+2 

-4 

+  18 

-9 

+6 

-13 

+  1 

+47 

-2 

25.3 

119.1 

22.7 

26.4 

-19 

-4 

-11 

-19 

-15 

+  14 

+  17 

-4 

-25 

-1 

+  100 

+30 

12.4 

24.3 

11.1 

8.6 

+29 

+  13 

+2 

+7 

-36 

+9 

-10 

+20 

-15 

+25 

+  7 

— 

84.5 

332.5 

73.7 

107.7 

-16 

-2 

-2 

-21 

-8 

+  12 

+  10 

+6 

+8 

+26 

+  17 

+22 

European  Trade  / 


Sweden 
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cster^l  European  Trade,  1957  to  1960 


leaiTpr? 

1 7957  to  1958,  1958  to  1959,  and  first  half  1959  to  first  half  1960 

‘  Trade  Associatk'n  | 

Other  western  European  countries  | 

Total 

Rest 

1 

'lorway  1 

Portu¬ 

gal 

Sweden 

Switzer-  United 
land  Kingdom 

Total 

Finland 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

western 

Europe 

of 

World 

World 

421.4 

186.2 

954.2 

1190.1 

1446.8 

1163.0 

251.4 

193.4 

15.4 

69.0 

230.8 

205.4 

197.6 

14  757 

10  480 

25  237 

+  18  ) 

-2 

+  1 

-9 

+  3 

-2 

-4 

+  5 

+6 

+  13 

+5 

-8 

+3 

-2 

+7 

+  1 

-3  ! 

>  — 

+4 

+  16 

+9 

+6 

+23 

-17 

+  15 

+  19 

-10 

+36 

+7 

+  14 

+7 

+  11 

+9  . 

+32 

+24 

+26 

+28 

+26 

+42 

+  15 

+26 

+3 

+7 

+  19 

+62 

+29 

+21 

+25 

34.« 

31.2 

91.0 

91.3 

195.0 

99.9 

21.5 

20.4 

1.1 

12.0 

25.9 

11.0 

8.0 

2148.6 

1149.2 

3297.8 

-5 

+  13 

-23 

-2 

-2 

+  1 

-22 

+22 

+  3 

-4 

— 

+  16 

+  36 

-5 

-1 

-4 

-11  1 

-9 

+  12 

+  3 

+  12 

+8 

+5 

-11 

+9 

+  12 

+  14 

+  39 

+  25 

+  10 

+  5 

+  8 

+25  1 

+32 

+30 

+  19 

+  19 

+24 

+56 

+  57 

-4 

-34 

+  19 

+  100 

+28 

+  14 

+23 

39.1 ' 

‘  38.8 

99.4 

229.7 

250.6 

168.4 

38.3 

20.6 

0.5 

8.1 

60.1 

27.9 

12.9 

2449.0 

3164.6 

5613.6 

+9 

-8 

+  13 

-17 

-10 

-8 

-17 

-13 

+84 

+2 

+  18 

+  14 

+  111 

-10 

+  11 

+  1 

-15 

-1 

+21 

+  19 

— 

-17 

+22 

-31 

-23 

+3 

-27 

-8 

-39 

+21 

+2 

+  10 

+  14 

+30 

+30 

+38 

+54 

+54 

+  103 

+73 

+46 

+28 

+6 

+  126 

+45 

+25 

+34 

246.:j 

81.7 

544.2 

572.6 

395.7 

595.5 

145.5 

96.6 

9.3 

28.5 

103.2 

113.1 

99.3 

5970.9 

3833.4 

9804.3 

+25  ) 

1  — 

+4 

-7 

+4 

+  10 

+  15 

+  12 

+4 

+22 

+8 

+4 

+4 

+  1 

+6 

+  3 

-3 

‘  -2 

+  1 

+  17 

+  14 

+  17 

+26 

-13 

+20 

+  30 

-3 

+71 

+23 

+  12 

+  10 

+  11 

+  12 

+41 

+21 

+24 

+32 

+  19 

+36 

-5 

+43 

+  18 

— 

+  12 

+48 

+25 

+  15 

+21 

21.f 

18.5 

68.6 

211.4 

218.5 

182.2 

12.4 

38.6 

1.4 

3.5 

21.3 

40.1 

64.9 

1628.1 

1286.5 

2914.6 

+25 

-23 

-4 

-10 

+9 

-22 

-21 

-3 

-42 

+  1 

-44 

-33 

-16 

-7 

+9 

— 

+4 

+  10 

— 

+20 

+26 

-3 

+29 

-20 

+  52 

+8 

+  14 

-3 

-2 

+21 

+  8 

+  15 

+9 

+25 

+  15 

+28 

+37 

+52 

+67 

+3 

— 

+  14 

+90 

+55 

+74 

+47 

+33 

+41 

79.: 

*  16.0 

151.0 

85.1 

387.0 

117.0 

33.7 

17.2 

3.1 

16.9 

20.4 

13.3 

12.5 

2561.9 

1044.5 

3606.4 

+  14 

+2 

-1 

-3 

+  14 

“hB 

-22 

+6 

+42 

+27 

+31 

-8 

+  13 

+  5 

+  1 

+4 

+7 

+  19 

+3 

+8 

+  1 

+12 

+25 

-9 

+2 

+  18 

-19 

+  121 

+  24 

+  14 

+8 

+  12 

-10 

i 

+4 

+28 

+  12 

+7 

-12 

-10 

+26 

— 

-26 

-42 

— 

+  10 

+  18 

+8 

+  15 

476.?; 

97.8 

567.1 

243.7 

1005.1 

953.8 

235.9 

88.5 

21.6 

317.0 

128.9 

78.5 

83.4 

7787 

8856 

16  643 

+2  j 

— 

-7 

-11 

-7 

+3 

-2 

+2 

— 

+  5 

+  3 

+7 

+4 

-4 

-2 

-3 

-3 

-6 

+7 

+32 

+6 

+4 

+25 

-11 

+2 

— 

-17 

+  55 

+4 

+7 

+4 

+5 

+17 

1  +4 

> 

+26 

+  12 

+  18 

+  15 

+36 

+3 

+26 

+4 

+7 

+7 

+38 

+  15 

+  10 

+  12 

7.( 

3.7 

22.4 

43.9 

24.9 

60.8 

4.8 

9.7 

_ 

1.2 

8.1 

9.9 

27.1 

649.4 

318.3 

967.7 

-7 

+  12 

+8 

-28 

-8 

+4 

-14 

-14 

+3 

+  14 

+70 

+  1 

-6 

-7 

-6 

+13 

+6 

+25 

+  15 

+  12 

— 

+33 

-18 

+  30 

-7 

+  2 

+  3 

+6 

+4 

+  5 

+55 

-37 

+37 

+29 

+  37 

+27 

+71 

+53 

-33 

-35 

+8 

+43 

+20 

+  14 

+  18 

62=1 

1  2.4 

100.5 

18.2 

355.0 

47.0 

19.0 

4.4 

5.8 

4.8 

7.2 

3.5 

2.3 

1028.8 

345.7 

1374.5 

+3« : 

.  +50 

-11 

+  15 

— 

+  15 

+  1 

+20 

+36 

+20 

+  51 

-22 

-9 

+7 

+  10 

+8 

+3 

-33 

+  10 

+  1 

+  10 

+4 

+  17 

+23 

-21 

+  31 

-30 

+  182 

-23 

+9 

+  14 

+11 

+41 

— 

+40 

— 

+10 

+25 

+56 

— 

+67 

-50 

-12 

+  50 

+25 

+  13 

+9 

+12 

3.2 

77.6 

11.0 

165.3 

34.4 

13.7 

2.9 

3.1 

0.9 

10.8 

1.4 

1.4 

559.3 

250.1 

809.4 

1  -15 

-13 

-14 

-12 

+  13 

-16 

+26 

+9 

-25 

+  50 

-3 

+  133 

-10 

-8 

-9 

i  “22 

+7 

+  55 

+  15 

+  1 

+  57 

-42 

+33 

-2 

-18 

-52 

— 

+9 

+  10 

+9 

i 

+33 

-22 

+  19 

+7 

+  15 

+43 

+58 

+25 

-45 

+214 

+75 

+  13 

+6 

+  11 

i; 

6.5 

3.4 

33.0 

7.0 

0.6 

1.9 

_ 

0.9 

2.9 

0.7 

_ 

123.9 

166.6 

290.5 

-17 

+6 

-2 

-19 

-15 

-40 

+38 

-20 

-33 

+  37 

— 

— 

— 

+33 

-4 

-7 

+  1 

+  32 

-100 

+6 

+  13 

+32 

+280 

-3 

+3 

+  1 

+  10 

+50 

+25 

+  18 

+  100 

— 

— 

+  50 

-50 

+  13 

+5 

+9 

220.; 

1  10.2 

27.5 

330.9 

127.5 

73.2 

11.2 

3.7 

7.5 

14.4 

10.1 

7.9 

1554.2 

651.3 

2205.5 

+4 ' 

t  +8 

-21 

-11 

+  11 

+33 

+2 

-34 

+ 1 

-23 

-50 

+60 

-5 

+4 

-2 

+3I 

[  -19 

+  19 

-3 

+23 

+24 

-30 

+  116 

-17 

+20 

+306 

+  18 

+  5 

+8 

-6 

J 

+  7 

L_ 

-+60 

+25 

+27 

+42 

+  7 

— 

-3 

+60 

-40 

-3 

+22 

+  13 

+  19 
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Table  D  {concluded).  —  The  network 

Value  of  exports  in  1959  (in  millions  of  dollars)  and  percinta 


European  Economic  Community 

Period 

Total  1 

•-S*  GeS 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Total 

Austria 

European  Fre, 


Switzerland  .... 

Value  1959  . 

671.6 

63.7 

Change  1957-1958  . 

+  1 

-9 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+  11 

+4 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+  15 

-5 

United  Kingdom  . 

Value  1959  . 

1293.9 

172.2 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-9 

-23 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+  10 

+3 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+  15 

+8 

Other  western  Euro- 

Value  1959  . 

731.2 

61.8 

pean  countries 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-3 

-11 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+7 

+  17 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+28 

+25 

Finland . 

Value  1959  . 

218.1 

30.7 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

+  5 

-15 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+5 

4-9 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+  18 

+4 

Greece . 

Value  1959  . 

80.6 

2.4 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

+  1 

-10 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

-18 

4"  1 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

-10 

-73 

Iceland . 

Value  1959  . 

6.8 

_ 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

+21 

-14 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

-38 

-71 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

-6 

Ireland  . 

Value  1959  . 

20.8 

2.5 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-31 

-36 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+24 

-12 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+22 

+27 

Spain  “ . 

Value  1959  . 

140.3 

14.0 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-4 

-7 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+2 

+36 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+86 

+55 

Turkey  . 

Value  1959  . 

139.7 

7.5 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-21 

+  14 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+63 

+78 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

-30 

+75 

Yugoslavia  .... 

Value  1959  . 

124.9 

4.7 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-1 

+7 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

— 

4-3 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+25 

+39 

Total  western 

Value  1959  . 

12741 

2014.8 

Europe 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-4 

-6 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+  15 

+7 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+28 

+  19 

World" . 

Value  1959  . 

24  212 

3445 

Change  1957-1958  .  .  . 

-8 

-8 

1958-1959  .  .  . 

+5 

+  10 

1959-1960  .  .  . 

+27 

+  18 

116.8 

287.5 

137.3 

66.3 

258.0 

50.8 

27.7 

19.3 

-5 

+  12 

-4 

-10 

+  1 

-4 

+  18 

-3 

— 

+  14 

+  13 

+  18 

+7 

+8 

+  10 

+  10 

+9 

+22 

+  13 

+26 

+  17 

+  14 

+24 

+2 

215.4 

385.8 

203.0 

317.5 

970.8 

45.2 

247.6 

164.2 

-18 

+  17 

-7 

-17 

-6 

+  10 

-10 

-8 

+7 

+  12 

+9 

+  16 

+9 

+3 

+  14 

-11 

+  17 

+22 

+20 

+6 

+  14 

+48 

+2 

+25 

113.0 

334.5 

137.0 

84.9 

832.7 

37.6 

42.4 

24.9 

+25 

-8 

-14 

-6 

— 

+2 

+  18 

+32 

-32 

+  19 

+21 

+25 

+3 

— 

+  10 

+  17 

+22 

+9 

+89 

+21 

+22 

+46 

+33 

+24 

39.5 

91.2 

14.7 

42.0 

249.9 

1.9 

26.9 

5.9 

+5 

+  13 

+31 

+  I 

-1 

+  117 

+8 

+65 

-18 

+9 

+6 

+26 

+  10 

+46 

+  19 

+  16 

+7 

+24 

+30 

+21 

+20 

+  17 

+  19 

+  103 

14.9 

41.8 

15.1 

6.4 

29.0 

3.5 

0.3 

0.9 

+  101 

-17 

-23 

-4 

-6 

-6 

+30 

+22 

-50 

-12 

+9 

+42 

-5 

-39 

-19 

-49 

-19 

— 

-16 

+20 

+  18 

+75 

— 

1.0 

3.3 

1.2 

1.3 

16.1 

_ 

1.8 

1.5 

+  1 

+30 

-5 

+39 

+  3 

+  13 

+29 

+84 

-52 

-42 

+  12 

+  19 

+  14 

+65 

-8 

+58 

3.4 

9.8 

2.2 

2.9 

271.9 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

-47 

-14 

-42 

-35 

— 

-17 

-20 

f292 

+21 

+25 

+43 

+65 

-3 

+32 

+  160 

-85 

+9 

+  15 

— 

— 

+  12 

26.1 

64.1 

16.7 

19.4 

136.0 

5.8 

7.3 

10.5 

+49 

-25 

-4 

-19 

+5 

+5 

+  15 

+3 

-47 

+30 

+27 

+26 

-1 

-5 

-11 

+  14 

+74 

+35 

+760 

+51 

+38 

+  109 

+20 

+39 

16.5 

79.5 

29.4 

6.8 

54.0 

5.3 

4.3 

0.5 

-20 

+  1 

-54 

-40 

-35 

+7 

+  130 

+  118 

-12 

+76 

+  104 

+  121 

+  58 

-5 

+7 

-84 

-27 

-45 

-18 

+9 

+31 

-16 

+  160 

11.6 

44.8 

57.7 

6.1 

75.8 

21.0 

1.3 

5.5 

+72 

-20 

+ 1 

+26 

+32 

-2 

+84 

— 

-29 

+7 

+7 

-27 

-7 

+  11 

-14 

+  1221 

-25 

+  15 

+41 

+  19 

+7 

+44 

-94 

2074.3 

4459.6 

1779.4 

2413.4 

9250 

817.0 

1090.9 

923.2 

-5 

+4 

-7 

-12 

-1 

+  1 

— 

+9 

+5 

+22 

+  18 

+  16 

+8 

+9 

+  19 

-2 

+34 

+29 

+36 

+20 

+22 

+28 

+  18 

+  13 

5094 

8371 

3363 

3939 

20016 

1144 

1595 

1315 

-9 

-1 

-13 

-12 

-6 

-5 

-1 

+3 

-9 

+  13 

+6 

+9 

+6 

+7 

+  19 

+1 

+27 

+27 

+46 

+  17 

+  19 

+27 

+20 

+  11 

Sources :  OEEC  Statistical  Bulletins — Foreign  Trade,  Series  A,  August  1960,  and  Supplement;  and  national  trade  statistics. 
Note.  —  Minor  discrepancies  in  totais  are  due  to  rounding. 
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il^tra-wcstcrn  European  trade,  1957  to  1960 

ihansf  1958,  1958  to  1959,  and  first  half  1959  to  first  half  1959 


an  Frh  ' 

Trade  Association  | 

Other  western  European  countries  | 

Total 

western 

Europe 

Rest 

of 

World 

orway 

Portu¬ 

gal 

Sweden 

Switzer¬ 

land 

United 

Kingdom 

Total 

Finland 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Yugo¬ 
slavia  1 

1 

World 

19.3 

17.7 

46.6 

95.9 

84.2 

19.2 

11.1 

0.5 

2.1 

29.0 

8.8 

13.5 

1013.8 

669.6 

1683.4 

-3  i 

+6 

-2 

+2 

+  15 

-9 

+  18 

-14 

+53 

+  19 

+29 

+22 

+2 

-5 

-1 

mi 

+9 

-3 

+  10 

-2 

+59 

+32 

-33 

-1 

-33 

+58 

+  3 

+9 

+8 

+9 

+2 

+30 

-+16 

+  19 

+9 

+  18 

-35 

— 

+76 

+2 

+26 

+  39 

+  15 

+  13 

+  14 

164.2 

60.6 

313.5 

139.7 

593.0 

105.5 

47.3 

8.5 

299.6 

56.8 

44.1 

31.2 

2857.7 

6454.3 

9312.0 

-8 

-4 

-6 

-3 

-1 

-15 

+  1 

-11 

+5 

-8 

+3 

-7 

-6 

-2 

-3 

-11 

-5 

+7 

+48 

+2 

+  19 

-11 

-6 

-1 

-16 

+  54 

+4 

+8 

+2 

+4 

1-25 

+2 

-1-21 

+4 

+  13 

+33 

+  1 

— 

+5 

+  16 

+8 

+42 

+  14 

+  10 

+  11 

24.9 

11.6 

47.7 

40.8 

627.7 

89.3 

17.7 

27.2 

3.4 

9.9 

7.7 

5.4 

18.0 

1653 

1139 

2792 

h32 

-6 

-+14 

+  15 

-3 

-17 

-24 

-9 

-16 

— 

-25 

-36 

-8 

-2 

-5 

-3 

M7 

+93 

4-2 

-32 

+5 

+  10 

+36 

+42 

-21 

+9 

-51 

-4 

+28 

+5 

+  10 

+7 

^24 

-12 

-+77 

+8 

+  17 

+2 

-45 

+5 

-28 

+38 

+44 

+233 

-17 

+23 

+6 

+  17 

5.9 

0.6 

22.7 

3.3 

188.6 

22.4 

8.2 

2.5 

7.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

490.4 

344.7 

835.1 

f65 

— 

-+15 

— 

-6 

-16 

-18 

-8 

-5 

-28 

-50 

+  14 

+  1 

-17 

-8 

fl6 

^  +20 

-10 

-40 

+  13 

-12 

+74 

-24 

+26 

-81 

-6 

-25 

+6 

+  10 

+8 

— 

+-70 

-32 

+  11 

-14 

-35 

— 

+26 

-48 

— 

+  17 

+  13 

+  16 

1.0 

2.1 

2.2 

19.0 

14.6 

3.3 

0.1 

0.4 

_ 

0.4 

10.4 

124.3 

79.9 

204.2 

f22 

-112 

-51 

+24 

-10 

-19 

-29 

+25 

-2 

-36 

+3 

-3 

+22 

+6 

-49 

! 

+77 

-29 

+  7 

+  15 

+50 

-7 

-54 

+  14 

+  13 

-12 

-12 

-12 

- 

— 

+  15 

— 

-35 

— 

— 

+6 

-1 

-28 

-11 

1.5 

!  2.2 

5.1 

— 

5.5 

3.9 

1.9 

0.6 

0.1 

1.3 

_ 

_ 

26.9 

38.0 

64.9 

4-29 

1  +7 

+21 

-13 

-15 

-35 

-30 

+  183 

+40 

+  5 

+  11 

+8 

+65 

i  -19 

+50 

+  11 

-17 

-14 

-21 

-75 

-7 

-7 

+4 

-1 

'  -58 

-26 

+85 

-25 

+  32 

-20 

-2 

0.1 

0.5 

2.7 

0.4 

267.6 

1.6 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

294.3 

61.7 

356.0 

-292 

-56 

-24 

+ 1 

— 

-23 

+45 

+444 

-16 

+50 

-3 

+  19 

— 

-85 

+76 

+  119 

+58 

-4 

-60 

-5 

-82 

-67 

+50 

-3 

+20 

+  1 

+  11 

+  13 

+24 

+  15 

10.5 

7.3 

10.1 

16.1 

78.9 

12.0 

4.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1.7 

1.5 

2.8 

288.3 

212.1 

500.4 

+3 

-24 

+6 

+47 

-4 

-22 

-25 

-64 

-36 

— 

-33 

— 

+6 

+2 

+  14 

r284 

+  38 

-43 

+3 

+  14 

-18 

+75 

-11 

+  13 

+  7 

+250 

+  1 

+6 

+3 

+39 

+60 

+56 

+45 

+34 

+58 

+42 

+62 

+22 

+66 

0.5 

— 

1.2 

8.7 

34.0 

17.3 

7.8 

3.1 

_ 

0.4 

2.4 

3.6 

211.0 

143.5 

354.5 

hll8 

i  -48 

-55 

-61 

-49 

-38 

— 

-43 

+40 

-37 

-55 

-26 

-30 

-28 

-84 

-30 

-13 

+  120 

+  109 

+  151 

+  359 

+  185 

-39 

+  100 

+  57 

+67 

+  19 

+44 

+  19 

+  16 

-30 

-82 

+  150 

-44 

-17 

-12 

-15 

5.5 

— 

3.8 

10.1 

34.1 

17.5 

_ 

14.4 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

1.9 

218.2 

258.4 

476.6 

— 

+  173 

+28 

+45 

+  1 

+40 

-7 

+400 

-21 

+  9 

+  15 

+  12 

1221 

-49 

-47 

-1 

+4 

+  19 

-40 

— 

-7 

-2 

+  19 

+  8 

-94  ! 

+  100 

-31 

+29 

+41 

+28 

+20 

+  17 

■+18 

923.2 

295.6 

1569.0 

1474.6 

3079.6 

2206 

505.0 

309.1 

40.4 

395.9 

367.4 

289.3 

299.0 

24197 

20475 

44672 

+9 

-2 

-2 

-8 

-2 

-1 

-4 

+3 

— 

+6 

+3 

-6 

+2 

-3 

+2 

-1 

-2 

+  5 

+  16 

+7 

+5 

+24 

-12 

+4 

+3 

-14 

+  39 

+7 

+  11 

+6 

+9 

+  13 

-20 

+26 

+23 

+22 

+20 

+  35 

+ 10 

+21 

+4 

+8 

+  18 

+49 

+24 

+  15 

+20 

1315 

474 

2403 

1913 

1!  172 

4012 

834 

564 

94 

597 

794 

442 

687 

48  240 

+3 

1  -4 

-2 

-13 

-7 

-4 

-18 

+8 

+3 

+9 

-2 

-21 

-:-4 

-7 

+1 

-1 

+2 

+  11 

+6 

+6 

+  14 

— 

4- 10 

+6 

-6 

+40 

— 

+6 

+  11 

-19 

+27 

+  18 

+  18 

+  15 

+52 

+20 

+  1 

+3 

-20 

+  15 

+25 

+23 

1 

j _ 

“  Th:  development  of  trade  with  western  European  countries  between  the  first  half  of  1959  and  the  first  half  of  I960  is  based  on  the  partner  country's  data. 
*  Imports  from  World. 


NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 


Table  12.  —  The  general  level  of  trade  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe 

Country  Coverage 

The  data  for  all  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of 
western  European  countries  (other  than  western  Germany) 
with  eastern  Germany. 


Tables  B  and  C.  —  Imports  of  (exports  from)  western  European 
countries  from  (to)  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by 
commodity  groups 

The  following  list  shows  in  terms  of  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities  included 
in  each  group: 


Unit  Value  Index  Numbers 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made,  for  food  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  from  quantities  and  values  in  trade  statistics  of  western 
and  in  some  cases  of  eastern  European  countries.  For  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  detailed  unit  value  index  numbers  of  trade  with 
the  whole  world  published  by  eastern  European  countries  have 
been  used.  In  some  cases  unit  value  index  numbers  were  derived 
from  official  volume  and  value  indices  published  in  national 
statistics  of  western  European  countries.  Owing  to  the  changing 
commodity  composition  of  east-west  trade,  a  chain  system  has 
been  used  —  i.e.  unit  values  for  each  year  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year  comparisons  are 
possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year  1950  are  not 
entirely  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price  movements 
are  very  divergent). 


Tables  15  and  16.  —  Imports  into  (exports  from)  western  Europe 
from  (to)  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  commodity 
gro  jps 

Commodity  classes  used  in  these  tables  cover  the  following 
items  of  Appendix  Tables  B  and  C: 


Food,  beverages  and 

tobacco . 

Crude  materials  and  semi 
finished  products  .  .  . 

Fuels . 

Base  metals  .... 
Wood  and  pulp  .  . 

Manufactures . 

Engineering  goods  . 


Items  of  Appendix  Tables  B  and  C 


1  to  11 

12  to  14,  16  to  18,20,23,  28  to  35 
29  to  31 
34,  35 
16  to  18 

15,  19,  21,  22,  24  to  27,  36  to  43 
36  to  43 


Table  17.  —  Share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total  exports  of  selected 
commodities  from  three  groups  of  western  European  countries 
in  1958  and  1959 


The  correspondence  of  commodity  groups  of  this  table  to 
items  of  Appendix  Table  C  is  the  following: 

hems  of  Appendix  Table  C 


Meat  and  livestock .  1 

Fish .  3 

Fruit  and  vegetables .  6 

Tobacco  .  II 

Wood  and  wood-pulp .  16  to  18 

Synthetic  fibres .  Part  of  20 

Iron  and  steel .  34 

Copper .  Part  of  35 

Yarn  and  fabrics .  21 

Chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers) .  25  to  27 

Machinery .  37  to  39 

Road  motor  vehicles .  40 

Ships  and  boats .  41 


For  the  three  major  commodity  classes  the  composition  is 
the  same  as  in  Tables  15  and  16,  above. 


Commodity  group  Croups  of  the  STIC 

1.  Live  animals,  meat  and  preparations  001,011  to  013 

2.  Dairy  products,  margarine . 021  to  029,  091 

3.  Fish  and  preparations .  031,032 

4.  Wheat,  unmilled . 041 

5.  Other  cereals,  flour  and  preparations  042  to  048 

6.  Fruit  and  vegetables . 05 1  to  055 

7.  Sugar  and  preparations .  061,062 

8.  Other  food . 071  to  075,  099 

9.  Fodder . 081 

10.  Beverages . Ill,  112 

11.  Tobacco  and  manufactures . 121,  122 

12.  Oil-seeds,  fats  and  oils  . . 221,  41 1  to  413 

13.  Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials  291,  292 

14.  Hides  and  skins,  crude  and  dressed  211,212,611,613 

15.  Footwear,  leather  goods,  fur  clothing  612,  831,  842,  851 

16.  Wood,  round  and  sawn . 241  to  244 

17.  Wood  products,  including  furniture 

and  prefabricated  buildings  ....  631  to  633, 811, 821 

18.  Pulp  and  waste  paper . 251 

19.  Paper  and  manufactures .  641,  642 

20.  Textile  fibres . 261  to  267 

of  which:  Synthetic . 266 

21.  Yam  and  fabrics . 651  to  653 

22.  Made-up  textiles,  clothing .  654  to  657,  841 

23.  Lime,  cement,  bricks,  etc . 661  to  663 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  ....  664  to  666 

25.  Basic  chemicals . 511  to  521 

26.  Pharmaceuticals . 541 

27.  Other  chemicals  (excluding  fertilizers)  531  to  533,  551, 

552,  591,  599 

28.  Fertilizers .  271, 561 

29.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 311 

30.  Crude  petroleum . 312 

31.  Petroleum  products . 313 

32.  Crude  minerals,  ores  and  scrap  .  .  .  272,  281  to  284 

33.  Precious  metals  (including  ores)  .  .  .  285,  671  to  673 

34.  Iron  and  steel . 681 

35.  Non-ferrous  metals .  682  to  689 

of  which:  Copper . 682 

Aluminium  . 684 

Tin . 687 

36.  Metal  manufactures,  building  fixtures  699,  812 

37.  Metal-working  machinery . 715 

38.  Other  machinery,  excluding  electric  .  711  to  714,  716 

39.  Electric  machinery  . 721 

40.  Road  motor  vehicles . 732 

41.  Ships  and  boats . 735 

42.  Other  transport  equipment .  731,  733,  734 

43.  Instruments,  watches,  etc . 861  to  864,  891 

44.  All  other  commodities .  231,  314,  315,  621, 

629,  691,  892, 
899,  911,  921, 
931 
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PATTERNS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH,  1938-1958 


The  dimensions  and  patterns  of  the  material  growth  over  twenty  years  in  the  industrial  sector 
(mining,  manufacturing,  construction,  electricity,  gas)  of  countries  of  the  world  are  measured  and  analysed 
in  this  publication  for  the  first  time.  The  distribution,  according  to  areas  of  the  world,  stages  of  economic 
development  and  kinds  of  industry,  of  output  and  employment  in  1938,  1948,  1953  and  1958  is  also 
delineated ;  significant  changes  in  the  structure  of  industrial  activity  and  resources  over  these  years  are  traced. 

Part  I  gives  data  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  for  countries  grouped  by  region  and  degree  of 
industrialization,  on: 

Volume  of  production  and  employment. 

Level  of  output  per  person  engaged  and  per  head  of  population. 

Distribution  of  production  and  employment  by  region  and  stage  of  economic  development. 

Part  II  contains  data  for  some  70  individual  countries  and  areas  on : 

Volume  of  production. 

Value  added. 

Employment  in  terms  of  both  numbers  of  persons  engaged  and  employees. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid. 

Capacity  of  power  equipment. 

Number  of  industrial  units. 
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